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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


In writing of Gladstone two months after his death, one can at 
least obtain a point of view not wholly without perspective. The 
multitude whose duty it was to write of him in the first hours 
after the wires had flashed the news of his demise across the globe 
were as men who should be called upon to sketch a mighty cliff 
from its own base, or to draw Niagara while tossed in “The Maid 
of the Mist” at the very foot of the prodigious cataract. Two 
months is, indeed, no great interval at which to view the career 
of the supreme Englishman of the century. But at least one 
can trace the curve described by the national emotion since the 
dawn of Ascension Day. 

My political and’national memory fails to recall any other ten 
days approaching in solemnity and emotion the period from the 
19th to the 29th of May, 1898. America, I suppose, will find 
the nearest parallel in the days succeeding the assassination of 
Lincoln. But you were then stirred by a passion of wrath which 
must have broken the silent awe of mourning. We had been 
watching through lingering weeks beside the death-bed of our 
greatest ; and words that had dropped from the pale lips in his 
anguish or his peace had been passed from mouth to mouth 
through a vast nation that felt itself as one household sharing a 
domestic grief. In England the nearest parallel, perhaps, was 
the sorrow for Peel when a fall from his horse did to death the 
pure-minded statesman who had leaned on young Gladstone as 
his foremost lieutenant. But neither the career nor the genius of 
Peel could compare for a moment with the career and the genius 
unfolded in the noblest of his adherents through half a century 
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succeeding that catastrophe; and sincere as was the national 
respect for the minister who did away with the imposts on corn, 
he never touched the conscience, the imagination or the affection 
of the people in like measure with the statesman of Hawarden. 
Accordingly those ten days in May remain memorable beyond 
compare. The morning papers of the 19th left the press before 
the last breath had been drawn, and they could only announce 
that the end was a matter but of hours or of minutes. But the 
newspapers of the 20th — of whatever party or clique — were one 
chorus of something too grave, too sorrowful, too deeply moved 
to be called praise. Newspaper men had forgotten their man- 
nerisms. Lofty editorialism gave way to the simple utterances 
of living men in the distress of a great sorrow and the unstudied 
eloquence of a profound emotion. Nothing ever before passed 
over the newspaper press of England like that dying breath 
from Hawarden. It was not only that for a moment party strife 
was hushed: it would give but a false impression — seeing what 
the average sermon is—to say that leading articles were ser- 
mons. They were almost prayers. Men wrote as though hitherto 
their eyes had been holden, and now they saw a great light. 
The voice of the press — though mostly issuing from “ men of the 
world” or conventionalized politicians — was a sort of long-drawn 
sigh after a purer and nobler life, an involuntary cry of recogni- 
tion as at a new revelation. The veil between was taken away ; 
and at that hour the press of England spoke with the tongue of 
the evangelist or the prophet. 
And when on the Thursday night, and again on the Friday, 
-the moment came for colleagues and for rivals to speak their 
word in the Parliament of England, a great sincerity broke down 
the bars of the parliamentary manner, and trembling tongues and 
broken voices gave utterance to the overwhelming emotions of 
the hour. Not only did old lieutenants of the dead chief with 
faltering cadence bear their testimony before a listening nation ; 
but men who in the zest of battle or the tourney of debate had had 
no words too hard, no. barbs too sharp, no gibes too biting for 
their use, now spoke as though moved by a spirit that held them 
in its sway and confessed their littleness in the memory of his 
surpassing greatness. The solemn awe of nearness to holy things 
filled the benches thronged with the Empire’s lawmakers, while 
even the formal announcements from the chair took a strange 
hushed tone unlike aught that Parliament had ever heard before. 
But it was neither the Press nor the Legislature that gave the 
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most impressive testimony to the feelings of the people. It was 
the people themselves who bore that testimony. English history 
has never yielded the like ten days to those. First, every eye 
and ear was strained to catch some glimpse or echo of the mourn- 
ing at Hawarden Castle. Then with a great sigh of relief the 
nation learnt that the family had acceded to the prayer that the 
burial should be the nation’s charge and should take place in 
Westminster Abbey, the only stipulations being severe simplicity 
and room for the remains of the wife beside those of her husband 
in that sacred shrine, when her time should come. Then fol- 
lowed the solemn stages of the ceremonial,—the lying of the 
mortal clay in “ the Temple of Peace,” a chamber of the Castle, 
and subsequently in the little village church, the pilgrimage of 
thousands to the spot, the proposal — necessarily refused — that 
relays of men should carry the coffin all the two hundred miles to 
London, the actual journey by special train, the deposition of the 
precious burden for two days and nights in the venerable and 
time-seamed Hall of William Rufus, severed but by a corridor and 
a flight of steps from the scene of the great orator’s most splendid 
triumphs ; the slow, sorrowful procession of hundreds of thousands 
of men and women, through two whole days, without pause, 
without noise, without a moment’s breach of the grave decorum, 
past the plain and simple coffin, peer and artisan mingling in one 
common stream of mourning, and the long night watches, with a 
few candles sending their dim beams up to the rafters of the 
ancient hall. Then at last the funeral itself, — princes and min- 
isters for pall-bearers, all that is great and famous in England 
assembled in the Abbey, the venerable widow with bowed head 
in the awful sanctity of her grief, scions of the blood royal and 
statesmen doing her homage after the last Amen. 

At the same hour all over England, in cathedrals, in humble 
parish churches, in great public halls, memorial services were 
being held, the same hymns sung, the same noble Scriptures read 
as around the open grave into which the mortal clay of the 
nation’s greatest son was lowered. Those days were a national 
baptism not to be forgotten; and they taught not a few of us, 
who had sometimes well-nigh despaired of the public conscience 
of this people, that the heart of England is sound at core and 
that God and righteousness are not forgotten. 

What were the elements in the career and the character of 
Gladstone that gave him in his death a command so transcendent 
over the reverence and the affection of the English race ? 
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The pages of the New Wor LD need not be occupied with any 
biographical detail, or with any elaborate account of a career 
doubtless almost as familiar on the Western as on the Eastern 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. Born in Liverpool of a mercantile 
stock but just migrated from Scotland, educated at Eton and at 
Oxford, in Parliament at twenty-three, a minister at twenty-four, 
in the Cabinet at thirty-four, Prime Minister for the first time 
at fifty-nine and for the fourth time at eighty-four, Gladstone 
shared the political history of the United Kingdom for the major 
part of the nineteenth century. As a young man he was Peel’s 
chief adjutant in the social and commercial revolution involved 
in the repeal of the tariff on foreign corn. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the first great years of his Liberalism, he gave a 
new direction to the financial policy of England. Impost after 
impost vanished under his magic wand, while the revenue ad- 
vanced “by leaps and bounds.” By the repeal of the Paper 
Duty he suddenly gave the people a cheap press; and the cheap- 
ening of every class of literature since then has probably been the 
most far-reaching social revolution of our age. Two vast Reform 
Bills, drawing from him the inspiration and the momentum which 
carried them, whatever individual hands may have framed them, 
have peacefully converted a government at first aristocratic and 
then plutocratic into a democracy rivaling in the generosity of its 
franchise the great Republics of the Old and New Worlds. It 
was he who held sway when for the first time, in 1870, the edu- 
cation of the people was recognized as a national charge. To 
Ireland he gave religious equality. In measure after measure he 
strove to rescue the tillers of her soil and her shepherds and her 
herdsmen from the grinding tyranny of landlord greed. His 
final overthrow from the seat of power was due to his passionate 
eagerness to bestow on her that self-government which he believed 
would both bring happiness to her homes and dry up the foun- 
tain of her immemorial hatred of the Anglo-Saxon. These were 
his larger deeds in domestic politics. But many other great 
measures were his also. And from the days of the Letters to 
Lord Aberdeen on the dungeons of Naples to the day of that 
sublime last speech at Liverpool, in his eighty-seventh year, in 
protest against British inaction in the face of the Armenian mas- 
sacres, he was the impassioned champion of races oppressed and 
the denouncer of every European tyranny. 

The intellectual evolution of the late chieftain of the Liberal 
ranks is a most interesting study. In a former article in this 
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Review! I have dwelt on the curious divorce between his theo- 
logical and his political thinking. His mind appeared to be 
divided into water-tight compartments, and the bold radicalism 
of his thinking in affairs of state seemed in no way to affect his 
thinking in matters spiritual. This segregation of his mind into 
sections applied in a lesser degree even to the different elements 
of his political creed. On every topic he was naturally conser- 
vative. Of every problem he instinctively held the conservative 
view. But whenever circumstance led him to turn the keen 
stream of his dialectic on to problems which had hitherto lain in 
the background of his mind; whenever he brought them out to 
the front, and in the light of his passionate love of good and of 
righteousness submitted them to deliberate analysis, he arrived at 
the Liberal or Radical solution. There is but one political re- 
former of the Victorian age who can be named alongside of him. 
That one is John Bright, the People’s Tribune. The contrast in 
intellectual constitution between the two men is extraordinary. 
Bright at the outset of his great career set before him certain 
definite objects which seemed as remote from practical politics as 
the millennium itself. Towards these he steadily marched, un- 
daunted, unswerving, unconquerable. One by one he attained 
them. But the moment each was attained Bright looked back on 
it as final. His political creed at the end was precisely the same 
as his political creed at the beginning. Consequently, though at 
the outset he was a Radical, at the end he was virtually a Conser- 
vative. Gladstone, on the contrary, never looked very far ahead. 
He took up each question as it forced itself on to the arena of 
practical politics. When the time came, he passed it through the 
crucible of his dialectic and his conscience. He gave it the Lib- 
eral solution. Consequently, at the end of his magnificent career 
he had traversed an immeasurable course ; and his political creed 
at the last was almost all round the compass the contradiction of 
his political creed at the first. During the early years Bright 
was long leagues ahead of him. In the middle years — years of 
a glorious codperation for the enfranchisement and ennoblement 
of England —.they marched abreast. In the last years Glad- 
stone left Bright hopelessly behind. 

But Gladstone stands differentiated from other political leaders 
who in the course of their careers have changed their political 
color by the fact that he obeyed from first to last a law‘of his 
intellectual and ethical nature. He was consistent in his seeming 


1 Mr. Gladstone and Bishop Butler, the New World, December, 1896. 
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inconsistencies. He described a political curve of consistent 
quality; one could calculate with some precision the develop- 
ments he would have been destined to undergo during the next 
score of years, had his miraculous constitution held out for that 
further period. There is no resemblance in his series of conver- 
sions to the political gymnastics of a Disraeli or a Chamberlain. 
On the one hand the mean considerations of a small ambition 
never shaped his course ; on the other his development was in 
the very teeth of that frequent infirmity which turns the ardent 
Reformer of thirty into the timid Reactionary of sixty. 

But, however advanced the political opinions at which Glad- 
stone finally arrived, there was a certain high breeding (in default 
of a better term) about his Radicalism to the very last that 
told of the school in which he had been reared. Eton and Ox- 
ford left their marks on him to the end. It was the high and 
chivalrous Toryism of Canning that framed the first political 
thinking of the mighty Free Trader and sponsor of the policy of 
Home Rule. Newman, Manning, Pusey, each left his mark on 
the mind of Gladstone. And when the supreme English orator 
of our century enunciated the politics loved of the Manchester 
cotton-spinner or the Scottish crofter, his tongue was not their 
tongue, and he brought to the elucidation of his theme the 
accents of Christ Church and of Isis. 

It will be seen that, in my estimate, Gladstone has no claim to 
rank as a political philosopher. In their different schools, the 
late Lord Derby, and much more John Stuart Mill certainly 
stand above him in this respect. He does not seem broadly to 
have thought out — or to have felt any need to think out — the 
dividing or reconciling line between a just Individualism and a 
just Socialism. A large part of his most effective career was 
passed in the days when Liberalism and Individualism — under 
the inspiration of the Manchester school — were almost synony- 
mous terms. His last two premierships fell in the days when 
already that school was largely discredited, and Liberals recog- 
nized much wider duties on the part of the state in the succoring 
of the feeble and their protection from crushing competition. 
Yet Gladstone seemed to slide without effort — perhaps without 
consciousness — from the one method to the other. He took 
each matter as it turned up, and, without regard to schools of 
political philosophy, sought to treat it on the one principle which 
did animate and inspire him from first to last — “the principle 


that every measure must be based on the consideration of the 
common good of all.” 
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In offering these comments on the constitution of Gladstone’s 
mind, I would not be understood to question the magnificence of 
his intellectual equipment. To a literary appetency of the rarest he 
added a memory and a rapidity of acquisition almost miraculous. 
In a few hours —as shown in the famous debate on the Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Bill— he could master and set in logical order 
the details of the most complicated matter; and he would then 
pour them forth in a rich flood of oratory that suggested that his 
life had been mainly given to that particular subject. His read- 
ing was enormous. Theology, philosophy, classical literatures, 
modern poetry, novels of every description — art-novels, problem- 
novels, sensation-novels, — he consumed with astounding avidity. 
Homer, Dante, Butler, he knew practically by heart. As a young 
man he had read the twenty-two volumes of Augustine.. The 
magazines teemed with his comments on books, on policies, on 
men. There was no topic on which he could not weave a speech 
charged with oratorical effect. His conversation had all the 
grace, the charm, the fluency, the wealth, the dramatic gesture of 
his oratory. His interest, his eagerness, his buoyancy, his gayety 
never failed him. Men plotted to turn the talk on something 
where he would be found at fault. He would follow the lead 
and show easy mastery of the selected topic, whether it were the 
literature of chess-problems or the marks upon old china. 

Splendid, however, as were Gladstone’s intellectual gifts, it 
was not his intellect, but his character that so powerfully im- 
pressed the mass of his countrymen. He was not, indeed, without 
his finesse and his craft. “Punch” loved to exhibit the “Old 
Parliamentary Hand” warily playing his game and setting grim 
traps for the foe. But behind the shrewd politician was the God- 
fearing man who cared naught for the ordinary prizes of the 
game, but loved only things honest and of good report. The 
passion for righteousness, for justice, which in his maturity 
ripened into the passion for freedom, lay at the back of every 
speech he delivered and every bill he drew. We may take 
Palmerston as his foil. The British public had an indulgent 
affection for “ Pam,” the sport-loving statesman, who incarnated 
the bumptiousness of John Bull and loved to bluster to the 
nations of Europe. But Palmerston detested all moral enthu- 
siasms; history displays no two more incongruous yoke-fellows 
than Gladstone and Palmerston. They were colleagues, it is 
true, for long, and contrived somehow to pull together. But 
their true relation is shown in the famous Don Pacifico debate of 
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1846, when Palmerston’s truculent speech, with its braggadocio 
‘**Civis Romanus sum,” set all the House in the mood to bully 
Greece and defy France without regard to justice or right. He 
was followed by Gladstone in an oration even more marvelous 
than his own, an oration which enunciated with incomparable 
dignity and power the doctrine that a nation’s greatness consists 
not in riding roughshod over the weak and hurling defiance at the 
strong, but in respecting the rights of others and standing for 
righteousness, equity and freedom. 

The attitude of Gladstone in that curious excitement was the 
first great demonstration of the height of his moral position. He 
displayed it again on .occasions when it required still loftier 
courage, No mean man could have taken Gladstone’s position 
on the Alabama claims, —a position by which he atoned for his 
unhappy panegyric on Jefferson Davis at the beginning of your 
great war. There was ample Jingoism (to use a later phrase) in 
England at the close of the war to support a minister who should 
have swept aside those claims and refused any arbitrament but 
that of the sword. But Gladstone pushed through the negotia- 
tions for the Geneva arbitration and steadily held his country- 
men to a civil settlement of the dispute. Still higher was the 
moral courage required for the peaceful cession of independence 
to the Boers after our arms had suffered actual reverse on Ma- 
juba Hill. Perhaps, when the whole truth comes to be known, 
it will have to be confessed that the highest courage of all was 
that which refused to back Gordon in his last fatal enterprise in 
the Soudan ; an abstinence which probably cost Gladstone not 
only the regard of millions of his countrymen, but also the sym- 
pathy of his Queen. 

This note in the character of Gladstone won him many enemies 
in life, lost him many an election and let loose upon his head a 
vocabulary of vituperation such as few public men have been 
pelted with. But somewhere deep down in their consciences 
Englishmen must have felt dimly the nobility of it all; else 
whence that unbroken chorus of eulogy, that unanimous sigh of 
reverence which sounded round his tomb? But there were other 
notes in his character which touched the national conscience and 
quickened the national regard. There was the purity and sweet- 
ness of his domestic life, the simplicity of his habits and his 
home. He moved easily among peers and princes, but he was 
ever the very type of the middle-class Englishman, — the middle- 
class Englishman, refined and polished indeed by the richest 
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culture of his age, but still the middle-class Englishman. The 
tinsel crown in which Beaconsfield rejoiced would never have 
fitted the brow of Gladstone. The people loved “The Great 
Commoner ;” and when some inspired prophet who must, it is to 
be feared, forever remain unknown, once called him “ The Grand 
Old Man,” the epithet flew on the wings of the wind, east and 
west and north and south ; and the title, soon shortened into the 
familiar “G. O. M.,” became by popular acclaim his unique 
patent of nobility. 

It is related how impossible it was to approach Gladstone in 
the spirit of the courtier seeking his own preferment. The late 
Lord Dalhousie — himself a man after Gladstone’s own ethical 
type — would tell how the anxious seeker for office or pension 
would compass heaven and earth to obtain admission to the pres- 
ence, and how, the opportunity achieved, the petition would die 
ere it reached the lips, in the atmosphere of Gladstone’s quiet and 
perfectly sincere assumption that the visitor could have no per- 
sonal ends to serve and could be interested only in the public 
good. 

But it was religion that lay at the back of Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
ethical being. He was from his earliest childhood sincerely and 
simply devout. Trained originally in the Evangelical school, he 
carried the directness and reality of the religious life into the High 
Church associations which laid hold of him at Oxford. His opin- 
ions became highly sacerdotal, and remained so to the end of his 
life. But his own personal religion was so intense that he never 
perceived the ethical dangers of the sacerdotal system to men 
and women of average conscience and spiritual force. He, the 
greatest man of affairs whom England has seen since Cromwell, 
was nevertheless, in another aspect, half Puritan, half monk. He 
corresponded anxiously with Manning on the question how many 
hours a day a Christian man should give to his devotions. At 
Hawarden he never failed to attend early service in the village 
church. Asa youth it was his dearest ambition to be a clergy- 
man. It was the joy of his old age that his son and his daughter’s 
husband were priests. The utterances that fell from his lips on 
the bed of death were those of the saint on the threshold of the 
eternal life. 

The secession of his friend, Hope Scott, to Rome, half a cen- 
tury ago, stood out among the bitterest sorrows of Gladstone’s 
life. Keen as was his sympathy with the Tractarian movement, 
he stood unswerving by his Anglicanism from first to last. But 
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he desired the closest rapprochement between the Latin and the 
English communions. He almost implored the Pope to recognize 
Anglican orders. It was probably not his theology at all, but 
the intensity of his national feeling that kept him beside Keble 
and Pusey and held him back from the path of Newman and 
Manning. 

That a man of these ecclesiastical sympathies should have been 
the idol of the Nonconformists for the last twenty years is cer- 
tainly a remarkable phenomenon. The alliance was cemented dur- 
ing the great campaign of the Seventies against the Turcophile 
policy of Beaconsfield and Salisbury. All men supposed that the 
great gladiator’s career was over. His old age was to be devoted 
to essays on “ The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,” Homeric 
studies and the felling of the Hawarden trees. He had practically 
withdrawn from Parliament. The Liberals had chosen another 
chief in the unexciting person of Lord Hartington. Then came 
stories from Bulgaria sneered at by Disraeli as “ coffee - house 
babble.” But, babble or not, it roused the old lion, and the lion 
soon roused the nation. And first and foremost to be roused 
were the hosts of the chapels. Baptist and Congregationalist, 
Primitive Methodist and Unitarian answered the call. The par- 
liamentary Jingoes were not, indeed, to be moved by any cry of 
mere humanity. But the atrocities in the East roused a storm in 
the breasts of the people, and 1880 saw the return of the veteran 
to power, at the head of a legislative host among whom Noncon- 
formists held more seats and more influence than ever before in 
the history of Parliament. The most radical ministry on record 
was formed. There seemed promise of advances in liberal legis- 
lation even more startling than those of the great Parliament of 
"68 to 74. It was Egypt and Irish obstruction that falsified the 
promise. But from that hour Evangelical and Liberal Noncon- 
formity loved Gladstone with a passionate allegiance. His voice 
had rung out like that of a Hebrew prophet over Ahab or Jeze- 
bel. Sacerdotalist he might be, but the sons of the Calvinists and 
the Puritans recognized their kin. And even the mighty up- 
heaval and disintegration brought about six years later by the 
sudden advocacy of Home Rule was able to split off but a small 
section of the Nonconformists from their loyalty to the man. 

The seeming suddenness of Gladstone’s acceptance of Home 
Rule startled even those whom it pleased, and amazed those who 
saw in it the reversal of the professions of a life-time. When, 
in 1891, I had the honor to be a guest of the Massachusetts 
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Reform Club at Boston, I offered an explanation of that swift 
change which should suffice to vindicate Mr. Gladstone against 
the charge of a conversion determined by the mere love of power. 
I will repeat it here. Immediately before the General Election 
the third great Reform Bill of the century had passed into law. 
Under that Act an extended franchise for the first time came into 
operation in Ireland. For the first time the Irish people at large 
had enjoyed the opportunity of constitutional political expression. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy has shown that Gladstone had for some 
time past earnestly desired to ascertain whether the demand for 
Home Rule was the genuine demand of the people or the mere 
clamor of a section. For the first time the people themselves 
were allowed to make reply. That reply was of a nature over- 
whelmingly clear; it was startling in the degree of its unanimity 
and the emphasis of its decision. The five counties around Lough 
Neagh — the homes of the Scottish and English settlers — sent 
sixteen Conservatives to the new Parliament against seven sup- 
porters of Parnell. Dublin University pronounced against Home 
Rule. The rest of the country, absolutely without exception, re- 
turned Home Rulers. Irish Ireland sent up an unbroken phalanx 
of claimants for a national legislature. Not only so, but wher- 
ever in southern, western, eastern or central Ireland men of a 
contrary opinion challenged the verdict of the polls, they were 
routed by majorities unparalleled in electoral history. Three, 
four, and five to one was the smallest ratio; and elsewhere the 
majorities ran to ten to one, twenty, fifty, a hundred to one. I 
suppose the history of the world affords no other plebiscite so 
nearly unanimous. 

The demand, then, was no longer the demand of a group, of a 
party, of a section; it was the demand of a nation. For a con- 
stitutional statesman, a statesman whose mind was stored with 
the maxims of constitutional democracy, the situation had in a 
moment undergone revolution. It was not Parnell that now 
asked for Home Rule; it was the Irish people. They asked it 
with practical unanimity in direct response to the question put to 
them by the British legislature when it framed, as the vehicle of 
the answer they were to make, the popular franchise which should 
give voice to the dumb. To Gladstone it necessarily seemed that 
for British statesmanship there could be but one duty, the duty 
of loyally meeting the demand with the best securities that could 
be taken for the integrity of the Empire and the just interests of 
its other members. 
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It was easy for less principled politicians to cry out that this 
was a betrayal. It was natural for honest politicians of less logi- 
cal mind to shrink back from the consequences of the great inter- 
rogatory which Parliament itself had put to Ireland. But toa 
man of the intellect and character of Gladstone, one course alone 
was possible. He did not take it in the wisest manner. He 
assumed that the vision of others would be as clear as his own. 
He reckoned neither for the timidities nor for the sensibilities of 
his colleagues. He forgot how slowly moves the British mind. 
He rushed the thing too quickly. He and John Morley settled 
the whole business. He made no show of consulting others. The 
timid men, and the jealous men, and the men who could not go 
the pace joined with the immemorial Torydom of the English 
‘classes’ to upset him and his government and his party. To 
this day British Liberalism lies smitten by the blow. But Glad- 
stone held the only course which could approve itself to his 
understanding as consonant with logic, or to his conscience as 
consonant with honor. 

It has been laid to the charge of Gladstone that he was “an 
opportunist.” It has been well replied that he was an opportu- 
nist in the same sense, and no other, in which your own Lin- 
coln was an opportunist. In politics we need both the prophet 
and the statesman. Garrison and Parker blew the blast of the 
prophet. In “the martyr age” they bore their witness. They 
stirred the conscience. They created the beginnings of that 
mighty force of public opinion without which even Abraham 
Lincoln would have been powerless to free the slave. But the 
prophets alone can neither make war with armed battalions nor 
carry vast measures of reform in peace. They prepare the way. 
The statesman enters into their labors. In season and out of 
season it is their office to ery aloud. They do not wait till it is 
“‘ opportune ” to preach. But the statesman’s part is to seize the 
‘seasonable time, to catch the “ opportunity.” If the programme 
of reform is to be carried through, there must be statesmen to 
take over the task from the prophet’s hands when the opportunity 
occurs. Gladstone was a statesman, — therefore an opportunist. 
But it is his singular mark among the statesmen of our age that 
when a question had been wrought up ready to his hand, and the 
hour came for his intellect to seize it and his conscience to appro- 
priate it, he, the statesman, caught all the glow of the prophet, 


and added in his advocacy all the fervor of the evangelist to the 
acumen of the politician. 
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That was his normal way of working. But now and again he 
was himself the forerunning prophet to his own political achieve- 
ment. When the bitter cry of Bulgaria struck his ear, it was he 
and he alone that blew the prophet’s blast and so prepared the 
way for the emancipation of the tortured provinces of European 
Turkey. The same prophetic voice rang out from Hawarden dur- 
ing the agonies of Armenia. But, alas! the hand was no longer 
able to seize the helm, and the “ practical politicians ” thwarted 
the purpose of the preacher. 

“The principle of Liberalism,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone, “ is 
Trust in the People, qualified by Prudence ; the principle of Con- 
servatism is Mistrust of the People, qualified by Fear.” Trust 
in God and trust in the people were the guiding principles of his 
own splendid and illustrious life. If sometimes his trust in the 
people was doomed to disappointment, it was a noble error; at 
least that trust tended always to make the people more worthy to 
be its object. 


Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 
LIVERPOOL. 





EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. 


Ir theology is to maintain its claim to be a science, it must be 
in accord with the principles recognized in all sciences. But are 
there in the science of our age principles which are universally 
‘recognized? Do not the philosophical systems, the theories of 
natural science, the historical hypotheses, the opinions on social 
and economic questions everywhere so widely depart from one 
another that one might rather speak of a chaos of opinions than 
of principles generally accepted as valid? It would certainly so 
appear to a superficial observer ; and to this appearance of uni- 
versal uncertainty and disorder they like to appeal who wish to 
find the salvation of mankind in a permanent authority, an infal- 
lible tradition, a divine revelation and its inspired oracles. It is 
a pity, however, that these defenders of the faith that rests upon 
authority are by no means in accord among themselves as to 
what really is the true, infallible, revealed and only saving faith. 
Each religious sect holds its own to be such; and if Christians 
agree among themselves that the infallible word of God is con- 
tained in the Bible, there immediately arises among the different 
confessions the most vehement strife as to the interpretation of 
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this authority. Catholics and Protestants accuse each other of 
falsifying the divine truth by arbitrary human interpretations ; 
and within every single confession, ecclesiastical and theological 
parties stand opposed to each other, each one of which puts forth 
the claim that it has the only true understanding of the traditional 
doctrine. Accordingly, the chaos of opinions is here not a whit 
less than in the domain of science. In fact, the hope of attaining 
a universally valid truth is far less on the side of the believers in 
authority than on that of scientific investigators. For while in the- 
ology no common standard exists by which the divergent opinions 
might be measured, science, on the other hand, possesses one in 
its generally recognized and applied method. This method is 
simply that of causal thinking, according to which every event is 
the necessary effect of causes whose operation is again determined 
by their connection with other causes, or by their place in the 
totality of a reciprocal action of forces according to law. Applied 
to the complicated phenomena of life in nature and the world of 
men, the principle of the causal connection of all that happens 
has received the more definite expression which we are accus- 
tomed to give it in the term “evolution.” That all life is to be 
apprehended from the point of view of development, i. e. that 
every moment of its course is to be regarded as the effect of the 
causes lying in the preceding condition, these causes again serv- 
ing as means for the purpose of the following condition, — this 
may be designated as the commonly recognized principle of all 
the science of to-day, no matter in what domain of existence its 
object lies. 

Now the question with which we are occupied here is this: 
How is theology related to this methodic principle of science ? 
What influence has this hitherto exerted, and must it also exert 
in the future? As the doctrine of evolution first took firm foot- 
ing upon the ground of natural science, and was not until later 
transferred to the historical and social life of mankind, so it 
first came into relation with theology from that side. The tradi- 
tional doctrine of the church that the world was created in six 
days, and that man began his existence in Paradise, was put in 
question by the evolution theory, according to which our solar 
system was developed out of a gaseous nebula, and life upon 
the gradually cooled surface of our earth advanced step by step 
through long periods of time from the lowest organisms up to 
the higher modes of existence, and primitive man was developed 
out of the latter; accordingly early man, far from representing 
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the ideal of mankind, stood, on the contrary, very remote from 
this and quite near his brute ancestors. I shall not pause to dwell 
upon the childish attempts of theological apologetics so far to set 
aside these doctrines of natural science, partly by ex-cathedra 
declarations of dogmatic biblical faith, and partly by artificial 
compromises between the old and the new belief, that the tradi- 
tional cosmology and paradise-legend, along with all that depends 
upon them, might, it was thought, be retained. Of such apolo- 
getic performances, which in my youth were much talked about, 
very little is now heard. By far the greater number of theolo- 
gians have at present no inclination to take up, on this dangerous 
ground, an open conflict with modern science. Some of them 
prefer simply to ignore the inconvenient doctrines of natural 
science, while they gladly refer to the uncertainty of all these 
single hypotheses and to the famous ignoramus et sperabimus of 
the nature-investigators themselves, in order to derive thence the 
quieting conclusion that so long as nothing certain is known on 
that question the devout have every reason to stand by their 
ancient holy Bible-faith, that comfort in life and in death of 
which no human wisdom can ever supply the place. 

Others, however, to whom the entire exclusion of the modern 
view of nature is not so easy, have found that the danger from it 
to Christian faith is not in reality by any means so great as was 
supposed in the first moments of terror. Since the Bible does 
not in fact pretend to be a text-book of natural science, there is 
nothing in the way of regarding its account of the creation and 
paradise as an old Hebrew legend which has no binding authority 
for us Christians. For the essentials of our Christian faith, they 
say, it is at bottom of no importance whether the world was made 
in six days or in millions of years, and whether man originated 
from the brutes or from a clod of earth. Accordingly, the. pious 
Christian can, without peril to his soul, quietly let pass as valid 
all the modern science of nature. Let him know, though, that 
the revelation of God, to which he relates his saving faith, does 
not lie in nature, but in history; however the natural world and 
mankind may have come into existence, religious truth is sup- 
ported in any case only upon the historical acts of God for the 
salvation of our race, upon the revelation in Moses and the 
prophets, in Christ and the apostles. Here we have the fixed 
point of Archimedes, which remains, although the earth revolve 
around the sun and the suns in space; bere is the creation of the 
new humanity born of God, although the old Adam may have 
proceeded from the brute creation. 
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This point of view, which is at present very generally assumed 
among Protestant theologians, especially in Germany, must be 
recognized as continually gaining adherents, over against the old 
orthodoxy, as an approach toward modern science whereby at 
least the hardest conflicts will be avoided. Yet the question is 
whether this standpoint is not after all affected with illusions and 
inconsequences which render its tenability problematical. In 
order to clear the matter up, we will let an orthodox theologian 
speak, and hear how he defends his point of view of entire belief 
against that of the half-belief of the modern theologian. 

“ You think,” says the representative of the old faith to that of 
the new, “one does not need to believe in the account of the 
creation, but may regard it as an antiquated Hebrew legend, if 
one only have faith in the historical revelation of God in the 
prophets and in Christ. But how? Was not the account of 
the creation, then, written by Moses, or anyhow by another son 
of the prophets, and accordingly by a man inspired by the Holy 
Ghost? Should its author have so fundamentally erred in this 
basal account of God’s works as to give us an old popular legend 
for divine revelation, what security have we for faith in his other 
revelations? May they not just as well rest upon deception, 
upon a confounding of popular legends or personal fancies with 
divine inspirations? In fact, not only the prophet who wrote 
the first book of Moses, but also Christ himself bears testimony 
to the truth of the Mosaic account of the creation, for he appeals 
to it (Matt. xix. 4 f.) as to an established authority, and draws 
from it his conclusions as to the holiness of marriage. How then 
can you say that Christ is the rock of your faith, while you refuse 
to believe in his express confirmation of the story of the creation? 
How can you talk of unreserved subjection of your convictions to 
the word of Christ, when you, after all, reserve to yourself the 
right as to certain things to believe more in modern human wis- 
dom than in the only-begotten Son of God in whom are hidden 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge? You will excuse 
your half-faith by the plea that in the revelation of God in the 
prophets and Christ it is only a question of moral-religious truth 
which concerns our salvation, while the ideas of the men of God 
on natural things were not revealed by Him, but came from their 
environment, and are therefore not binding for us? But see to it 
lest in order to please men you do not, in the most artificial way, 
separate that which God has everywhere bound together in His 
word. Or did not Christ draw a conclusion as to the sacredness 
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of marriage, that fundamental ethical truth, from the first part of 
the story {of the creation, which you reckon among the things 
natural and not revealed? And, further, with the account of the 
creation which you inconsiderately abandon stands or falls also 
the story of paradise and the fall of man. Should these also 
be mere nature-legends without binding authority, on what basis 
stands, then. the Christian doctrine of original sin, which Paul 
(Kom. y. 12), and with him the entire church, has grounded on 
the narrative of the fall of our first parents in paradise? If this 
narrative has no validity, then there is no ground for the belief 
that since Adam’s fall mankind was lost and condemned, and 
needed the redemption through Christ in order to be saved. 
You can no longer confess with Luther’s catechism: ‘I believe 
that Christ has redeemed, acquired, and won me, a lost and con- 
demned man;’ for if man did not fall in Adam, but, as your 
sages teach, was gradually evolved from the brute, then you are 
not at all lost and condemned, and have no need of a Christ to 
redeem you. Thus doubt, when one has once opened the door to 
it, and given up the first chapters of the Bible, presses forward 
irresistibly into the very heart of the Christian faith. Where 
remains, besides, with your new-fashioned doctrine the Christian 
hope that the Lord Christ will return as king from heaven and 
establish his kingdom in glory among us, that the dead will rise, 
and be assembled before his judgment-seat, that the righteous 
will serve God and the Lamb in the New Jerusalem, while the 
damned will be hurled into the abyss of hell? Can all that still 
be true, if there is neither a heaven above, nor a hell beneath, 
but the earth circles as a ball in infinite space? If all this is 
only popular legends and Jewish expectations, as you of the new 
faith think, then are the prophecies of Christ, on which the faith 
of the Christian church has always built its hope, no more divine 
revelations, but fables. How dare you then still earnestly assert 
that you believe in Christ as the only-begotten Son of God, and 
acknowledge his word as the sole infallible authority? Thus you 
limp on both sides ; while you think that you are making conces- 
sions te modern science only in subsidiary matters which have 
nothing to do with Christian salvation, you are quite caught in 
the net of the world-spirit, and deceive yourselves and others 
with your contention that you still share the old faith of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Such is the tenor of the charges which the theologian of the 


old faith makes against him of the new who enters into a half- 
VOL, VII. — NO. 27. 28 
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way compact with science ; and we must concede that, from his 
point of view, he is entirely right. The fundamental error of the 
theologians of the new faith of the present day consists in this, 
that they think one can without hesitation acknowledge the 
validity of the same scientific method in the domain of nature 
which they refuse to apply to that of history. This is a cardinal 
logical contradiction, out of which naturally proceed all the con- 
tradictions and inconsequences previously presented in detail. 
There is only the one choice: Either the evolutionary mode of 
thought is right, in which case it must be uniform in all fields of 
investigation, in history, then, as well as in nature; or it is 
wrong, in which case the views of nature acquired by means of it 
are not justified, and we have no right to prefer them to the tra- 
ditions of faith. On which side of this dilemma the theologian 
ought to range himself, cannot, for the theologian who claims a 
scientific character for theology (and this all those of the new 
faith do), be a single moment doubtful. 

What consequences now will follow the application of the doc- 
trine of evolution to the theological consideration of history? 
First of all, it is evident that it excludes miracles in every sense 
of the word — not merely the nature-miracle (this the men of the 
new faith drop without pain), but also just as much the spirit- 
miracle, i. e. the intervention of a foreign power in the human 
soul, whereby conditions are produced in it which do not result 
from the causal connection with antecedent conditions. If it is 
the methodic cardinal proposition of the science of to-day that we 
have to explain every condition as the causally determined de- 
velopment out of a preceding one, this excludes on principle the 
appearance of any condition, event, action or personality which 
is not explicable out of the factors of the preceding conditions 
and according to the laws of genesis in general. But the tradi- 
tional theological opinion is diametrically opposed to this. Ac- 
cording to it, the analogous events and personalities of sacred 
history should be of a supernatural character, that is, effected 
by causes which are outside the causal connection of finite forces, 
which are incomparable with all other experience, and absolutely 
above it, or “transcendent.” This supernaturalistic considera- 
tion of history is not recognized by modern science as a scientific 
explanation of the facts, because contradictory to its methodic 
requirement to demonstrate the causal connection of events ac- 
cording to the laws of experience. Now the traditional the- 
ology maintains that this requirement of science is not to be 
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applied to the domain of sacred history, because here events and 
personalities appear which are of a nature absolutely unique and 
not to be judged according to other experience. Science, on the 
contrary, maintains that this theological opinion is simply an 
unscientific prejudice which does not stand serious examination, 
and offers to furnish actual proof of this in showing how even 
sacred history yields itself very well to an explanation according 
to the causal method of evolution, and that, in fact, until this 
scientific elucidation is applied, there can be gained no real un- 
derstanding of its events, conditions and persons. Here is the 
basis of the modern critical biblical science, which treats the 
documents of Christianity and Judaism according to the same 
principles of historical investigation which are valid in all other 
historical domains, particularly in that of the history of the ethnic 
religions. 

The attempt has been crowned with brilliant success. Every- 
where, where formerly miracles and oracles, the activity of super- 
natural persons, and the appearance on the scene of supernatural 
beings were thought to be discerned, there shows itself now a 
constant succession of events that are natural, i. e. in accord with 
the universal laws of human experience. The prophets appear 
no longer as media of supernatural oracles, but as men whose 
works and words are perfectly explicable from their character 
regarded in connection with the conditions of their age and envi- 
ronment. They stand, indeed, in a certain respect above their 
contemporaries, so far as they contest the modes of thought and 
action of the latter, and hold before them higher ideals of purer 
piety and morality ; yet these ideals were not communicated to 
them from without by supernatural revelation, but sprang from 
their own spirit as products of an especially powerful and happy 
religious-moral nature, ‘which, under the influence of historical 
relations, had been so developed that they saw clearly what was 
perverted in the mode of thought of others, and gave to the 
better a potent expression. Time-relations are everywhere in the 
history of religion the conditioning factors of the development of 
new ideals, as the proclaimers of which heroes appear upon the 
stage. Especially do the evils of the times, the folly and blind- 
ness of the masses, the injustice of rulers, the perversion of reli- 
gion in unfruitful ceremonialism work upon the souls more finely 
attuned as a stimulus and spur; the feeling of the evil stirs their 
moral judgment or conscience to the criticism of the existing 
situation, and out of the criticism there grows for them the new 
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ideal which impresses itself upon them as the truth that has 
the power to save from the corruption of the time; and while they 
first raise themselves to this ideal, they also win power and cour- 
age to draw others toward it. Thus they become the proclaimers 
of a higher truth which, over against the antecedent error, 
appears as something wholly new, as a revelation from above, 
but which is, indeed, nothing else than a higher development of 
the impulse toward truth and righteousness that is a natural 
quality of the human mind. That the circumstances of the time 
cooperate as conditioning factors in the development of the indi- 
vidual aptitudes of the pioneer heroes appears very evident from 
the fact that these men, with all their preéminent greatness, ever 
remain, in many respects, children of their age, the limitations of 
which they never quite break through, and the errors of which 
they are able only partially to overcome. Not with conscious 
accommodation, as was formerly supposed, do they speak the 
language of their time and environment, and share many preju- 
dices and errors, many national wishes and hopes of their contem- 
poraries. Rather, their own knowledge goes no further; their 
personal thinking is rooted entirely in the common ground of 
their environment; they can therefore grasp the higher truth 
enly in the form and degree in which it fits the existing presup- 
positions of the consciousness of the time, and can be understood 
and accepted by it. In short, the ideals of the prophets show 
their origin in a development of human aptitudes under the con- 
ditions of the historical relations of the time, by the fact that 
they ever partake in some degree of the general human character 
of relativity. 

What has here been remarked in general of the prophets as 
the champions of religious progress is also true in particular of 
him who as the most perfect blossom of the religious development 
of Israel constituted also the essential force of the new Christian 
religion — Jesus of Nazareth. Against this logical conclusion of 
the evolutionary view of history the representatives of the new 
faith present the most obstinate resistance. Whatever airs of 
liberality they may put on in respect to other matters, when they 
come to speak of Jesus they are hardly distinguishable from those 
of the old faith; only with the difference that they are well on 
their guard against seriously assuming all the consequences that 
logically follow from the attributes which they apply to Christ — 
his uniqueness, his perfection, his super-earthly character and 
even his divinity. Before all, they will know nothing of a his- 
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torical limitation of his character and work, of any positive 
causal connection whatever between his personality and his rela- 
tions to his age; in the midst of the decay of the religion of 
Israel as well as of the ethnic religions, he appeared, they say, as 
an immediate miracle from heaven, as the perfect revelation of 
the Divinity in our humanity, a man, indeed, as to his appear- 
ance, but superhuman, super-earthly, according to his divine 
nature, and hence to be reverenced by us as an unconditional 
divine authority. This is, at bottom, only a refined repetition of 
the old Gnostic error of Docetism, in comparison with which the 
much-ridiculed church doctrine of the incarnation in the human 
person of Jesus of the divine Logos, who was primordially an 
effective power in the world and among men, may be called ten- 
fold more rational. But the obstinacy with which the theologian 
of the new faith resists the consequences of the evolutionary 
principle at this point is the more surprising in that scientific 
historical research has long since demonstrated in the clearest 
manner the causal connection between the time-relations and 
Jesus as a historical phenomenon. The religion of Israel, far 
from having then been in decay, was in a condition of the 
greatest agitation, of ferment and struggle of the different reli- 
gious forces and tendencies, which in the course of the centuries 
had been developed out of the religion of the old prophets. The 
national Messianic hopes had, under the Roman dominion, been 
heightened to a feverish intensity, and had led to a fatal eruption 
in that insurrection of the Galilean Judas which occurred in the 
childhood of Jesus. Then they were again excited in the time of 
Jesus’ manhood by the preaching of John the Baptist, the Mes- 
sianic basis of which is unmistakable. Alongside these passion- 
ate excitations, in which the distress of the people sought relief, 
stood the rigid, heartless orthodoxy of the Rabbis, who intensified 
the oppression of the nation by their legal formalism. But with 
all this, however, the fervent heart-religion of the Psalms had by 
no means died out, but was cherished by “the quiet in the land” 
who, in seclusion from the world, in renunciation of external 
earthly happiness, and in the practice of compassionate charity, 
sought to find peace for their souls. Was it, then, an incompre- 
hensible miracle, if, in such an environment, a man appeared 
whom sympathy with the misery of the masses made the friend of 
the poor and the sinful and the opponent of the self-righteous 
and satisfied, who in the conflict with the blind leaders of the 
blind struck the heart-tones of the old prophets, and who recog- 
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nized the divine image in man in mercy instead of confession, 
and found the kernel of the law in love to God and the neighbor? 
In itself this was nothing new, just as little new as the designa- 
tion of God as Father. New was only the energetic emphasizing 
of these thoughts, sharpened by the polemic against legalism — 
an emphasis by means of which they were pressed forward into 
the centre of the religious view of the world, and thus became 
the principle of a new religion, which, more than all preceding 
ones, is adapted to satisfy the religious needs of the human 
mind. 

But it is not to be concluded from the actual success of the 
work of Jesus, which was never an object in view to him (for he 
never thought of being the founder of a new religion), that Jesus, 
as a historical phenomenon, is to be regarded apart from the 
causal connection of events, and made a supernatural being, an ab- 
solutely binding authority. On the contrary, an unbiased view of 
history shows here exactly the same relation of the religious gen- 
ius to his time and environment, as in the case of all other bib- 
lical and extra-biblical prophets. Jesus, also, was a child of his 
age and his people. With all his personal originality he was yet 
implicated in the ideas and limitations of the religion of his 
people. It was quite remote from his thought to abolish the law 
of Moses, the basis of his national religion, and to found a gen- 
tile church free from bondage to it, as Paul did later. He shared 
the popular belief in the impending coming of the Messianic 
kingdom, in which, by miraculous power from heaven, the exist- 
ing dominion of the demons would be brought to an end, and a 
general subversion of things would be effected in favor of the 
poor and wretched. The supernaturalistic, and by so much un- 
historical, world-avoiding and revolutionary character which had 
always pertained to the Messianic expectations of the Jews since 
the apocalypse of Daniel, also dominated the thought of Jesus, 
and found a very marked expression in those ascetic demands 
upon his disciples to renounce possessions and family, which lie 
at the basis of the ideal of Catholic monasticism, and from which 
Protestant ethics has radically freed itself. This supernatural- 
istic-revolutionary Messianism was so little an insignificant sub- 
sidiary matter in the historical work of Jesus, that without it the 
complete success of that work in the founding of a community of 
disciples who regarded him as the Messiah would be inexplicable. 
It may be left undecided, since it is not clear from the sources, 
how far Jesus himself set up the claim to the Messiahship. So 
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much is in any case certain, that, at the basis of his contest 
against the authorities of the school, of his gathering of disciples, 
of his journey to Jerusalem, and of his deportment at the purifi- 
cation of the temple, there lay the Messianic thought in the sense 
of the apocalyptic expectation of a miraculous catastrophe and 
subversion of all things. Not the peaceful preaching of divine 
and human love, in which we recognize the abiding truth of his 
teaching, but the Messianic thought, that national dream, lent 
to his work the compelling pathos, and led to the tragic issue, 
whereby his life-mission was sealed with the crown of martyrdom. 
Thus already in the work of Jesus itself were given the presup- 
positions out of which after the crucifixion, the Christian faith 
in the Messiah resurrected and exalted to heaven resulted with 
psychological consistency. The faith of the church in a super- 
natural Christ is only the reflex of the supernaturalistic Messian- 
ism in general which dominated Jewish thought from the time of 
the book of Daniel. This is quite clearly shown in the fact that 
the Christian belief in the second coming of Jesus clothed itself 
in the form of the prophecy in Daniel of the Son of Man on the 
clouds of heaven, which was then, moreover, put into the mouth 
of Jesus himself. The apocalyptic prophecies of the Gospels were 
certainly not so spoken by him, but it was natural to ascribe 
them to him, for these hopes of the church were in fact only 
conclusions from the Messianic hopes of Jesus himself, as they 
were modified by events. 

Accordingly, it is not at all wonderful that, from the begin- 
ning, from the Easter and Pentecost visions on, the church re- 
garded its Master as a super-earthly being exalted at the right 
hand of God, to whom was given all power in heaven and on 
earth; but this is capable of a strictly historical explanation 
from the causal course of things. Wonderful only is it that the 
theologians of the new faith, who recognize in the apocalyptic 
Messianism, that root of the church’s belief in the supernatural 
Christ, only a national-Jewish idea of transitory worth, think 
that they can nevertheless hold fast the supernaturalistic doctrine 
of the person of Jesus as a super -earthly being of infallible 
authority. This Christ of theirs is a being who is neither man 
nor God, who neither belongs to the earth, i. e. in actual history, 
nor is at home in heaven, i. e. in the world of ideas. He is a 
hybrid, accessible neither by means of rational thinking nor by 
poetic contemplation — the product of a subtilizing scholasticism, 
that is too clarified for a naive faith and too feeble for rational 
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thinking. How much more rational in comparison with him is 
the Christ of the faith of the church, the incarnation of the 
divine Logos! That the divine principle which enlightens every 
man has revealed itself in an extraordinary manner in individual 
men by reason of the especial force and purity of their conscious- 
ness of God, and that among these prophets of the rational God- 
consciousness Jesus takes the highest rank, so that one may see 
in him the most powerful human organ of that principle — these 
are declarations that may be made without contradicting the 
strictly scientific view of history. For the distinguishing between 
the divine principle and the human person, which is the kernel of 
the church’s doctrine of the God-man, leaves open the possibility 
of a purely historical apprehension of the human person of Jesus 
as a specially conditioned causal link in the connection of the 
development of the human mind. The divine in Jesus does not 
denote a violent rupture of the course of human history with the 
exclusion of all causal connection and all human personality, but 
it lies at the basis of all this history from beginning to end ; it 
dwells in it as the divine Logos, as the rational aptitude of human 
nature, as impulse to the true and good, as God-consciousness. 
All progress in the development of mankind from the lowest 
grades upward, every achievement of culture which makes rude 
nature the servant of reason, every formation of higher ethical 
ideals, and every clarifying and deepening of the God-conscious- 
ness, is an effect and a revelation of the divine Logos dwelling in 
our race. But because the divine, as the indwelling rational 
endowment of our race, always and everywhere lies at the basis 
of the total historical development, no single historical event is 
to be isolated as a supernatural effect or phenomenon and taken 
out of the connection of finite causes and effects. For the very 
reason that it rests upon the divine Logos, the development of 
the world in nature and history is logical throughout, i. e. pro- 
ceeding in the form of causal connection according to law. But 
this causality, which rests upon a logical world-principle, does not 
exclude, but includes, teleology. As the former condition is the 
effective cause of the succeeding, so also is the succeeding the 
final cause of the preceding —this the means to that object. 
From this point of view, history may be regarded as the progres- 
sive realization of the divine purpose with reference to mankind, 
or of the ideal man to be realized in our race. Now that Jesus 
stands among the first, indeed is the very first, of those who have 
realized the ideal man of our species, is certain. On the contrary, 
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it is a hyperbole excusable in poetic language, but not scientifi- 
cally valid, when he is identified with the ideal of humanity. 
The ideal is the unconditioned, the absolute, but every phenome- 
non in time and space is conditioned and limited, and cannot 
therefore coincide with the ideal. This hyperbole of pious faith 
may grow out of noble feelings, but for all that it remains essen- 
tially false, and is harmful when seriously regarded as a dogma. 
He who identifies the historical Jesus with the ideal of human- 
ity, or, what amounts to the same thing, persists in seeing in him 
the perfect revelation of God, must, if he is not merely making 
phrases, but thinking logically, take upon himself the consequence 
of recognizing all the sayings of Jesus (or at least all those which 
concern religious and ethical matters) as an unconditional and 
binding authority. Even if we leave out of the account by rea- 
son of their certainly doubtful authenticity the apocalyptic sayings 
of his early second coming with the angels of heaven, which are 
contradicted by history, there remain many maxims which it is 
hardly possible for a modern man to recognize as authoritative. 
Who believes to-day in possession, in the causing of diseases by 
demonic influences? Happily nobody, for this error has cost 
Christendom dear (witch-trials!). Then we have that twice- 
attested and hence very probably genuine saying as to the per- 
petual validity of the Mosaic law (Matt. v. 18 f. ; Luke xvi. 17), 
and another, likewise twice attested, on the limitation of his 
mission to Israel (Matt. x. 5 f.; xv. 24). If the church had held 
strictly to these words, there would have been no gentile Chris- 
tianity, and accordingly no Christian church. Then there is the 
saying in the Sermon on the Mount (in “ the most genuine of the 
genuine”): “ Resist not evil; but whoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Where is there a 
man among us who would be able and willing literally to fulfill 
this commandment? To set it up as a principle is equivalent to 
making every legal ordinance impossible. And how do we stand 
toward the so earnestly and often expressed requirements: “Sell 
what thou hast and give to the poor; every one who does not 
renounce all that he has cannot be my disciple; if any one come 
to me and does not hate his father and his mother and his wife 
and his brothers and his sisters and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple?” There have, indeed, been Christians who took 
all this in earnest, and monasticism grew out of this ascetic rup- 
ture with the world; but how do we Protestants stand toward 
these teachings? We ignore them entirely, and at the same 
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time declare that we recognize Jesus as our unconditional author- 
ity! An honest Christian must, so long as historical science does 
not come to his aid, be placed in a condition of painful unrest 
by the earnest observance of all these maxims. Shall he regard 
them all as really binding? Or, if he cannot do that, may he 
think himself to be no longer a disciple of Jesus, a Christian? 
Here it is the evolutionary view of history which furnishes an 
escape from this dilemma. For it teaches us to distinguish 
between that which in Jesus is the divine, true and good, and 
that which is only the historically conditioned limitation of his 
personality. To the latter belong the supernatural Messianism 
and the harsh, world-renouncing asceticism connected with it. 
Both these were by no means subsidiary matters for his personal 
thinking and historical activity, and yet they constitute only the 
individually conditioned and hence transient form of a universally 
valid and permanent content of truth. 

We Christians of to-day do not for the first time make this 
discrimination, but history itself has made it long ago, from the 
very beginning indeed. In the development of the life-work of 
Jesus which forms the content of church-history the new religious 
principle was set free from the Jewish husk under which it first 
came into existence, and was thereby qualified to become the 
principle of a new world-religion. This was the act of the apos- 
tle Paul, the founder of Christian theology and of the gentile 
church. He was conscious of the new in his apprehension of 
the gospel over against the primitive Jewish-Christian church, and 
based the right of his apostolic preaching not upon human tradi- 
tion, but upon the revelation of the Spirit of Christ in his heart. 
His work has from the beginning until to-day experienced con- 
tradictory judgments. To some his gospel of the Christ who, the 
Spirit and liberty, was the end of the law, appeared to be a falsi- 
fication of the true doctrine of Jesus, and to others the divine 
revelation of the veritable Christ as constituting the object of 
the faith of the church. The “Christ according to the Spirit,” 
as Paul preached him, was certainly not identical with the 
“Christ according to the flesh,” as he lived in the recollection 
of the primitive church. For Paul had stripped off the Jewish 
in this individual phenomenon, in order to bring forth and exalt 
as an object of faith to gentiles and Jews alike the universal 
religious principle alone. His Christ is the ideal Son of God, 
i. e. the personification of the religious idea as it lived in the 
soul of Jesus, of the love of God and men as it had been the 
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impelling principle of his life-work. But Paul abstracted this 
universal principle from the concrete phenomenon in the man 
Jesus, in whom it was interlaced with Jewish presuppositions and 
strivings, which as such would have been a hindrance to the 
universal and abiding effectiveness of that principle. The grain 
of wheat must be sunken in the earth and die, in order that its 
entire fruit-bringing power might be released. That the death of 
Jesus had just this significance, to free the Spirit of Christ from 
the fleshly husk of his individual phenomenon and to exalt it to 
a dominant church-forming power— this Paul recognized as 
no other had. In so far can it be said that Paul, although he 
had not personally known the historical Jesus, yet had a deeper 
insight into the inmost essence of this personality and the impel- 
ling principle of his life-work than;the original disciples possessed. 
This spiritual vision of Christ Paul calls a “revelation,” and 
understands by it, no doubt, a supernatural influence of God or 
of the heavenly Christ upon his mind. But here, again, from the 
point of view of the historical consideration of the question there 
can very well be demonstrated the psychological mediating condi- 
tions to which the vision of the ideal Christ in the soul of the 
apostle is to be attributed. His Hellenistic culture made Saul of 
Tarsus inclined from the beginning to reflect more upon the ideal 
heavenly man than upon the Jewish national Messiah ; and his 
Pharisaic school suggested to him to see in the death of Jesus on 
the cross the divinely ordained atoning sacrifice through which 
satisfaction was rendered to the law, and a new way of righteous- 
ness was opened. The elements of his theology thus lay ante- 
cedently ready in his mind, so that, when the conflict between the 
old and the new faith was decided in the conversion, they could 
crystallize at once about the new central point: The Lord, who is 
the Spirit, who is the new man from heaven. 

The religious principle of Jesus was thus certainly freed by 
Paul from its original Jewish and national husk, but only to be 
immediately clothed again in a new supernaturalistic envelope, the 
origin of which likewise lay in the historically given ideas of Hel- 
lenism and Pharisaism. Therefore the Pauline Christ can just 
as little be for us a binding object of faith as the Jesus of history. 
The further development again passed indeed soon enough beyond 
the Pauline theology, and found in the Greek philosophy and the 
Roman law the forms by means of which to give to the Christian 
principle the permanent ecclesiastical structure in which it was 
qualified as a leaven to penetrate the old world and erect in the 
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new the medieval church. The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century broke a part of these forms, but held fast another part. 
Ecclesiastical Protestantism has abandoned the ethical ideals of 
medizval Christianity, which had become too obstructive fetters 
for a people that had reached its majority, in order that it might 
lead Christianity out of the church into the world ; but it has for 
the most part retained and further developed the old dogmas. 
Thus the task was set for a still wider development, to strike off 
the dogmatic fetters of ecclesiastical Christendom, and to clothe 
its religious principle in new forms of thought, which shall 
render for our age the same service that the Greek and Roman 
dogmas rendered for the earlier time. Not to return to the old, 
whether it be called Athanasius or Paul or Jesus, can be the task 
of our time, but to clothe the spirit of Christianity, its religious- 
ethical principle, which lay as a compelling force at the basis of 
all preceding developments, in the fitting and intelligible form for 
our age, regardless as to how far this new form may be one 
from those old ones. 

This is the demand made upon a theology which shall be a 
science and deal seriously ’with the general scientific method of 
evolution. But a historical point of view which sets up in Jesus 
an absolute at the beginning, and then lets the theology of the 
church follow as a lapse from the truth, in order to bring us back 
again to-day to the Jesus of history as the final definitive author- 
ity is the opposite of scientific. For it has no idea of the law of 
development, according to which everything that has life fully 
realizes its essence not in the beginning, but unfolds it gradually 
and in many changing forms throughout the entire course of its 
becoming and growth. Every stage of development is critically 
related to the preceding; it drops what in the latter was anti- 
quated and has become unavailable for the progressive process of 
life, but retains whatever in it is available and capable of life, in 
order to enrich it with new elements derived from the surround- 
ing world, and thereby adapt it to its new milieu. Thus Chris- 
tianity has from the beginning until to-day passed through many 
changes, in which it has put off the old, and put on the new, and 
adapted itself in every instance to the new conditions of human 
life. Each of these phases of development was causally condi- 
tioned by the relations of the time, and corresponded opportunely 
to the needs of its age. Hence it is folly to set up a single phe- 
nomenon as a type by which to measure all others and to condemn 
all that do not correspond with it. It makes no essential differ- 
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ence from the scientific point of view whether the Catholic or the 
Lutheran or the Calvinistic dogma or indeed no dogma but the 
so-called “ gospel of Jesus” be set up as a standard ; for every 
such dogmatic or rationalistic or pietistic judgment of the past 
stands in contradiction with the scientific principle of evolution, 
according to which every stage of development in the process of 
history, as of nature, has its inner necessity and its unique adap- 
tation to its end; but none of them can set up the claim of being 
the only justified, the Ne plus ultra. The evolutionary method 
knows no absolute within the phenomenal world, but everywhere 
and always only the relative. The only thing that abides in the 
flow of the, becoming is the law of becoming, the causal-teleolo- 
gical connection of the phenomena, in which the logical world- 
‘ basis shows itself as the eternal unity that dominates all the 
individual and particular, the “ resting-pole in the flight of phe- 
nomena.” That the divine Logos rules in history is the sole 
presupposition of faith which evolution sets up. To follow the 
manifold phenomenal forms of this Logos is the task of science. 
Theology, so far as it is a science of religion, and not merely 
ecclesiastical piece - work, finds the revelation of the divine Lo- 
gos in the totality of religious history, in all the expressions 
and forms of development of the human consciousness of God. 
Among these, however, there are higher and lower stages, and 
Christianity is the highest stage of development that religion has 
hitherto reached. Christianity, however, was not already com- 
plete in Jesus, but its principle has also unfolded itself only in 
long series of forms of development, and we have every reason 
for assuming that it will still further develop and adapt itself to 
still new conditions of life. That it is capable of this it has 
hitherto often enough proved. The matter of paramount moment 
is that theology preserve itself from torpidity, that it destroy the 
forms which have become antiquated and useless, and construct 
new ones which can satisfy the new needs of the time. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL.! 


THE time must surely now have come, if- come it ever will, 
when it is possible to arrive at an approximately accurate esti- 
mate of the work and character of Oliver Cromwell. It would be 
rash to affirm that all the original sources from such which an 
estimate could be formed have been completely exhausted ; but 
after the investigation of Mr. Samuel R. Gardiner, Mrs. Everett 
Green —the accomplished editor of “Calendars of Domestic 
State Papers” of the period — and some others, not very much 
can be left to glean. A large mass of manuscript material in 
British and in foreign archives, and in public and private libra- 
ries and collections, has been examined with microscopic minute- 
ness. A few dates are still uncertain, a few names still remain 
to be identified ; but it matters little or nothing to the final de- 
cision whether they are ascertained and identified or not. All 
the material evidence, and a large amount of what is immaterial, 
secondary and illustrative, is now before the jury, and nothing 
remains but the verdict. 

A verdict, however, it is safe to say, will never be rendered. 
The jury will certainly disagree. It would scarcely be possible 
to-day to find an educated man who would declare Cromwell 
guilty of the loathsome vices and disgusting hypocrisy of which 
he was accused by his unscrupulous enemies not only after the 
Restoration but also during his lifetime. Few, perhaps, on the 
other hand, would accept the uncompromising judgment of Car- 
lyle that he was an immaculate hero; that what seem his faults 
were the premature excesses of wisdom and honor; and that his 
Irish campaign, his treatment of Drogheda and the Irish “ pa- 
pists,” was but the work of “the veritable Heaven’s Messen- 
ger clad in thunder.” But between these extremes of partisan 
zeal or fury, there is the great mass of fairly intelligent people 
whose opinions on great historical events and persons are not 
judgments but prejudices. They arrived at these apart from and 

1 History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate 1649-1660. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, M. A. Vol. II., 1651-1654. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1897. 

Cromwell’s Place in History (same Author and Publishers). Second edition. 
1897. 

The Works of Thomas Carlyle, in thirty volumes. Centenary Edition. 


Vols. VI.-IX. Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with Elucidations. New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1897. . 
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in advance of evidence: this, in truth, they never care seriously 
to examine. Those who admire republican institutions, who con- 
sider monarchy an exploded absurdity, who regard nobility of 
rank as incompatible with social and political freedom, who are 
devoid not only of sentimentalism, but also of imagination and 
poetry, will languidly approve of Cromwell. The advocates of 
King, Lords and Commons, of an Established Church and an 
Episcopal hierarchy, of pomp and ceremonial in Church and in 
State, whose loyalty clings to persons rather than to principles, 
who find the perfection of human civilization in the refinements 
of a courtly etiquette,— these will regard Cromwell with aver- 
sion, as a bold and mischievous iconoclast, who, having been 
happily so long dead, were now best forgotten. A curious illus- 
tration of the languid imbecility of too many minds is to be 
found in the appearance of a new cult in the English and Amer- 
ican Protestant Episcopal Church. A society has been recently 
formed for rendering due honor to “Saint Charles the Martyr ;” 
and not long ago, in ‘a church in Philadelphia, a picture or 
painted window was unveiled, not without Episcopal sanction and 
authorized ritual, in honor of the Stuart monarch, Charles the 
First. Nothing could well be more exquisitely ridiculous. But 
the devotees of “Saint Charles the Martyr” are on the jury 
which must agree or disagree in finding a verdict on the work 
and character of Oliver Cromwell. In default of a verdict every- 
body must form his own judgment as best he may, remembering 
always that the most pitifully prejudiced of all men is the man 
who flatters himself that he is utterly incapable of prejudice. 

It is by no means necessary to trace the pedigree of the Crom- 
wells to “ Glothian, Lord of Powis, before the Norman Conquest.” 
It is, however, of importance to remember what Milton truly 
says: “Est Oliverus Cromwellus genere nobili atque illustri 
ortus.” He was no mean adventurer with nothing to lose, and 
with a natural jealousy and hatred of anybody who was, by inheri- 
tance or attainment, his social superior. The ancestors from 
whom he came stood in the first rank of the English gentry, and 
had been personally connected with the Court for three genera- 
tions. Many of his nearest kin served in the civil war, on the 
side of the King; and that very fact compelled him to realize 
that men of the highest intelligence and of stainless honor might 
nevertheless be opposed to the Parliament in its opposition to the 
King, much more to a House of Commons alone, “ without King 
and House of Lords.” It seems certain that Oliver’s great- 
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grandfather, Sir Richard Cromwell, was a near kinsman of that 
renowned Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, that “ mawler of 
monasteries,” whom Henry VIII. made his Vicar General, and 
for the wider sweep of whose destroying hammer the jurisdiction 
of even Bishops and Archbishops was suspended. Quite apart 
from Calvinistic theology and the hatred of Popish ceremonies, 
the Cromwells were Protestants by a social necessity. The 
shrewdness or even the prodigality of Henry had planted Pro- 
testantism ineradicably in the very soil of the country by dis- 
tributing the lands of the plundered monasteries among the 
nobility and gentry. The alternative of beggary is a very forci- 
ble argument against either the dogma of transubstantiation or 
the supremacy of the Pope. The estates of Oliver’s father and of 
his mother’s brother, both of which he inherited, were old church 
lands. “The homestead in which Oliver was born had’ been 
built on the ruins of the Augustine friars ; the lordly mansion of 
his grandfather had for its domestic offices the cells of Bene- 
dictine nuns.” Protestantism seemed not only an English insti- 
tution, but a part of the very soil of England itself. It is quite 
impossible for anybody, however unconsciously, not to be pro- 
foundly influenced by such logic as that. 

Oliver’s early training at school and at Cambridge was not 
only Protestant but strongly Puritan. He was no great scholar, 
but he had book-learning enough to serve his purpose even when 
he became Lord Protector, and had to communicate with the 
representatives of great Powers in Latin. The Latin he spoke 
was probably, as Burnet says, both “ vicious and scanty,” but it 
served his purpose. Hundreds of university graduates to-day 
cannot speak Latin at all. As to his morals, charges of gross 
vice, ‘“‘ debauchery” and the like are to be believed not because 
they cannot be disproved, but only when they have been posi- 
tively proved by unquestionable evidence. He is his own worst 
accuser in his constantly quoted pathetic letter to his cousin, 
Mrs. St. John, from Ely, 13th October, 1638 (Carlyle, i. 100- 
102): “I dare not say [God] hideth His face from me. He 
giveth me to see light in His light. One beam in a dark place 
hath exceeding much refreshment in it: — blessed be His Name 
for shining upon so dark a heart as mine! You know what my 
manner of life hath been. Oh, I lived in and loved darkness, 
and hated light; I was a chief, the chief of sinners. This is 
true: I hated godliness, yet God had mercy on me. O the 
riches of His mercy! Praise Him for me;— pray for me, that 
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He who hath begun a good work would perfect it in the day 
of Christ.” It is easy to exaggerate the significance of this 
letter for good or for evil. To regard it as sheer cant is too 
absurd for consideration. Hypocrisy is always a severe strain, 
not only on the conscience, but on the intellect. A man would 
surely relax the strain in writing an affectionate letter to his 
cousin. But in treating the letter seriously there are two violent 
exaggerations not only possible but actual. Carlyle treats it as 
the utterance of a rapt soul, terrified, comforted, glorified by 
intense communion with God. His comment is an excellent 
illustration of the one great and constant defect or excess of his 
superb epic; for which reason we will quote from it. It is 
exactly because of this extravagance that shallow or hyperes- 
thetic minds are incapable of appreciating the quite unique merit 
of Carlyle’s “ Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with 
Elucidations.” 

“© modern reader, dark as this Letter may seem, I will advise 
thee to make an attempt towards understanding it. There is in 
it a ‘tradition of humanity’ worth all the rest. Indisputable 
certificate that man once had a soul: that man once walked with 
God, — his little Life a sacred island girdled with Eternities and 
Godhoods. Was it not a time for heroes? Heroes were then 
possible. I say, thou shalt understand that Letter: thou also, 
looking out into a too brutish world, wilt then exclaim with Oliver 
Cromwell, — with Hebrew David, as old Mr. Rouse of Truro, and 
the Presbyterian congregations, still sing him in the Northern 
Kirks : — 

Woe’s me that I in Meshec am 
A sojourner so long, 

Or that I in the tents do dwell 
To Kedar that belong ! 


Yet there is a tone in the soul of this Oliver that holds of the 
Perennial ; with a noble sorrow, with a noble patience, he longs 
toward the mark of the prize of the high calling. He, I think, 
has chosen the better part . . . annihilation of self . . . casting 
yourself at the footstool of God’s throne, ‘To live or to die for 
ever: as Thou wilt, not as I will.” What would Cromwell 
himself have made of “the Eternities and Godhoods,”’ and “ hold- 
ing of the Perennial”? What he “held of” was the imme- 
diately necessary and promptly possible. And are there no 
“souls” now: is our age utterly “ brutish”? Does Mr. Rouse’s 


stanza, translating “Hebrew David,” convey an atom of the 
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original meaning to one out of a thousand of the people who sing 
it? It needs no long initiation to get into the heart of the 
mystery of Oliver’s letter: it was the expression of an extremely 
common experience, in the language of his time, his sect, his 
individuality. 

The contrary exaggeration is even more unreasonable. 
“ Here,” say Oliver’s detractors, “is a hypocrite surprised for 
once into sincerity. Before his cousin it was useless to keep on 
the mask. He admits his evil life, that ‘he loved darkness, and 
hated light,’ that he was ‘the chief of sinners.” Hundreds 
of thousands of people have said the same thing. Hundreds of 
thousands of people have sung “I the chief of sinners am” 
without meaning a word of it. People say, on Ash-Wednesday, 
that they “are vile earth,” but they know that those words are 
no true description of either themselves or their neighbors. 
Paul said that he was “the chief of sinners,” but he was not. 
Generally such words are mere conventional phrases. Paul, in a 
high sense, meant what he said, for high spiritual exaltation has 
also for its correlative deep spiritual depression. Most people 
by such phrases mean- scarcely anything at all; and if, on the 
strength of them, you were to accuse a penitent of being really a 
thief, an adulterer and a murderer, he would with exceeding swift- 
ness bring you to your senses. 

Indeed, the Puritans of the seventeenth century employed for 
the ordinary necessities of verbal intercourse a language with 
which we are perfectly familiar, but which we no longer employ 
for such purposes — the language of King James’ Version of the 
Holy Bible. That Version appeared when Cromwell was twelve 
years old, and immediately took possession of the English people 
as no other book has ever done before or since. Not only was it 
an incomparable masterpiece of the English tongue, but it was 
practically the only part of English literature which reached or 
influenced the Puritan people. English Bibles there were before 
King James’; but they were comparatively inaccessible, and 
there was nothing about them to arrest immediate attention. 
But when the new Version appeared, the book and the need met. 
Every tailor or shoemaker could be his own Luther or Calvin or 
Knox. With pathetic ignorance they caricatured the Bible into 
a thousand forms of absurdity. But whether the Bible elevated 
its readers, or its readers degraded the Bible, there was perhaps 
at that time no stronger force for generating and controlling the 
ideas of men than King James’ new Version. 
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“To construct the history of a religion,” says Renan, “ it is 
necessary, first, to have believed it . . .; in the second place, to 
believe it no longer in an absolute manner.” The religion of 
which the Bible — nay, King James’ Version of it — is the vocal 
and audible God, his indisputable voice, his peremptory com- 
mand, his comforting assurance, his daily guidance down to the 
minutest details of life, above all human laws, above conscience, 
morals, the stormiest passions, the tenderest emotions of the 
human soul — to know such a religion one must have been born 
and bred in it. The theory upon which it is founded is a mass 
of contradictions: but it is nevertheless consistent in a way, 
because it expects and welcomes contradictions, at once as evi- 
dence of an inscrutable divine wisdom and a test of human 
faith. It has no sense of proportion. It generalizes a particular 
instance into a universal law by a kind of algebraic symbolism. 
“ The Lord said unto —— ‘Go! and smite and . Slay 
every one therein, the men, women and little children: leave not 
a soul alive.” It is just as easy to read in the blank space 
Cromwell as Joshua; Drogheda and Wexford as Jericho and Ai. 
Cromwell’s religion. was this Bible religion: it made a hero of 
him, it made a devil of him. The very grandest and the very 
basest acts of his life he attributed equally to a divine thrusting 
on. So did the greatest of his contemporaries, or at least of his 
comrades: so did the rank and file of his Ironsides. They all 
believed themselves inspired — as their enemies also might have 
been, if they had taken God’s word for their light and guidance. 

The wonder is that, with such a theory, Cromwell’s life was so 
sane and self-controlled as it was. He was patient and forbear- 
ing beyond almost all the men of his time, anxious to persuade 
and convince, slow to use force or inflict severe punishment even 
in extreme danger where severity seemed absolutely necessary. 
In most cases one infallibility resents and tries to exterminate a 
rival infallibility ; in Cromwell’s case “the fellow-feeling made 
him wondrous kind.” Possibly he began to see the humor or 
irony of it. The most consistent and extreme of Bible Puritans 
were the Fifth-Monarchy men, whose preachers hooted and cursed 
at Blackfriars during the first months of the Protectorate. Hav- 
ing founded their life, especially their public and political life, on 
an absurd theory, they naturally applied their theory in the 
absurdest possible way. Of all the books in the Bible the most 
obseure are the Apocalyptic books, such as the apocalyptic por- 
tion of the book of Daniel. Accordingly this was the book 
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selected by the Fifth-Monarchy men as their “ Statesman’s Man- 
ual.” Teake, a chief luminary among these mischievous fire- 
brands, referred, in a sermon, to Cromwell as the Little Horn of 
Daniel’s prophecy “ who was to make war against the saints, and 
afterwards to perish at their hands.” One who followed this 
preacher, Powell by name, guided by the same prophecy, averred 
that Charles I. was “the King of the North,” in whose place was 
to stand up “a raiser of taxes in the glory of the kingdom: but 
within a few days he shall be destroyed neither in anger nor 
in battle.” The “raiser of taxes” was, of course, Cromwell. 
“Lord,” said Powell in conclusion, “wilt thou have Oliver Crom- 
well or Jesus Christ to rule over us?” (Gardiner’s “ Common- 
wealth and Protectorate,” ii. 301). 

In the midst of this prevailing madness of theory, exegesis and 
practical application, it is well-nigh miraculous not that Crom- 
well fell often into pious extravagance of biblical language, but 
that he could keep his head straight atall. The Fifth-Monarchy 
men, to be sure, were enough to open anybody’s eyes. They 
seem to have originated among the Baptists, who themselves 
at that time were extravagant enough; but even the Baptists 
could see through them. In a letter from the London Baptists 
to those in Ireland, the substance of the preachings at Blackfriars 
is well summed up. “ First that it was the duty of the magis- 
trate to own their power to be received immediately from Jesus. 
From this the consequence would inevitably have followed that 
they were only accountable to Christ for their actions, and not to 
men: and would not this have been the same with the late King, 
who, being persuaded by his prelates that he ‘received his power 
immediately from God, was not accountable to the people’s rep- 
resentatives? But the second thing held forth with great zeal by 
those friends was that the great rule by which they were to act 
in their proceeds towards the making of war or peace with the 
nations should arise from a spirit stirred up, as they say, by God 
to throw down potentates and powers rather than these prudential 
rules of justice and righteousness in the doing to all men as they 
would men should do to them” (Gardiner, Ibid. 305, note). 
Excellent and exactly true; but it takes centuries to instill that 
simple lesson into the minds of men; and then they constantly 
forget it, and have to learn it over again. On the theory that 
Cromwell had received his power immediately from Jesus Christ 
and was accountable to nobody else, that “he made war by a 
spirit stirred up by God,” the sack of Drogheda and Wexford 
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were “an offering of a sweet smell” to the praise and glory of 
God. On the hypothesis of “ prudential rules of justice and 
righteousness in the doing to all men as they would that all men 
should do unto them,” those brilliant achievements were idiotic 
devilry. It is impossible to estimate the work and character of 
Cromwell without taking all this into consideration: this uni- 
versal spiritual exaltation; this belief in direct inspiration, and 
in the Bible as an infallible oracle of universal applicability. 
Cromwell was far in advance of most of his contemporaries be- 
cause, though he was quite persuaded that he was under the 
direct personal guidance of Almighty God, he could never per- 
suade himself that he was directed by a wise and holy God to do 
what he himself believed to be stupid and wicked. Moreover, 
the Bible in its high purpose and total result being so divinely 
true, and the mere “ grand style” of King James’ Version being 
so eminently noble — this gave stability to Oliver’s life and dig- 
nity to his words. It is immeasurably better to speak and write 
in the style of the Bible, or of Shakespeare, or Dryden, or Addi- 
son, than in vulgar slang. “It hath now pleased God to bestow 
a mercy upon you, worthy of your knowledge, and of the utmost 
praise and thanks of all that fear and love His name: yea, the 
mercy is above all praise. . . . The Enemy’s word was The 
Covenant : which it had been for divers days. Ours, The Lord 
of Hosts. . . . The enemy made a gallant resistance. . . . My 
own regiment . . . at the push of pike, did repel the stoutest 
regiment the Enemy had there, merely with the courage the Lord 
was pleased to give... . . [The Enemy] were, after the first 
repulse given, made by the Lord of Hosts as stubble to [our] 
swords. I know [both our chief Commanders and soldiers also] 
. . « look not to be named; and therefore I forbear particulars. 
. . . Thus you have the prospect of one of the most signal mer- 
cies God hath done for England and His people this War.” 
Assuredly there is neither cant nor hypocrisy here, but plain 
truth and modest godliness. It would be too degrading, even as 
a mere holiday exercise in parody or burlesque, to attempt to 
translate this “ report” of the battle of Dunbar into the vulgar 
balderdash of an American sensational newspaper. 

The battle of Dunbar was fought in the ripest maturity of 
Oliver’s manhood (1650) ; for it he had been preparing himself 
by years of quiet yeoman’s work on his ancestral estates, over . 
which the slow feet of solemn monks and pensive nuns walked no 
more. He did public-service as borough magistrate and bailiff. 
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He did his utmost to secure sound religious teaching or “ lectur- 
ing” in his parish. He was known and loved for his gentleness 
and sweetness of nature, his sympathy and ready help for the 
poor and suffering. It was afterwards urged to his discredit that 
he had been also a brewer. There were no total abstinence 
societies then; and good English ale, brewed from honest malt 
and hops, was regarded as almost one of the necessaries of life. 
But it probably seemed to the Royalist and Restoration dandies 
that in brewing there was something “ shopkeepy ” or “ retail,” 
and damaging to Oliver as a“ gentleman.” The strong proba- 
bility is that Oliver himself never was a brewer; probably his 
father was, or his mother, or both; and we may be very sure that 
Oliver would have despised no honest calling which came in his 
way of duty. Brewer or no brewer, he won at Naseby and 
Dunbar and Worcester, and became Lord Protector of. England, 
ruling England with a kingliness of soul to which St. Charles 
the Martyr and the restored Defender of the Faith, Charles II., 
could make no pretense. 

Cromwell makes his first appearance in the great public life of 
England, as Member of Parliament for Huntingdon, at West- 
minster on Monday, the 17th of March, 1627-28. This was the 
third of Charles’ Parliaments; and the notablest, except that 
Long Parliament, the end or dissolution of which Charles was not 
destined to see. In the mood in which it met and consulted, the 
needs of the nation seemed to be regarded as of more importance 
than the pecuniary needs of the King. Charles sent blundering 
messages, forbidding this and that; and especially, as some Dec- 
laration was being prepared, ordering peremptorily ot to cast 
or lay any aspersion upon any Minister of His Majesty. “Sir 
Robert Philips of Somersetshire spake, and mingled his words 
with weeping. Mr. Pym did the like. Sir Edward Coke (old 
Coke upon Lyttleton), overcome with passion, seeing the desola- 
tion likely to ensue, was forced to sit down when he began to 
speak by the abundance of tears. . . . Yea, the Speaker in his 
speech could not refrain from weeping and shedding of tears. 
Besides a great many whose grief made them dumb. But others 
bore up in that storm, and encouraged the rest” (Carlyle, i. 61). 
But in committee, Sir Edward Coke tries it again. Carlyle is 
quoting a letter from Mr. Thomas Alured, Member for Malton 
in Yorkshire: “Sir Edward Coke told us, ‘He now saw God 
had not accepted of our humble and moderate carriages and fair 
proceedings: and he feared the reason was, we had not dealt 
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sincerely with the King and Country, and made a true represen- 
tation of the causes of all these miseries, which he, for his part, 
repented that he had not done sooner. And therefore, not know- 
ing whether he should ever again speak in this House, he would 
now do it freely: and so did here protest, That the author and 
cause of all those miseries was —THE Duxer or BucKINGHAM.’ 
The name was spoken, received with acclamation by the House, 
by London, by all England. True, it was and is, O Coke, truer 
even than Lyttleton. God does not accept cowardice and sub- 
terfuge, whether any passage of Scripture can be found suitable 
to the case or not. Parliament was angrily prorogued, but not 
before the King had been frightened enough to confirm and ratify 
Tue Petition oF Rieut. There it stands still in the Statutes 
of the Realm: ‘ Qua quidem petitione lecta et plenius intellecta 
per dictum dominum regem taliter est responsum in pleno Par- 
liamento, viz. Soit droit fait come est desiré.’ Perhaps the 
‘ plenius intellecta’ may mean that Charles had been making up 
his mind by what skillful evasions he might break his royal word ” 
(8 Car. I. ¢. 1). 

Charles never could save his friends excepting at too great a 
cost to himself. The noble Strafford —in very many ways the 
noblest statesman of that age — it was the miserable degradation 
of the King himself to doom to the scaffold; for the gay and 
flippant courtier fate had prepared a far less dignified but not 
less honorable executioner. But neither the denunciation of 
Parliament nor the knife of an assassin could teach Charles the 
very simple lesson which might, well learned, have saved his own 
head from the axe! 

When Parliament reassembled there was much work +o be 
done, — especially religious work. Arminianism, popery, Laud’s 
*‘ beauty of holiness,” and the like had, were it only possible, to 
be promptly suppressed. Cromwell was on the Committee of 
Religion for that purpose, and there he made his first speech in 
Parliament. Characteristically and significantly enough it was 
not about unlawful taxation, evil and dangerous advisers of the 
King, or the Petition of Right. What he said was, that “ he had 
heard by relation from one Dr. Beard that Dr. Alablaster had 
preached flat popery at Paul’s Cross; and that the Bishop of 
Winchester (Dr. Neile) had commanded him, as his diocesan, he 
should preach nothing to the contrary. Mainwaring, so justly 
censured in this House for his sermons, was, by the same bishop’s 
means, preferred to a rich living. If these are the steps to 
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Church-preferment, what are we to expect?” The first of his 
extant Letters (Carlyle, i. 89) is in a similar direction. In it 
he urges a Mr. Storie to help in maintenance of a Dr. Wells, a 
“ Lecturer” in his county, who was likely to be suspended for 
want of cash. “ You know, Mr. Storie, to withdraw the pay is 
to let fall the Lecture: for who goeth to warfare at his own 
cost ?”’ —a sentiment to which even now many a clerical bosom 
will respond. The “ Lecturers” were a kind of rivals to the 
ordinary parish clergy, and by their fussiness or zeal a reproach 
to clerical routine and idleness, as by their Calvinism to Ar- 
minianism and “ flat Popery.” In the course of the Revolution 
the civil and the ecclesiastical became inextricably intertwined, 
royal usurpation and prelatic pride, the King’s tyranny and the 
despotism of Parliament. But to the end — at least until the 
beginning of the Protectorate, when Cromwell had to undertake 
the constructive part of the work of the Revolution, for which, 
in truth, he was singularly unfit— he was fighting, as he be- 
lieved and intended, primarily the Lord’s battle. He was fight- 
ing for true religion and Christ’s gospel and the Bible interpreted 
by Calvinism. That, at least, he would insist upon, come what 
might. Though in dealing with other men’s consciences he was 
perhaps the most liberal man in England, he had little love for 
Scotch Presbyterianism and its meddling, exasperating discipline, 
nor much for the Solemn Covenant ; much less would he sacrifice 
the efficiency of an army or a regiment for the sake of too nice 
scruples about a trooper’s personal belief. Far from being a 
headstrong revolutionist, always urging the extremist violence 
of change, forcing councils of state or army to carry out his own 
rash sehemes against their own will and judgment, he was a dis- 
tinctly {steadying and retarding force. With the true instinct 
of an Englishman, — and an Englishman he was, both in faults 
and merits, to the very marrow of his bones, —he was a “ bit- 
by-bit ” reformer, careless of mere logical consistency, sacrificing 
as little of the old as he possibly could, whether in men or insti- 
tutions, even for the sake of some possible greater good. After 
much hesitation, but with complete determination when his mind 
was once made up, for reasons which we shall presently see, he 
sacrificed Charles. Laud he also sacrificed, on the same prin- 
ciple, though for different reasons. But he did not understand 
Laud, and he did him, to make the very best of it, very scanty 
justice. 

If Cromwell was the typical Puritan, Laud may be considered 
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in very much the same way as the typical Anglican. Cromwell 
probably regarded him as an extremely mischievous fool. Ex- 
tremely mischievous Laud undoubtedly was, but he was not 
exactly a fool, though, again, he was abnormally foolish. Most 
certainly he was not a papist, though he was as certainly no Cal- 
vinist. He was fond of an ornate ceremonial, and sincerely be- 
lieved that decorous and comely ceremonies might be made, as 
assuredly they may be made, of spiritual service. Fox’s nudity 
was not more edifying than “the four surplices at All-hallow- 
tide” with which Carlyle makes himself so merry; nor was the 
sincere piety of the honest Quaker at all improved by his shocking 
manners. Laud would probably have been harmless enough 
apart from Charles; but he was Charles’ nominee and slave and 
tool, and probably believed far more profoundly in the jus divi- 
num of the King than Charles did in the jus divinum of the 
bishop. Nothing could have been more infatuated than the com- 
bined action of Charles and Laud in their attempt to force epis- 
copacy and a liturgy more antique and catholic than the English 
Prayer Book itself on the reluctant and wholly unconquerable 
Scotch. “ Dr. Laud, Bishop Laud, now near upon Archbishop- 
hood,” says Carlyle in his loftily contemptuous way, “ attended 
his Majesty to Scotland [1633] as formerly; still found ‘no 
religion’ there, but trusted now to introduce one. The Chapel 
at Holyrood-house was fitted up with every equipment, textile 
and metallic ; and little Bishop Laud in person ‘ performed the 
service’ in a way to illuminate the benighted natives, as was 
hoped —show them how an Artist could do it.” Poor simple 
“little Bishop Laud,” —and yet he meant so well! We can 
fancy him pondering over his new Scotch Liturgy, painfully con- 
sidering by what ancient precedent this attitude or posture should 
be preferred to that, this precise word or phrase to that other, 
the white surplice to the black gown. His means were pitifully 
inadequate, but his purpose was divine, and, all things consid- 
ered, heroic. Was he the less heroic because he was immeas- 
urably more charming and refined than an ignorant shoemaker, 
yelling at the top of his voice his preposterous interpretation of 
Apocalyptic Daniel; or a brutal apprentice filthily defiling a 
cathedral, smashing its painted windows, and “ breaking down 
the carved work thereof with axes and hammers”? Are coarse- 
ness and savagery necessary ingredients of heroism? Surely Car- 
. lyle affirmed more loudly than most that the inmost purpose of 
the man is “the root of the matter ;” and what simple “little 
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Bishop Laud” purposed was to bring men’s spirits nearer to the 
eternal God; to teach them reverence in the presence of the 
infinite Holiness and Beauty, and to help them to rise above mere 
random impulse, and by some kind of sacred discipline to “ make 
their ways so direct that they might keep God’s statutes.” At 
any rate, when the hour came, he was heroic enough to die bravely 
for his faith and for his works. Requiescat in pace. 

Laud, at least in his Anglicanism, much more nearly repre- 
sented the English people than Cromwell in his Puritan Inde- 
pendency. Judged by events, by the test of ultimate success, 
Laud was right and Cromwell wrong. At this very day the 
Laudian scheme, almost in its entirety, is dominant in England. 
There is a large minority of dissenters of various kinds, but 
scarcely any of them correspond exactly to the Presbyterians, 
Baptists and other sects of Cromwell’s time. Especially they 
repudiate any national establishment of religion, and any com- 
pulsory provision for the maintenance of the ministers of religion. 
There are many thousands of Independents in England to-day, 
but they are almost as strictly organized as the Presbyterians, 
and are virtually subject to a central authority. A large mi- 
nority of the religious minority who have rejected the scheme of 
Laud have rejected it because they reject all religion which is 
dogmatic and organized. If anything remains of the schemes of 
the Revolution Period it is Laud’s scheme. 

Indeed, the magnificent strength of Cromwell, his clear purpose 
and resolute will, the splendid discipline of his invincible army, 
have produced an illusion which even still it is next to impossible 
to cast off. We are all familiar with Carlyle’s glorification of 
Puritanism ; more familiar still with Macaulay’s less impassioned 
descriptions. Mr. John R. Green devotes to the years 1603- 
1660 a whole section (“History of the English People,” iii. 1- 
$22), under the title “‘ Puritan England.” Mr. Gardiner calls the 
Revolution, 1628-1660, “ The Puritan Revolution.” The judg- 
ment of such historians may well be deemed authoritative. But 
it should be remembered that Puritanism never represented the 
majority of Englishmen, nor Cromwell’s Independency the ma- 
jority of Puritans. Nor were the average morals of the Puritans 
—except among Cromwell’s own soldiers and those who were 
disciplined after the same model — at all conspicuously in advance 
of the morals of the time. Cromwell himself reports a conversa- 
tion he had with Hampden: “‘ Your troops,’ said I, ‘are most 
of them old decayed serving-men, and tapsters, and such kind of 
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fellows: and,’ said I, ‘ their troops are gentlemen’s sons, younger 
sons and persons of quality: do you think that the spirit of 
such base and mean fellows will ever be able to encounter gen- 
tlemen, that have honour and courage and resolution in them?’” 
The brutal plunderings alike of friend and foe by the Parlia- 
mentary soldiers were quite a match for the plunderings by Ru- 
pert’s troopers. “On January 22 [1644], Cromwell, in his place 
in the House of Commons, not only charged Willoughby with 
dereliction of duty in abandoning Gainsborough and Lincoln in 
the summer, but with encouraging ‘ loose and profane command- 
ers, one of whom had even directed a warrant to a constable 
directing him to bring young women to him for the worst of 
purposes” (Gardiner, “ Civil War,” i. 357). When Cromwell 
dissolved what remained of the Long Parliament, he was far too 
angry to mince matters. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ he said, ‘ you think this is 
not parliamentary language. I confess it is not, neither are you to 
expect any such from me.’ . . . ‘Some of you,’ he said, looking 
fixedly at Marten and Wentworth as he spoke, ‘ are whoremasters. 
Others,’ he continued, pointing to one or another with his hand, 
‘are drunkards, and some corrupt and unjust men, and scandal- 
ous to the profession of the Gospel’ ” (Gardiner, “ Commonwealth 
.and Protectorate,” ii. 208, 209). 

The various Puritan bodies were disunited and mutually hos- 
tile. Nor is it easy to believe that, if their religion had been as 
pure, as sublime, as intense as Carlyle and Macaulay would have 
us believe, Puritan England would have sunk so contentedly and 
so almost universally into the England of the Restoration. The 
truth is that neither can we accurately learn Puritanism from the 
pious letters and speeches of Cromwell, nor the general morality 
of England after the Restoration of Charles II. from the Restora- 
tion dramatists. But even for the best of men Puritanism was 
an extremely imperfect spiritual discipline, and fostered in them 
the most dangerous delusions. Their God was too often the 
mere projection of their own shadows upon the brightness or 
gloom of objective life. What they mistook fora divine inspira- 
tion was the intensity of their own beliefs or passions or desires. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose that the religion of 
Falkland or Chillingworth was a whit less sincere than the re- 
ligion of Cromwell, while it was far more beautiful and far more 
true. The narrowness, the vulgarity, the self-assertion of Puri- 
tanism — in a word, its fanaticism — was, while it lasted, a mighty 
and victorious force; but it was an intoxication, and when the 
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stimulant was withdrawn it was succeeded by exhaustion. The 
boldness of converse with God may rise to heroic self-surrender, 
but it may also sink into a kind of pious impudence, in which 
we take the liberty of making God think our thoughts and speak 
our words and even command our sins. We need some fig-leaf 
or two of privacy and reticence in dealing with our Creator no 
less than with our fellow-creatures, and of reticence and reserve 
Puritanism had next to none. Even Cromwell, in many respects 
the sanest and most self-controlled of all the party, was unmis- 
takably damaged, intellectually if not spiritually, by his preaching 
habit, his constant assumption of a divine inspiration and per- 
sonal semi-miraculous guidance. No faith is so dangerously near 
to superstition, no step so short and slippery, as the step from this 
particular form of the sublime to the ridiculous. 

But if the Puritan mannerism may have increased upon Crom- 
well, he seems to have regarded Puritanism, as a practicable 
scheme of life, with increasing distrust. He was the most liberal 
statesman of his age. He once speaks as if he would have tol- 
erated even a Mohammedan if he could have made use of him 
as a stalwart trooper; but he had no toleration whatever for a 
Papist, nor would he have been likely to tolerate a Tyndall or a 
Huxley. What, then, in “ Puritan England” was the Puritan- 
ism of the “typical Puritan,” and how much of his Puritan 
work has survived him, and is effective still? The religious 
demands even of “ The Grand Remonstrance” would be impossi- 
ble now. ‘ We confess our intention is, and our endeavours have 
been, to reduce within bounds that exorbitant power which the 
prelates have assumed to themselves, so contrary to the Word of 
God and to the laws of the land.” . . . but “we do here declare 
that it is far from our purpose or desire to let loose the golden 
reins of discipline and government in the Church, to leave pri- 
vate persons or particular congregations to take up what form of 
Divine Service they please, for we hold it requisite that there 
should be throughout the whole realm a conformity to that order 
which the laws enjoin according to the Word of God.” Nor 
could any such act or ordinance pass through any English Par- 
liament to-day as secured the Presbyterian majority in 1648. 
“On May 2nd they issued an Ordinance, bristling with death pen- 
alties against blasphemy and heresy” (Gardiner, “ Civil War,” 
iii. 8369). Well may Gardiner call this “an atrocious instrument 
of persecution.” What really survives of the Puritanism of 
Cromwell, and survives in a form and degree far more complete 
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and consistent than he or his generation could conceive, is its 
Rationalism, which is its very essence, as it is the essence of all 
Protestantism. To secure or even to claim the liberty to change 
pope for general councils and the consensus of the early fathers, 
pope and councils for Bible, Bible for general assembly, general 
assembly for the decision of the majority of a single independent 
congregation, is a course of advance which can only end in the 
absolute freedom of the individual judgment. In this course the 
individual may stop indeed wherever he will: he may be a Papist, 
an Anglican, a Calvinist, a Congregationalist, a Unitarian, an 
Atheist ; but he will be any of these by the free decision of his 
own judgment and not by an external authority. Much of what 
the Puritans believed was not true in fact. The Bible was not 
in fact what any of them believed it to be. On matters of the 
most serious importance they differed ixreconcilably from each 
other. It is impossible to believe that “the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ did really command Joshua to kill old 
men, and defenseless women, and innocent babes,” so that in 
city after city “ not one should be left alive.” And assuredly 
God gave no such command to Oliver Cromwell and his Iron- 
sides. But so absolute and universal is the law of human life 
that “ we walk by faith and not by sight,” that we must make 
great ventures beyond our demonstrable knowledge, and trust to 
actual experiment for verification; that “this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith;” that the mere “ faith,” 
the confident belief of Cromwell and his army, though largely a 
belief of what was not true, gave strength to their arms and 
victory to their swords. Nevertheless what is not true must 
ultimately perish; and the largest part of what the Puritans 
themselves believed to be most positive and divinely certain in 
their form of religion is precisely the part that has passed away 
forever. 

Even at this distance of time we read with shuddering horror 
the account of Cromwell’s butcheries at Drogheda and Wexford 
(see Gardiner, “ Commonwealth and Protectorate,” i., ch. v., 
“Drogheda and Wexford.”) Certainly Gardiner has no brief 
against Cromwell. For my own part I am sure that Cromwell 
believed he “was doing God service.” He was a thoroughly 
honest and godly man; nay more, a transparently and exception- 
ally honest and godly man, though “compassed about with in- 
firmities.” But he allowed himself to be scandalously and even 
ridiculously ignorant of the real history of the English rule in 
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was to conquer ; and most unquestionably he did conquer. But 
the thousands of victims whom, not only in the heat of battle, but 
in cold blood he ruthlessly slaughtered,— for he was himself 
personally and directly responsible, — the priests and friars, armed 
or unarmed, whom without quarter or question asked, he had 
“knocked on the head,”’— all these were, far unlike Prynne, 
guilty at bottom of one fault only. They had determined to 
live, and if it must be so to die, for the faith in which they 
were born and bred, —the faith universal in Western Christen- 
dom till the days of Luther and Henry. It is the awful curse 
and mystery, the “ Enigma of Life,” which confronted pagan 


Lucretius, — 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


By all means let us admit that Cromwell was guilty of no worse 
than giving a wrong guess at the solution; but in the name of 
“the Eternal Veracities,” let us give the same indulgence to 
* little bishop Laud” and the prelates. 

Cromwell’s dealings with the King were naturally much more 
complicated, and gave him much more searchings of heart than 
his dealings with poor Laud and the prelates. “Flat Popery 


at Paul’s Cross,” Laud and the bishops generally were, in Crom- 
well’s judgment, little more than mischievous excrescences. They 
were the King’s nominees, and could too often be depended upon, 
whatever the merits of the case might be, to give the King a 
clear majority in the House of Lords. Cromwell was perfectly 
ready to shear them off with the promptest surgery, but the King 
was an essential part of the immemorial Constitution of Eng- 
land. He was the fountain of law and honor, could create peers 
and appoint judges, and had a high prerogative not very clearly 
defined. “The King could do no wrong,” nor was there any 
way known to the law by which one could even get at him. 
Even in 1648, when the Scotch army was already gathering, the 
King by constitutional right was the commander-in-chief of all 
forces. Nevertheless, then as now and always, there was a law 
within the law, underneath it and over it, which law the King 
had all too manifestly broken. Above all, we must repeat, he 
was so absolute and hopeless a liar that no human being could 
trust him. Does anybody urge in extenuation that craft is the 
natural defense of the weak as force is of the strong, and that 
poor Charles may well have been excused for telling a few lies 
to save his head? Well and good, give him the benefit of the 
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doubt. But the weakness of Charles was not an inevitable mis- 
fortune, it was the very evidence of his crime. He was weak only 
because he cared neither to win the hearts nor convince the 
understandings of his subjects. He might, had he chosen, have 
been the strongest sovereign in Europe, and his craft was not the 
weapon of a weak man in a good cause, but the wickedness of a 
strong man in a bad cause. Even now, when we see what came of 
it, with the Protectorate, the Revolution, the abdication of James, 
the rearrangement of 1688, before our eyes, it is impossible to 
suggest what could have been done with Charles I. but kill him. 
He had been the occasion of the slaughter of thousands upon 
thousands of his subjects, and in the second civil war he was pre- 
pared to be as reckless and prodigal of blood as he had been in 
the first. 

So it seemed good to a little company of the bravest and 
stanchest to hold a prayer-meeting. The account of it is given 
by Allen and is printed in Carlyle (ii. 312-318). It was held at 
Windsor Castle, and Cromwell himself was present. The whole 
narrative, as copied by Carlyle, is abundantly deserving of the 
most careful consideration had we only space enough; I must, 
however, content myself by quoting from the greatly abridged 
narrative in Gardiner’s “Civil War” (iii. 364 f.). It will be 
remembered that even up to this time Cromwell was very far 
from having made up his mind that the death of Charles had 
become necessary. With strong hopes doomed to disappoint- 
ment, he had made the utmost efforts to restore peace by nego- 
tiating with the King. It was, indeed, no secret that by many in 
the army and out of the army he was regarded as a traitor. The 
time had now come, however, when all such negotiations were to 
be at anend. The prayer-meeting lasted for three days. ‘The 
first day,” says Mr. Gardiner, “was spent in prayer with the 
purpose of ‘enquiring unto the causes of that sad dispensation.’ 
On the second day ‘ Lieutenant-General Cromwell did press very 
earnestly on all those present to a thorough consideration of our 
actions as an army, as well as our ways particularly as private 
Christians, to see if any iniquity could be found in them, and 
what it was, that if possible we might find it out, and so remove 
the causes of such sad rebukes which were upon us by reason of 
our iniquities.’ Upon this, those who were present carried their 
inquiry back, searching for the time when the presence of the 
Lord was amongst them, ‘and rebukes and judgments were not 
as then upon us.’ It was a long quest, and those concerned in it 
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were not given to brevity of speech. The time of the meeting 
sped away as yet without definite result” (iii. 364). 

On the third day, Major Goffe led the way, pointing out their 
sins of unbelief, base fear of men, and carnal consultations as 
the fruit thereof, with their own wisdoms and not with the word 
of the Lord. “ Bitter tears rolled down their bronzed cheeks as 
they pondered over their long and fruitless efforts to win the 
King to the ways of peace. And now their long strivings had 
anend. .. . Whatever else might be true, the effort to obtain 
peace with the help of Charles had no shadow of truth in it. 
Here, then, was the sin of the army, and this sin must be driven 
far off if it was again, as in the days of open strife, to be glad- 
dened by the consciousness of the Lord’s presence. Some of 
those present had seen this long ago; all of them saw it now. 
‘Presently,’ as one who on that day wept and meditated with the 
rest told the story long afterwards, ‘we were led and helped to 
a clear agreement amongst ourselves, not any dissenting ’ — this 
time at least, not even Cromwell — ‘that it was the duty of our 
day, with the forces we had, to go out and fight against those 
potent enemies, which that year in all places appeared against us, 
with an humble confidence in the name of the Lord only, that we 


should destroy them; also enabling us then, after serious seeking 
his face, to come to a very clear and joint resolution on ‘many 
grounds at large then debated amongst us, that it was our duty, 
if ever the Lord brought us back again in ‘peace, to call Charles 
Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for the blood he had 
shed, and mischief he had done to his utmost, against the Lord’s 


cause and people in these poor nations.’ ” 


The time had not yet come for that “ memorable scene,” when 
with so much truly royal grace and dignity Charles I. was to lay 
down his head; but now beyond all possibility of mistake the die 
was cast. And now, too, once again let us face that question 
upon which “enlightened public opinion” will never render a 
unanimous verdict ; upon which each one of us with due care, as 
in the very presence of the Eternal Judge, must find a verdict for 
himself. Was Cromwell, in that matter of calling the man of 
blood to an account, one of the most sincere of the godly, or one 
of the most damnable of hypocrites? He was at any rate no com- 
mon man. He was no lackadaisical girl much given to weeping, 
nor indeed was there any such girl in the little company that 
met for prayer and searchings of heart in Windsor Castle in the 
spring of 1648. Let us frankly admit that we manage grave 
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matters far otherwise now. We hold before doing our legislative 
work, or indeed our fighting and war-making work, not prayer- 
meetings but caucuses; wherein we anxiously consider what effect 
this or that may have upon the next presidential election, or 
whether, for instance, a great war might not be a good occasion 
for flooding the country with debased currency. But, after all, 
is there anything seriously and intrinsically wrong in holding a 
prayer-meeting ? If there be no God, or if nobody cares whether 
there is or not, prayer-meetings, of course, are superfluous. But 
the Puritans of the seventeenth century had quite a different way 
of thinking. They may have been, with their Bible worship and 
belief in individual inspiration, as superstitious as any Papist of 
Loretto; but superstition is quite distinguishable from blank 
atheism or impudent lying. To take the meanest and lowest 
ground, what had Cromwell to gain by rank hypocrisy? For my 
own part, I believe that Oliver was a truly godly man, and that 
in the awful duel with the man of blood he could honestly and 
religiously have done no otherwise than he did. 

Of course what he did was sanctioned by no municipal law. 
Inter arma leges silent. The ejection of the bishops from the 
House of Lords, the prohibition of the use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Pride’s Purge, the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment, the sessions of the Nominated Parliament, the dissolution 
of the Protectorate Parliament,—all this and much more was 
“illegal.” The judicial murder of Strafford was illegal. But it 
was a time of revolution. England was to be unmade that she 
might be remade. The great credit of Cromwell was that he was 
so conservative, saving so much as he did for better times. The 
Protectorate was the nearest approach to monarchy then possible, 
and he knew his own son Richard far too well, to imagine that a 
dynasty of Cromwells could replace a dynasty of Stuarts. As a 
general he fought to win, and his monstrous atrocities in Ireland 
shock us so unspeakably, not because he was more cruel or igno- 
rant than his contemporaries, but because he was stronger and 
more consistent. Even to Irish Catholics he was never treacher- 
ous, like Charles. He believed the monstrous exaggerations of 
the massacre by the Irish ; he believed every word of the reply to 
the Irish clergy which he issued in January, 1650; though it 
seems scarcely possible to put words together more scandalously 
untrue (Gardiner, “ Commonwealth and Protectorate,” i. 163, 
164). There was probably not a single Protestant of that age — 


not even John Milton, whose “ Areopagitica” is still so far in 
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advance of average liberalism — who would have allowed to any 
Roman Catholic the free exercise of his religion. The Long 
Parliament was dissolved by no authority of law, but because it 
no longer represented the people. Moreover, many of its mem- 
bers were when they took their seats poor men, and had amassed 
large fortunes by mismanaging public funds. They simply dared 
not dissolve the Parliament themselves, because they had no cour- 
age to face the reckoning to which they would be called when 
they were private men again. 

When Cromwell returned to London after the victories of 
Dunbar and Worcester, though decorated with no high-sounding 
title, nor invested by any determinate civil authority, he was 
beyond all question master of the three kingdoms. Parliament 
was free to choose its own ruler, but there was nobody else to 
choose. This, we are asked to believe, was the goal of Cromwell’s 
life-long ambition, the triumph of his resolute and masterful will. 
For this he had, with amazing foresight, opposed the ring in Par- 
liament, written pious letters, conducted prayer-meetings, preached 
Puritan sermons; for this he had risked not only his political 
reputation but his very life in his final and fruitless negotiations 
with Charles; for this he had fought at Marston Moor and 
Naseby, at Dunbar and Worcester; and now his voracious am- 
bition was about to be glutted. All this nonsense is not worth 
answering. Nothing could be more modest and unassuming than 
Cromwell’s behavior in this very zenith of his glory and power. 
But “he was ambitious,” and for his ambition England, and 
indeed all English-speaking people, may well thank God. 

There are two kinds of ambition: the ambition of the mean 
man and the ambition of the noble man; the ambition that seeks 
and the ambition which is determined to deserve being sought for ; 
the ambition of the man who goes about buying votes or offices 
by flattery, or money, or free drinks, or a share in the exorbitant 
profits of an unrighteous contract, and the ambition of the man 
who does better work than anybody else can do and quietly bides 
his time. To the noble spirit supreme power is a “ burden of the 
Lord ;” but a burden which, for that very reason, he can never 
lay down until the Lord himself gives him his discharge. The 
object of Cromwell’s ambition at this time was peace after war, 
order after chaos, strong government after the collapse of lawful 
authority, — in his own emphatic language, “a settlement.” 

Cromwell’s foreign policy was largely successful, sometimes 
brilliant ; but here also, as in his constitutional experiments, he 
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was “wandering between two worlds.” Wars of religion were 
over, a purely secular foreign policy was not as yet fully come. 
Not the salvation of souls and the spread of the pure Gospel, 
but the spread of commerce and the increase of wealth would be 
the aim of future statesmen and sovereigns. Cromwell to the 
last endeavored to aid the great Protestant cause and put down 
popery, but the time for such achievements was passed. Mr. 
Gardiner closes his second volume of his “ History of the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate” in these pregnant sentences, with 
which we heartily agree: “ For all that, it is not for any injury 
done to the Pope or the Inquisition that the Cromwellian maritime 
war owes its place in history. <uater generations have seen in it 
no religious achievement, — it is doubtful whether a single Pro- 
testant was the better for it, — but the beginning of the prolonged 
effort by which England’s empire beyond the seas was built up: 
The scattered colonies, the few West India Islands exposed to 
Spanish attack, and the few settlements along the Atlantic coast 
of the mainland, were to be bound together in a wider dominion 
by the acquisition of a mastery of the seas reaching far beyond 
that sovereignty hitherto claimed over the waters encircling our 
own island. That the control of the sea should belong to Eng- 
land and not to Spain, was the object for which these men of the 
seventeenth century were in reality striving, and it was on this 
material side of the conflict that the eyes of those men were 
mainly fixed. To bring home treasure to England, and to extend 
the sway of their country over fertile islands, was much more in 
their thoughts than the idea of extending orderly government or 
the virtues of freemen, to say nothing of the spiritual ecstasies 
of Puritanism. It is this predominance of material interest which 
made the resolution to send a fleet to the West Indies a turning- 
point with Oliver, and even with the Commonwealth itself. In 
opposition to the futile oppression of Charles and Laud, the Puri- 
tan spirit had soared high. The inevitable time of reaction 
arrived, and it came, as it ever does, with slow but increasingly 
emphatic steps. The return of the mundane spirit announced 
itself in the Dutch war, in the break-up of the Nominated Parlia- 
ment, and now —more distinctly still — in the attack on the West 
Indies. What is yet more noteworthy, is that the attitude of 
Oliver himself towards these changes is gradually modified. He 
opposes the Dutch war, he accepts the abdication of the Nomi- 
nated Parliament, and he urges on the mission of the fleet. It 
cannot be denied without the gravest injustice that the Puritan 
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spirit is still strong within him; but he has now given the first 
place to mundane endeavor. If the Restoration is to be regarded, 
not as a mere change of the forms of government, but as a return 
to a mode of thought anterior to Puritanism, it may fairly be 
said that the spirit of the Restoration had at last effected a lodg- 
ment within the bosom of Oliver himself.” 

Cromwell’s work was mainly destructive ; but we can scarcely 
accept Mr. Gardiner’s judgment of it without some modification. 
“Ts not the popular legend,” he asks (“ Cromwell’s Place in His- 
tory,” ch. v.), “at least roughly in the right? All the things 
that Cromwell accomplished, it will be seen, are negative actions. 
. . - It is impossible to resist the conclusion that he effected 
nothing in the way of building up where he had pulled down, and 
that there was no single act of the Protectorate that was not 
swept away at the Restoration without hope of revival.” We 
have no further space for minute criticism, but surely Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s judgment is in some need of modification. Take a single 
instance: Cromwell pulled down absolute government; he set up 
in “the Instrument of government” government by a single per- 
son with a Parliament. Has that passed away? “ The Instru- 
ment”’ did not determine that any particular dynasty should be 
sovereign, but it did determine that there should be in England 
a constitutional monarchy. 

But we must bring these remarks to a close, leaving so very 
much not even alluded to. Oliver’s love to mother, wife, chil-, 
dren was unspeakably beautiful; and his end was peace. ‘“* Truly 
God is good; indeed He is; He will not’— There his speech 
failed him, but as I apprehend, it was, ‘He will not leave me.’ 
Again he said: ‘I would be willing to live to be farther service- 
able to God and His People; but my work is done. Yet God 
will be with His People’” (Carlyle, iv. 205). His “ funeral was 
the most magnificent ever known in England.’ He was em- 
balmed, they say, and buried in Henry Seventh’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey. He died on the 3d September, 1658, the day of 
Dunbar and Worcester. 

For December 4, 1660, we read in the lively Pepys: “ This 
day the Parliament voted that the bodies of Oliver, Ireton, Brad- 
shaw and Thomas Pride, should be taken up out of their graves 
in the Abbey, and drawn to the gallows, and there hanged and 
buried under it.” And again: “January 31st, To my Lady Bat- 
ten’s; where my wife and she are lately come back again from 
being abroad, and seeing of Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw, 
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hanged and buried at Tyburne.”, And once again: “ February 
5th, Washing Day . . . I to Westminster Hall . . . and saw 
the heads of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton, set up at the 
further end of the Hall.” 


Wild words wander here and there : 
God’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused : 
But let them rave. 
W. Krrxvs. 


East Orance, N. J. 





SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL EVOLUTION. 


I po not think that there is much reason to doubt that the 
next great enterprise of man is to attempt to comprehend him- 
self, and to form some consistent theory of the social order which 
he has created in realizing his own powers, and which he sustains 
in maintaining himself.. Indeed, he has already gone forth on 
this adventure, and gone forth armed with presuppositions that 
are so new as to give it great significance. Nature, as an object 
of surpassing intellectual and practical interest, is finding in man 
himself a not unworthy rival. We have at last become thoroughly 
awake to the fact that, side by side, or even continuous with, the 
natural cosmos, there exists another cosmos, —a stable order of 
human relations which, like the former, has its general uniform- 
ities awaiting to be interpreted by means of universal laws. The 
desire to comprehend the laws of the order of civilized society, 
and of directing and controlling to some extent the forces that 
struggle and combine within it, is becoming a public passion. 
Wherever we turn we find men discussing what are called “ social 
problems ;” for they desire some less spendthrift way of securing 
the general welfare. All the great organs of public thought — 
the pulpit, the platform and the press— are eloquent with this 
theme. Social problems are set to us by our times ; so that we 
cannot avoid them; we cannot even postpone them. It will be 
well if we can attempt their solution in that spirit of serene 
and patient impersonality which springs from a conviction of the 
sovereignty of simple truth, and which has so distinguished the 
pursuit of knowledge in the natural sphere. The need of that 
spirit is more imperative here than in any other realm of inquiry ; 
for the facts are more complex, the personal equation is much 
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more difficult to strike, the value of pure, unimpassioned truth is 
higher and error brings more immediate and more irremediable 
disaster. 

It is well for us that, as a rule, the times which set the 
problem generally contribute something to the solution as well. 
And if the social problem has in our day become more acute in 
many important respects than it ever was before, the intellectual 
and moral conditions under which the answer may be sought 
have also become more favorable. The influence of natural science 
is itself very significant to the inquiry into the nature of the social 
order. Not that the methods of natural science can, as is even 
yet sometimes thought, be immediately applied to social problems. 
To every material we must bring the appropriate categories; to 
every lock its own key; and we cannot discover the nature of 
man and of human society if we begin by ignoring the qualities 
which distinguish them from natural things. Nevertheless, the 
successful pursuit of knowledge in the physical realm has created 
a habit of mind favorable to patient inquiry in the more com- 
plex region of social phenomena. Natural science itself, when it 
attempts to speculate and become a philosophy, — as it generally 
does, — shows a tendency to turn away from the crude materialism 
of its earlier days. It is beginning to recognize that its cate- 
gories are abstract, and valid only within strict limits. Above all, 
a suspicion has arisen that the natural cosmos that has no intrinsic 
reference to one of its most marvelous phenomena, namely, the 
intelligent being, i. e. that the world with which science has been 
content to deal in the past is only a fragment. An important 
actor is left out of the play as represented by the man of science, 
namely, the intrinsic relation of nature to mind. The idea of 
evolution, even though it may have raised more problems than it 
has solved so far, has led thinkers first to divine and then to feel 
convinced that the natural and the social orders are in some way 
or other continuous and constitute one cosmos. In other words, 
man and the social world he has made are no longer regarded as 
contingent addenda to a natural scheme complete without them. 
On the contrary, we surmise that we both need nature to explain 
man and man to explain nature; and even that the latter need 
is the more imperative of the two. For man epitomizes nature ; 
nature, amongst its many other manifestations, issues in man; 
and, having such an issue, it cannot be treated as the crude 
mechanism which it was supposed to be by the earlier investi- 
gators. The progress of natural inquiry will lead inevitably to a 
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new attempt to understand man. Indeed, it would not be diffi- 
cult to show from the recent history of the sciences of man that 
they have felt the new impulse; psychology, logic, ethics and 
politics already show that a new spirit is abroad. 

On the practical side, the pressure upward is still greater, for 
the conditions of practical life in civilized society have changed 
during the last sixty years in the most fundamental manner. 
Modern invention has led to the organization of industry, to the 
stratification of society into classes, with common and yet com- 
peting professional and commercial interests, and to the estab- 
lishment of an economic world on a most sensitive and unstable 
equilibrium, — phenomena to which the past offers hardly any 
parallel. All the familiar landmarks of social economy have been 
swept away. We are constrained to ask with new seriousness, 
“ What is this social machine which I have helped to create, 
which reveals to me at the same moment both my weakness and 
my strength, and which is at once my master and my servant, 
and who am I that have made it?” The conviction is taking 
possession of the common mind that men, in pursuing their own 
ends, have to take account of one another. If at times they 
may be tempted to regard the peaceful gospel of the brotherhood 
of man as a noble but rather empty and impracticable sentiment, 
the ceaseless struggle in the industrial world teaches them very 
effectively that in order to live they must associate. The indi- 
vidual in his isolation and singularity has had his weakness laid 
bare. It has become altogether undeniable that the life of every 
man in civilized society is inextricably entangled with that of 
his fellows. In a word, the world has turned its back upon 
Individualism in practice, and even its selfishness has been con- 
strained to take upon itself a more or less social form. 

Now, we have only to interpret these new conditions, and 
press them to their ultimate issues, in order to arrive at the 
important conclusion that the nature of the individual is essen- 
tially social. That is to say, a man’s relations to his fellows are 
not addenda to his personality, but the inmost content and real- 
ity of it. He cannot act as a rational being, nor be a rational 
being, except by incorporating them. The difference between 
individuals in significance and worth comes from the different 
degrees in which they have been able thus to incorporate in 
themselves these social relations, and to constitute themselves into 
foci of the general life. Man grows as an individual; expands 
and deepens his private personality by understanding the social 
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medium, by making its meaning his knowledge, and by converting 
its higher tendencies and possibilities of better things into his 
rational purpose. In the ideal individual the life of his com- 
munity would receive a new incarnation. So that individual and 
society are not separable as different elements within a whole. 
Distinction, friction, antagonism, come only from their imperfec- 
tion. The one is not the other only because it is not itself. 
Society is an external necessity to the individual because he is 
not sufficiently intelligent to grasp its meaning, or sufficiently 
good to adopt its ends; and society, on its part, is a mechanical 
and most imperfect whole only because its members are only partly 
rationalized. 

The same truth may be expressed conversely. If the nature 
of the individual is essentially social, the nature of society is es- 
sentially individual, or “ personal,” if that more highly favored 
and less accurate term be preferred. I do not mean by this 
that society as it approaches its ideal becomes more like a physi- 
cal organism in having one brain or one centre of self-conscious 
activity. The idea of organism thus metaphorically used has 
really very little value ; and we contribute little to the solution 
of social problems by multiplying ingenious analogies between 
physiological and socigl tissues, organs and functions. Society 
is a hyper-organism. It shows a tendency to be all in every 
part, in a way to which the physical organism furnishes no ade- 
quate parallel. A society has not reached its ideal until it has as 
many centres of conscious activity as it has members. To the 
individual who does not comprehend his relations to his fellows, 
the community is a mechanical system and a hard taskmaster. 
He is impliedly at war with it, and a public danger. And a 
society — be it a family, a municipality, a church or a state — is 
really one only if all that are in it are also of it; only if its 
meaning is open to all its members and its purposes beat in every 
one of its organs. The truth of individuality is thus to be found 
in a fully organized society ; and of society in a fully developed 
individual. 

I find this truth everywhere acknowledged in our day in a 
manner. No doubt what strikes us, when we first contemplate 
modern social life, is its apparently irreconcilable internecine 
conflicts. These conflicts are reflected into the doctrines of 
thinkers upon this subject, as well as into the proposals of prac- 
tical reformers ; so that the difference between Socialist and Indi- 
vidualist has become more immediately important, as well as more 
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passionate, than perhaps any other. Nevertheless, we always find 
that the Socialist, while aiming in the first place at securing the 
solidarity of society, professes a wish to preserve the individuality 
of its members; and the Individualist, while desiring above all 
to protect the freedom of the members, desires also to preserve 
the unity of society. Both parties seek both individual and social 
welfare ; and it is sufficiently obvious to both parties that neither 
of these forms of good can be secured where either individual 
freedom or social order is allowed to perish. The abstract prin- 
ciple of the coincidence of private and general good is denied by 
noone. But it is one matter to acknowledge a great principle 
and quite another to apply it consciously, and with faithfulness 
and consistency, to the details of theory and practice. I take it 
that in this matter of the relation of the individual to society we 
have gained very little more than a general hypothesis. So far, 
we have done very little to explicate its contents in theory, or to 
show its practical application to the problems that irritate and 
excite us. 

The principle of the essential coincidence of individual and 
social welfare occupies in the moral sphere a place analogous 
to the conception of the uniformity of nature — using the term 
“nature” in its broadest sense—in the sphere of knowledge. 
This latter conception has attained the rank of a universal postu- 
late only in comparatively recent times. There are some who 
would still limit the conception to the infra-human sphere, and. 
who would fain provide, in the region of man’s spiritual activities, 
room for absolute new beginnings and surprises. But, on the 
whole, reflective persons, unless they have fallen into the error of 
thinking that man’s freedom must have in it an element of chance, 
agree in regarding the order of reality as both sure and universal. 
Not that this conviction of universal order is justified by our actual 
knowledge. Our knowledge of the connections of things breaks 
off short on every hand: we do not know what binds together 
the common qualities of common objects, or what, in a thousand 
instances, links antecedent to consequent. The existence of law 
is, in all such cases, an unverified hypothesis, and the conception 
of the world as a cosmic whole is an ideal after which we reach 
rather than our actual possession. But, on the other hand, this 
hypothesis is something more than a guess: it is a postulate of 
thought, without which thinking would not take place. Once 
convinced that the world is not a cosmos but a chaos, that there 
is no connection between events, that any antecedent may be fol- 
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lowed by any consequent, thought would be both impossible and 
idle. The processes that give unity to our experience and make 
our life rational all rest upon and are inspired by the belief that 
the world is one, and a whole in which every phenomenon has its 
own place. And the evolution of our rational life, together with 
every fresh insight into the nature of reality, is simply a pro- 
gressive ratification of this faith of reason in the outer order of 
the world; it is a realization of the ideal of knowledge which is 
present in the crudest intellectual endeavor, and only very im- 
perfectly achieved and actualized in the most mature. 

In a similar way it can be shown that the conception of the 
moral cosmos, the conception that every particular good has its 
own place and meaning in a scheme of universal good, constitutes 
the beginning and the end of our practical moral life. This is 
the parallel hypothesis which the gradual growth of individual 
character and of social life progressively makes good. Morality 
moves within this hypothesis ; it finds its basis in it as a postu- 
late, and its goal in it as an ideal. The recognition of an act as 
obligatory, the consciousness that the thing done is “ right,” is 
the recognition of it as an instance of a good that is universal, 
unconditioned, existing in its own right, and binding just on that 
account. Every right action is a fresh reification of a universal 
law of goodness, and therefore a contribution to the welfare of 
all; and every wrong deed is a public calamity. The distinction 
‘ of private from public good is, in the moral sphere, entirely false. 
There is no duty to self that is not also a duty to others, and 
no duty to others which is not the most supreme and most inti- 
mate good of the self. Morality is no alternation of egoism and 
altruism, a compromise between private and public welfare, but a 
process of giving individual form to universal principles. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this process is in every sense incom- 
plete and imperfect. The principle of the whole is most inad- 
equately realized and exemplified in the details of human action. 
The universal and the particular elements of the good are most 
incompletely reconciled, and are often in direct conflict. But 
this comes from the fact that society is not a whole, and that its 
members are incomplete individuals. There is neither perfect 
law nor perfect liberty. The evolution of the individual’s powers 
is hindered by the hard necessities of an imperfectly moralized 
social system, and the evolution of the public good is baffled by 
the narrow views, the unsocialized wills of individuals. So that 
in the presence of these facts, which broadly characterize modern 
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life with its conflict of the interests of individuals with individ- 
uals and of class with class within the social whole, it is not easy 
to maintain one’s faith in the reality of the moral cosmos. It is 
more easy to sympathize both with the Socialists and with the 
Individualists who, for different and even opposite reasons, despair 
of reconciling the two primary conditions of man’s welfare, and 
of identifying public and private good. Instead of the recon- 
ciliation of these two vital elements, they would postpone, even if 
they do not desire to suppress, one element in favor of the other. 
They differ only in regard to what shall be put in the fore and 
what in the back ground. The Socialist, weary of the strain and 
the strife of the competitive world of private interests, would 
take away the occasion of these, — or as much of it as is sup- 
posed to be in the unrestricted possession and use of wealth, — 
in order to secure a closer social unity. The Individualist would 
resist what seems to him to be the mechanization of society and 
of the individuals which constitute it, in order to maintain that 
individual independence and enterprise to which he is prone to 
attribute social advance so far as it has been secured. As a 
matter of theory they would both be equally ready to admit that, 
in an ideal state of matters, the intimate unity of the whole and 
the independence of the parts would coexist. But in practice 
they despair of this ideal. They cannot see that, as we have 
shown, this ideal is in process of being actualized, and that the 
evolution of both individual character and of such social com- 
munities as the state, are simply evidences of its operation. 
They see only its imperfectly unified elements, and they assume 
an attitude of negation and antagonism to either the one or the 
other of them. They fall into the service of an abstraction, and 
therefore also into conflict with one another. Social and indi- 
vidual ends to these modern prophets and reformers assume the 
appearance of being mutually exclusive. And the very highest 
practical solution that is hoped for is a form of compromise be- 
tween them, some definition of the limits within which social and 
individual activity should respectively be confined. 

Such a view is apt to appear more reasonable after all than a 
more outspoken and unrestrained optimism which identifies social 
and individual ends, and represents both as evolving together. 
But I am inclined to think that it is truly less scientific and 
thorough, and is only another example of the tendency of ordinary 
thought to play fast and loose with great principles. It would be 
admitted that, within the sphere of knowledge, the principle of 
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uniformity, or of the rational coherence of the parts within the 
whole, must be held in its integrity. A world which allows any 
place for pure contingency would be all irrational. Its laws or 
universals would hold now and then only, and therefore never 
absolutely ; and a law which is not absolute is, of course, not a 
law. Now it is not a less unconditioned demand of the moral 
consciousness that the world of morality should be in like manner 
a true cosmos. In a word, there cannot be “ one lost good.” 

But apart from these ultimate conditions of intellectual and 
moral activity, we should be very slow to prescribe limits to the 
possibilities of the moral progress of man. Vatwre, whether in 
the human or in the infra-human sphere, is apt to be wider than 
man’s thoughts, and to be moved with purposes which he very 
imperfectly divines, and never knows except in part. We are 
only slowly learning what a majestic thing the world is, and the 
mind of man which can explore its wonders. But this conscious- 
ness of the majesty of the world and of the mind of man —a 
consciousness which ever grows within us as we witness natural 
science gradually withdrawing the veil from the face of reality — 
is an inheritance of his age to which the modern moralist may 
also lay claim. He may regard the moral powers dwelling in 
man as on their way to the institution of an order of social life 
whose laws are as universal and necessary as those of the natural 
cosmos. Their necessity would have a different history, it is 
true, and be the very expression of freedom, but they would not, 
on that account, be the less necessary, the less sovereign, the 
less constant and harmonious. And it is evident that such an 
ideal order would fulfill the desire of the Socialist. But it would 
also satisfy the Individualist. For it would stint no member of 
that society of any human quality, deprive him of no power or 
propensity or opportunity to do right; but leave to him a re- 
sponsibility which he can divide with no one, and therefore moral 
possibilities to whose scope there is no dead limit. I should 
lay it down as a necessary consequence of the postulate on which 
morality rests that social evolution means individual evolution, 
and vice versa ; and, therefore, that to endeavor to secure the 
one by limiting the other is to be false to both. And I should 
charge both Socialists and Individualists with a certain disloyalty 
to their own principles if, while acknowledging the postulate of 
the coincidence of public order and individual liberty, they refuse 
to follow it into the details of theory and practical life. 

But it is time that we should look at this matter a little more 
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closely, in order to see how it comes that the concrete ideal is 
so uniformly set aside in our day in favor of these conflicting 
abstractions. When we translate this view of “ the concomitance 
of social and individual evolution ” into common words, it seems 
to mean that, as civilization advances, both the functions of society 
as a unity, and the functions of individuals within that society, 
are simultaneously enlarged. For evolution means just this in- 
crease of function, this capacity of responding in new ways to 
the demand of the environment; of doing more things and do- 
ing them better. And it may well be asked, How is it possible 
that society can do more and more for its members and at the 
same time allow, and even enable, them to do more and more for 
themselves? Is it not true, rather, that each of them has its 
own proper and peculiar province; that neither of these provinces 
can be enlarged without mischievous encroachment upon the 
other, and that the discovery of the true limiting line is the 
most imperative need of our times? We want the intellectual 
insight of the social and political theorist to indicate the direc- 
tion in which the line of division runs, and the prudence and 
strength of the man of affairs to maintain its observance at all 
costs. All parties practically agree in thinking that the recent 
development of social functions has carried with it restriction 
upon the members of society and a certain limitation of their 
powers. They differ only in that the Socialist welcomes this 
invasion of the individual’s province as a limitation of his oppor- 
tunity to do wrong, while the Individualist bewails it as a lim- 
itation of his power to do right. It is mainly upon these grounds 
that proposals to nationalize the land or the instruments of pro- 
duction are advocated and resisted. It is tacitly assumed that 
individual enterprise and liberty on the one hand, and communal 
action or “state interference,” on the other, are antagonistic. 
Human welfare is held to be best secured by maintaining an 
equilibrium between them, and equilibrium means the equality of 
opposing forces. It seems almost too obvious for debate that the 
more the state, or the organized community, undertakes and per- 
forms, the less there remains to be done by the individual gua 
individual. 

Nevertheless, obvious as these conclusions may seem to be, I 
believe they can be shown to imply a view as to the nature of 
the relation of society to its members which is not less false in 
theory than mischievous in practice. It rests, in fact, upon a 
mechanical metaphor which is not applicable within the sphere of 
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intelligent life; and it is definitely inconsistent with the concep- 
tion of the growth of personal intelligence and will by the ideal 
inclusion of social tendencies, and of the growth of society by 
fuller self-manifestation in the individual character of its mem- 
bers. In the mechanical sphere the equilibrium that rests upon 
resistance is the closest relation attainable, and there must be 
exclusion and extrusion; but, wherever we enter into the region 
of organic existence, mutual exclusion gives way to mutual inclu- 
sion. This is preéminently the case in the sphere of intelligence 
and morality, which constitute the medium in which human soci- 
ety maintains itself and develops. There what the part gains it 
gains both by means of, and for, the whole, and what the whole 
achieves makes achievement on the part of the members all the 
more easy. This doctrine is as old as Plato, who knew that the 
best education was membership of a good state, and that the good 
state is best realized by making it an institution for educating its 
citizens in all virtue. From this it would evidently follow that 
we can never benefit the individual by limiting the state’s power 
of efficient activity, nor the state by hampering the effective will 
and limiting the opportunity for independent activity on the part 
of its members. On this view the Individualist would desire more 
“ state interference,” and the Socialist, on his part, would as soon 
deprive the individual of his intelligence as of his private prop- 
erty. The former would know that a highly organized state is 
the means to the production of strong men, and the latter that 
strong men alone can make a powerful state. In one word, the 
theory that the mutual limitation and equilibration of individual 
and social powers is the practical ideal is radically inconsistent 
with the conception of the coincidence of perfect law and perfect 
liberty which we have represented as the beginning and the end, 
the essence and constitutive principle of moral life, social and 
individual. 

It is inconsistent also with the actual course of civilization. 
Impossible as it may at first seem to be, that both society and its 
members may at the same time enlarge their sphere of activity, 
history shows us that this has actually been taking place. Indeed, 
I am not sure that anything else of the highest moment has taken 
place. For this more intense integration and fuller articulation 
of the moral cosmos, this synthesis and analysis at one stroke, 
this growth of society as an active unit and of its members as 
free and effective personalities within it, is the very essence of 
civilization. A higher organism differs from a lower just in these 
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two ways: it is more effective as a whole, more intensely at one 
with itself, less indifferent to its parts, more capable of concen- 
trating itself at any part and making it, as it were, the centre of 
interest and activity and the temporary “seat of the soul,” and, 
at the same time, its parts are much more unique in structure and 
function. This is precisely the phenomenon which we observe 
when we contrast the ancient and rudimentary with the modern, 
developed state. A state which assumed every function to itself 
and denied all to the individual, an oligarchic or monarchic des- 
potism, always had the most limited functions; and though it 
claims to do all, it can really perform very little. To do more, 
it must make room for the individual and call forth his powers. 
On the other hand, an individual rich in resources of intelligence 
and will, who, by some misfortune, found himself a member of a 
crude and unorganized state, will be himself powerless. He must 
first lift his social environment to his own level. A highly organ- 
ized state is really a treasury of resources on which the individual 
can draw in doing his work and developing his character. ‘“ Our 
mother, the State,” is no sentimental expression. It expresses, 
rather, as Plato shows, the power which superintends the individ- 
ual at his birth, fosters him in his childhood, guides and protects 
him his life through, gives him his station and its duties, and 
puts into him the power to fulfill them. It is the stable back- 
ground of all his welfare, and just as truly the indispensable con- 
dition of his rational well-being as are the earth and air of his 
physical life. The civic state of Athens and Sparta, first experi- 
ments as they were in public liberty, represented a most stupen- 
dous advance in freedom on the earlier forms of society. They 
did more for the individual ; that is to say, they protected his life 
and enlarged it, providing him with the conditions of well-being in 
a way that was impossible to the Eastern despotisms. But these 
states did more for their members, and fulfilled larger functions, 
just because they accorded to their members this larger liberty. 

But if, on the other hand, we contrast these ancient states with 
a modern municipality, we find that their service to their mem- 
bers was as much less effective as the recognition of their private 
rights was more limited. After all, life was not so safe on the 
streets of Athens as in London or Paris. Nor did the city-state 
of Athens keep the streets clean and light them, secure the con- 
ditions of public health, build hospitals, provide for the poor and 
distribute justice, as in a modern city. The contention of the 
Socialists that Socialism is already upon us, is quite true, if by 
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that is meant that the methods of the organized service of the 
individual and society are indefinitely multiplied. But it is not 
true, if it is meant to convey that the individual’s sphere of action 
is being limited. For every fresh organization of the communal 
powers is capable of being, and generally is, a direct enlargement 
of the individual’s capacity to express and fulfill his legitimate 
desires. The liberty of the individual in the sense of a capacity 
for conceiving worthy purposes and great ends, and of bringing 
them about, — the only liberty worth having, —is as much greater 
in modern times as social life is more highly organized. The 
laws of the state are frequently prohibitive in form and are 
always restrictive in character; they define and bind and limit ; 
but to regard them as mere hindrances to individual development 
is like representing gravitation as a hindrance to movement, or 
like thinking that joints and sinews and muscles and nerves place 
an animal at a disadvantage as compared with a mollusk. To 
dissolve the state in order to make its members “free,” might 
seem a desirable though an unattainable ideal to Rousseau ; but 
any student of history knows now that to slacken its bonds is to 
pull down the sky and let loose the foundations of the great deep 
upon its citizens. 

But, it may be asked, do we not find in spite of theory that 
circumstances continually arise in which individual and social 
ends come into collision? Is not the problem of their relative 
priority being continually set, in different ages and to different 
peoples? Is it not necessary that we should give precedence 
either to social ends as being more comprehensive and perma- 
nent, or to personal ends as being more immediately imperative 
and more valuable in so far as, from the moral point of view, 
“character” must have the first place? Must we not, in the last 
resort, either regard society as means to personal ends, or indi- 
viduals as instruments of the social purpose? And is it not one 
of the best features of the moral life of the present day that it 
has turned its back upon the Individualism of the past age, and 
given definite priority, at least in theory, to the more universal 
conditions of social well-being ? 

I should answer these questions by saying that what has really 
been gained is a better explanation of the individual and a deeper 
insight into that which constitutes his well-being. We are pass- 
ing beyond the stage at which public and private ends can be 
opposed in this abstract way, and beginning to ask whether there 
are any legitimate social ends that do not find their goal in the 
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individual, or any legitimate personal ends that are not genuinely 
social in content. If they come into collision with one another, 
it is because they are in contradiction with themselves. The con- 
flict arises because either the individual or the society has blun- 
dered and sought an illegitimate end, even from its own point of 
view. A social will that does not justify itself in particular 
benefits to the individuals that constitute the community will 
delete itself; and an individual end which is anti-social tends to 
destroy the individual himself. I am inclined to think that each 
of these constitutes the best criterion for the other ; that is to say, 
that the particular purpose of the individual can be best judged 
in the light of its significance for society, and that the public end 
can be best judged by its value for the particular citizen. It is not 
true, as is too frequently supposed, that there are public ends to 
be achieved by public machinery, and private ends that must be 
left to the individual acting by himself, or in voluntary combina- 
tion with his fellows. On the contrary it might be held that 
there are no social ends as such, and no personal ends as such. 
Let us take the first of these statements. It can be shown by 
analysis of social ends and activities that the individual is both 
their terminus a quo and their terminus ad quem, and that they 
are in reality nothing but public means of satisfying private 
desires. If the state maintains an army or navy or a judicial 
system, or runs the penny post; if a municipality manufactures 
gas, cleans the streets or runs the tramways, it is surely only 
because this is the most effective way of securing safety, justice, 
comfort and convenience for the individual citizens. The public 
nature of the means in no way defeats the privacy of the ends 
secured. My correspondence with my neighbors is as much my 
own as if I carried my letters myself; and I go whither I wish 
on my own business even although I may employ the municipal 
tramway cars. In most cases I am free to employ or not to 
employ the public machinery as I think fit; in some cases I am 
obliged to contribute to the maintenance of the public machinery 
whether I employ it or not. But in all cases alike, even when I 
contribute to public education, or to the maintenance of judges 
or of prisons or hospitals, without myself employing them, and 
when the social will overrides mine, it would be difficult for me 
to show that I do not derive any advantage from these institu- 
tions; and it would be impossible to show that their end is not 
personal, individual, even though I should not happen to be one 


of those individuals for whom the state provides. In one word, 
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the social activities are means and not ends ; and organized society, 
in this respect, occupies the middle place between the individual’s 
will and the individual’s perfected purpose, as all instruments do. 

I postpone for the present the other aspect of this truth, in 
order to indicate the consequences that follow from what I have 
just said. If state or municipal action occupies the place we 
have indicated, then the problem of its extension is a much more 
simple matter than it is generally supposed to be. Once it is 
clearly seen that the individual is not supplanted but served by 
the state, and that the state, in all its activities, has no other 
aim than this service, the bitterness of the controversy between 
Socialists and Individualists might be expected to disappear. Any 
new proposal would be estimated from the point of view of its 
utility as means, and of its effectiveness as an instrument; and 
the great questions of individual and social rights would not be 
raised, as they are at present, whenever a municipality contem- 
plates a new enterprise. It would be adopted without hesitation 
in all cases where there is reasonable security that the civic ma- 
chinery is likely to be a better instrument than private enterprise. 
No doubt every such new social activity implies a certain disloca- 
tion ; and it must also be confessed that the dislocation is not in 
every respect analogous to that which takes place when a new 
private competitor in business enters the field. In a word, the 
principle we have laid down cannot be acted upon abstractly. The 
amount of dislocation involved in a new civic enterprise might 
make it imprudent in one community when it is not in another. 
In one city voluntary combination, or private enterprise, might 
clean the streets or run the tramways better than the municipality. 
In another, owing either to the defects of private endeavor or to 
the great practical intelligence of the civic authorities, the mu- 
nicipality may be intrusted with these functions. And the same 
truth holds, mutatis mutandis, as regards the state. But the 
essential point is this: there are hardly any limits that can be set 
off-hand to the functions of the city or the state. They may be 
very narrow, and they may be very wide ; but they can always be 
extended pari passu with the capacity of the city to evolve good 
servants. A city in which the general intelligence is high, and 
which can recognize and rightly appraise practical wisdom and 
moral integrity in its officials and agents, may with advantage 
undertake functions which, in a community where the intelligence 
and the morality are lower, would only lead to disaster. Once 
more we see, in fact, that the efficacy of the social will depends 
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in an absolute way on the intelligence and probity of the private 
will. There is no way of enlarging the functions of the public 
organ except that of deepening the meaning of “ personality” in 
the individual citizen. 

But “to deepen personality” is to socialize the man; and here 
arises the other aspect of the truth, according to which the indi- 
vidual has been regarded as subordinate to society, and morality 
represented as the pursuit of an altruistic ideal. In one sense 
this is a false ideal; it is false if it is meant that under any cir- 
cumstances the individual should seek the good of others as dis- 
tinguished from his own. I should hold as a matter of principle 
that every individual in Britain to-day has in his own personal 
concerns enough to occupy him, and that the man who considers 
that he has any call to be altruistic, in the sentimental sense 
of the term, has a most imperfect conception of duty. Duty is 
never supererogatory to the genuinely moralized consciousness, 
but an obligation laid upon him which he can set aside only at 
his own most private and personal peril. It is the novice in 
morality and not the veteran who carries with him into the ser- 
vice of his neighbor or of his state a supercilious sense of benevo- 
lence and of condescension, and thinks that he is working for 
others. The veteran has a better notion of the quality of duty 
and goodness. He is no meddler in many matters, but stands 
aside from affairs until they come to him as absolute imperatives 
which he dare not disobey because they involve his very manhood. 
When this is involved he may spend his life and pour out his 
soul like water in the public service; but the public service in 
that case is his most intimate and most real private good. 

But while there must remain in the moral life an intensely indi- 
vidual element, so that the rights of his personality can be sacri- 
ficed to nothing in the heavens above or in the earth beneath, and 
his good can be postponed to neither city nor state nor humanity, 
it must not be forgotten, on the other hand, that all this sacredness 
and supremacy of the individual’s will comes from its identifica- 
tion with that which is more than personal. It is the moral law, 
the universal good, the objective right, the eternal purpose writ- 
ten in the heavens, of which no jot or tittle can in any wise pass 
away, that gives validity to his claim to his own way. So that 
he can resist the will of the community or of the state only if 
he has identified himself with a will which, in the concrete sense, 
is more universal than either. In fact, the content of the mor- 
ally authoritative will must always be the common good ; just as 

the common good must always assume a personal form. 
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When this is borne in mind it is seen that we are entitled to 
resist every invasion of personality, in whatever high name it 
may come upon us. The common good attains reality not by 
invading but by constituting personality, by becoming, that is, 
the desire of the heart of the people. It cannot therefore come 
into collision with private good, although it may well conflict 
against private wills more or less ignorant of the good. And 
society develops not by limiting but by expanding private rights : 
only, on the other hand, what the individual claims must be a 
right, and therefore itself universal. 

Among the rights of the individual which, on this view, are 
constituted by society and ratified and further evolved by its prog- 
ress is that of private property ; and a reference to it may serve 
to illustrate the principle I have tried to expound. It is not 
infrequently held that one of the most characteristic and signifi- 
cant of modern tendencies is to restrict the right of the individ- 
ual to external goods and subordinate his use of them to consid- 
erations of social welfare. What is the ultimate meaning of the 
factory and other acts which limit the right of so-called “ free 
bargaining,” except that they imply the denial of the boasted 
“right” of the individual “to do as he likes with his own?” 
And looking to the future, it will be asked whether there is any 
legislative tendency more probable than that of the further limita- 
tion of individual caprice on behalf of the interests of society as 
a whole. Are we not on the way to a condition of matters in 
which the state shall be the only capitalist and employer and the 
individual be deprived of all rights of property other than those 
which would belong to him in the capacity of a civil servant? 

I would answer these questions in a way radically different 
from that of the militant socialists. I would distinguish between 
the definition and regulation of rights and their restriction or 
abolition. The so-called invasion of private rights to property I 
regard as a symbol that the social consciousness of the sacredness 
of property is deepening. The state, as a matter of fact, instead 
of depriving all alike of the power of saying, “‘ This is mine and 
not yours,” is endeavoring to indicate more accurately what is a 
man’s own, and to protect it more completely. An illustration 
may help to bring out this important point more clearly. There 
was a time when the “rights of property” extended over per- 
sons ; when a man might sell or buy his neighbor and dispose of 
his children as he pleased. Would it be held that, under these 
circumstances, property was more sacred and the independence of 
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the individual more’ fully recognized? On the contrary, they 
were little prized and little protected. And in the degree to 
which the state became conscious of their worth, to that degree 
it set itself to render them secure by means of restraining enact- 
ments. But the restraint fell upon the abuse, not upon the use, 
and it made the latter more secure by prohibiting the former. 
Indeed, it seems to me that the prohibitive legislation of any pro- 
gressive society is just the immediate consequence and expression 
of this more adequate consciousness of the conditions of individ- 
ual welfare, and is, in reality, negative only in form. It also 
seems to me that the public mind of our day is evidently growing 
more sensitive to the significance of material wealth, just as it 
has in the past become more sensitive to the meaning and worth 
of individual life and liberty. With the organization of indus- 
try the magnitude of the issues that depend upon the use and 
abuse of material wealth has become much more evident. The 
public will is slowly but deliberately setting itself to regulate its 
forces. But regulation is not abolition in the social sphere, any 
more than it is in the natural. It is no disadvantage to the good 
citizen or to society at large that the legislature should more and 
more effectively block the paths that lead to wrong action. The 
good citizen does not wish to send women down to work in pits, 
to employ little children in factories or to sweat his employees. 
He is not wronged by any legislation that prohibits these methods 
of making wealth; he is rather helped to do what is right, ena- 
bled to hold his own against industrial competitors who are not 
restrained by social and humanitarian considerations. I think it 
possible to go further, and to say that the immoral or unsocialized 
person is not wronged by any such regulations, nor deprived of 
any of his rights. Liberty to do wrong is scarcely a right, but 
the perversion or negation of a right. The wrong employment of 
a right always endangers it. There is hardly any right more 
fundamental than the right to be free. It is the origin and con- 
dition of all others, the element within which alone a distinctively 
human life is possible. Nevertheless the state can step in, under 
certain circumstances, and take it away, immuring the individual 
within four walls. And this is done not merely in order to pro- 
tect society against the criminal. It is better for the criminal 
himself to be walled in than to follow his evil ways unhindered, 
even although he may not acknowledge it. Punishment may very 
well be, and always is, when it fulfills its purpose, the only way 
left to us to protect the criminal against himself and restore to 
him his violated humanity. 
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I do not think, therefore, that the social tendencies of the 
present day point to a limitation of individual independence and 
enterprise, even although legislation is prohibitive as against cer- 
tain alleged rights and the positive funotions of society are being 
constantly enlarged. I think we may look forward to the future 
not without confidence. But that confidence were sadly mis- 
placed if it were true that law and liberty were like two sections 
of a confined surface ; if social ends and individual ends were 
mutually exclusive ; if the prohibition of the misuse of wealth 
and of the power it gives threatened the right to private property, 
without which the rudiments of positive freedom were impossible. 
But there is no such antagonism between the public and the pri- 
vate will, nor between the ideals of a progressive society and of 
the citizens who live within it. Social evolution and the evolu- 
tion of individual character are but two aspects of the same fact. 


HENRY JONES. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 





THE CHRISTIANITY OF IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH. 


EpisTLEs bearing the name of Ignatius of Antioch are extant 
in three recensions, — a longer Greek (and Latin) recension con- 
taining twelve epistles (to Mary, the Trallians, Magnesians, Tar- 
sians, Philippians, Philadelphians, Smyrnzans, Polycarp, the 
Antiochians, Hero, the Ephesians and Romans) ; a shorter Greek 
recension containing seven of the twelve (to the Ephesians, Mag- 
nesians, Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrnzans and Poly- 
carp) in a briefer form; and a Syriac recension containing three 
of the seven (to Polycarp, the Ephesians and Romans) in a still 
briefer redaction. The longer Greek recension, for many years 
the only one known, is now universally recognized as spurious, 
while the shorter one, discovered in the seventeenth century, is 
almost as universally regarded as genuine. The Syriac version, 
found about half a century ago and for a time thought by some 
to be the only representative of the original and authentic epis- 
tles, has been clearly shown, for instance, by Lightfoot, to be only 
an abridgment of the seven Greek letters. 

The seven commonly accepted epistles have recently been made 
the subject of an elaborate discussion by a French writer, E. 
Bruston, whose book, “Ignace d’ Antioche,” appeared some months 
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ago.! M. Bruston devotes a considerable part of his work to 
showing that only six of the Ignatian epistles are genuine, and 
that the seventh, the Epistle to the Romans, is by a later hand, 
thus reversing the opinion of Renan, who held that only the 
Epistle to the Romans is authentic. It is true that manuscript 
authority for the Epistle to the Romans is not quite so strong as 
for the other six, which always appear together, and it is true 
also that in Romans the author dwells much more upon the sub- 
ject of martyrdom than in the other letters, and writes with 
greater passion and with less self-restraint ; but the absence of 
the epistle from some manuscripts is sufficiently explained by the 
fact that it was addressed to a distant church, while the other six 
were all addressed to Asia Minor Christians; and so far as the 
difference in the subject-matter and in the mood of the author is 
concerned, in writing to Rome, where his martyrdom was to take 
place, it was natural that he should speak chiefly of his approach- 
ing triumph (as he regarded it), and in speaking of it should 
grow passionate and enthusiastic. On the other hand, the diction 
of all seven epistles is so characteristic that it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to separate them; and, which is even more impor- 
tant, the underlying conception of Christianity is the same in all. 
Had M. Bruston recognized, as he should, the profoundness and 
uniqueness of that conception, he could not have suggested another 
author for any one of the group. As a matter of fact, his whole 
treatment of the subject is too superficial and easy-going to de- 
mand very serious attention. 

It is the purpose of the present article not to discuss the 
genuineness of the epistles, — the genuineness of all seven may 
fairly be assumed in spite of M. Bruston’s book, — but simply 
to call attention to the remarkable personality of their author 
and especially to present in its essential features his conception 
of Christianity, a conception which, for depth and originality, is 
unapproached in the extant writings of the post-apostolic age, and 
the historic significance of which is far greater than has been 
generally recognized. The emphasis laid in most of the epistles 
upon the monarchical episcopate has made them an important 
source for the history of the developing organization of the early 
church, and their religious and theological importance has com- 
monly been overlooked. 

The martyr-bishop of Antioch, who met his death in Rome 

1 Ignace d’Antioche: ses épitres, sa vie, sa théologie. Etude critique suivie 
d’une traduction annotée, par E. Bruston. Paris, 1897. 8vo, pp. 283. 
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early in the second century, is a very picturesque figure. The 
seven brief letters which bear his name are our only source for a 
knowledge of his character, but his personality stands out from 
their pages with remarkable vividness. They were written in 
Asia Minor, while he was on his way from Antioch to Rome 
under sentence of death: four of them in Smyrna, where he made 
a temporary halt with the soldiers who had charge of him, the 
other three in Troas, just before he took ship for Europe. On 
their journey from Antioch, Ignatius and his guards had taken a 
road lying to the north of Ephesus, Magnesia and Tralles; and 
the Christians residing in those cities, disappointed at not seeing 
the illustrious bishop and martyr as they had hoped to do, sent 
delegates to Smyrna to meet him, and to express their sympathy 
and interest; and it was in reply to their kindly messages that 
Ignatius wrote three of the seven epistles. He also wrote, at 
the same time, a letter to the Christians of Rome announcing 
his coming and urging them not to take any steps to secure his 
release, and thus prevent the glorious consummation to which he 
was looking forward with feverish longing. From Troas, a little 
later, he wrote three other letters to the Christians of Philadel- 
phia and Smyrna, and to Polycarp, bishop of the latter church, 
urging them to send messengers to his own church of Antioch, 
to congratulate his flock upon the peace which they were again 
enjoying after the persecution to which he had fallen a victim. 
The epistles furnish beautiful illustrations of the close ties of 
sympathy and love which bound together in those early days 
Christians even of widely separated localities. We do not won- 
der, as we read them, that the Christian congregations scattered 
far and wide over the Roman Empire — entirely independent of 
each other as they were, so far as organization was concerned — 
yet developed with such remarkable uniformity and before many 
generations had passed constituted a compact, well-organized and 
well-governed whole. We see in the sense of Christian brother- 
hood, which voices itself in the epistles of Ignatius and in the 
practical exhibitions of that brotherhood, to which those epistles 
testify, the force which gave rise ultimately to the one Catholic 
church. But we are interested in Ignatius’ epistles just now, not 
for the light which they throw upon the condition of the church in 
his day, but for the revelation they give us of his Christian char- 
acter and conceptions. 

We are introduced by them to a typical martyr, to a man who 
was the extremest kind of fanatic upon the subject of martyr- 
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dom, to a man who saw in death for the name of Christ the 
greatest possible privilege and the highest possible glory. There 
were many like him in the age of persecution, men who rejoiced 
in martyrdom, and who wept when for one reason or another 
their lives were spared. And yet, though typical of a large class 
of Christians in his joy at his impending fate, Ignatius was no 
ordinary martyr. There was that in him which makes one forget 
the martyr in contemplating the man. At first sight we are pos- 
sibly a little repelled by the writer of the somewhat highly colored 
letters which bear his name. There seems to be something arti- 
ficial and theatrical in his attitude. It looks almost as if he were 
posing for the admiration of his readers. But on looking more 
closely, we see that we do him injustice in thinking thus. He is 
too dead in earnest to make believe. He is on his way to his 
execution, and his imagination is fired with the thought of the 
great part he is soon to play in the sight of angels and of men, 
and yet he is full of humility, and he never thinks of taking glory 
to himself, or of pointing to himself as an example of fortitude 
and heroism. He is simply a servant, and he rejoices not in any- 
thing he has done or endured, but purely in the fact that he has 
been chosen, unworthy though he feels himself to be, to wear the 
martyr’s crown. The martyrs were not always thus. One of the 
most disagreeable and repellent features about most of them is 
their extreme self-consciousness and the not unnatural feeling, 
which they did not always take pains to conceal, that they were 
better than their brethren. But in Ignatius there is nothing of 
the kind. There is in fact no more beautiful example in history 
of humility, blended with joy and satisfaction in one’s lot. 

But it is not only the genuineness and simplicity of the humil- 
ity of Ignatius that appeals to us; his keen interest in all that 
is going on about him and his undiminished concern’ for the 
good of his fellow disciples are very attractive. The annals of 
Christianity, and not of Christianity alone but of other religions 
as well, contain records of many other martyrs besides Ignatius, 
and we know that many others besides him went to death not 
simply with the same fortitude but also with the same joy and 
exultation; but seldom has there been one who has united his 
eagerness and impatience for death with his living interest in the 
world about him and his active care for its welfare. His letters 
sound in large part as if he were just entering upon active Chris- 
tian work in Asia Minor, and as if there rested upon his own 
shoulders the responsibility of all its churches. He is on his way 
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to martyrdom, but it is of others, not of himself, that he chiefly 
thinks. The note of affection, too, which runs through all his let- 
ters is extremely beautiful. It is not that he has laid aside all the 
animosities of life in the face of approaching death, and desires 
to be at peace with all men and to give them his parting bene- 
diction. There is no hint in the epistles of such a spirit, and 
his hatred for those whom he deems worthy of hatred burns as 
warmly as any one could desire, and his words of denunciation 
are sharp and scathing. 

The letters, in fact, are not the dying utterance of a pious and 
kindly saint, but the hot, vigorous, polemic outburst of a man 
whose whole soul is enlisted in the warfare of the church of 
Christ, and whose nearness to heaven only inflames his imagina- 
tion and enkindles his enthusiasm, without in the least withdraw- 
ing his interest from those about him and from the things which 
concern them. His genuine humanness makes him lovable. His 
glowing language and his fervid imagination have led some to 
speak of him as hysterical, but the characterization is unjust. He 
may grow excited and at times seem almost beside himself with 
transport at the thought of his approaching translation, but he 
never forgets the solid ground beneath his feet, and he never 
loses his strong, sturdy common sense. What could be farther 
from the weak hysteria of the unbalanced fanatic than his ring- 
ing exhortation to his brother bishop Polycarp: “Stand thou 
firm as an anvil when it is smitten”? (Ad Polyc. 3). Or than 
such wise and pithy utterances as the following: “It is better to 
keep silence and to be than to talk and not to be” (Ad Eph. 15). 
“Tt is meet that we not only be called Christians but also be 
Christians” (Ad Magn. 4). ‘ Where there is more toil, there is 
much gain” (Ad Polyc. 1). “I heard certain persons saying 
‘Unless I find it written in the charters I believe it not;’ . . . but 
as for me, my charter is Jesus Christ” (Ad Phil. 8). “ A Chris- 
tian has no authority over himself but giveth his time to God” 
(Ad Polyc. T). And how can we question the soundness and self- 
control of a man who could write such a passage as this: “I 
have many deep thoughts in God; but I take the measure of 
myself lest I perish in my boasting. For now I ought to be the 
more afraid and not to give heed to those who would puff me up; 
for they that say such things are a scourge to me. For, though 
I desire to suffer, yet I know not whether I am worthy; for the 
envy of the devil is unseen, indeed, by many, but against me it 
wages fiercer war. So, then, I crave gentleness, whereby the 
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prince of this world is brought to naught” (Ad Trall. 4). But 
above all is the intense devotion to Christ which permeates and 
transfigures Ignatius. Whatever else he may have been, he was 
Christ’s, and his loyalty and affection for his Master controlled 
all his thinking, feeling, doing. His whole life was centred in 
his Lord, and got its meaning and its worth from him alone. 

The epistles of Ignatius are a part of himself. Fiery, incisive, 
rugged, vigorous, at times even eloquent, they voice admirably 
the character and temper of their author. Such passages as the 
following will reveal him more truly than anything I ¢an say: 
“ Christianity is a thing of power whenever it is hated by the 
world” (Ad Rom. 3). ‘1am God’s wheat, and I am ground by 
the teeth of wild beasts that I may be found pure bread” (Ad 
Rom. 4). “ Near to the sword, near to God; in company with 
wild beasts, in company with God; only in the name of Jesus 
Christ that we may suffer together with Him. I endure all things 
since He himself, the perfect man, enableth me” (Ad Smyr. 4). 
“ Bear with me. I know what is expedient for me. Now am I 
beginning to be a disciple. May naught of things visible and 
things invisible envy me; that I may attain unto Jesus Christ. 
Come fire, and cross, and grapplings with wild beasts, wrenching 
of bones, hacking of limbs, crushing of my whole body ; come 
cruel tortures of the devil to assail me! Only be it mine to 
attain unto Jesus Christ” (Ad Rom. 5). “The pangs of a new 
birth are upon me. Bear with me, brethren. Do not hinder me 
from living ; do not desire my death. Bestow not upon the world 
one who desireth to be God’s, neither allure him with material 
things. Suffer me to receive the pure light. When I am come 
thither then shall I be a man. Permit me to be an imitator of 
the passion of my God. If any man hath Him within himself, 
let him understand what I desire and let him have fellow feeling 
with me, for he knoweth the things which straiten me” (Ad Rom. 
6). The epistles in which these and many other equally striking 
and characteristic passages occur are not studied compositions or 
literary works of art ; they are the hurried, impetuous, unpremed- 
itated expression of Ignatius’ thought and feeling, but they are 
all the more valuable on that very account. In them speaks the 
man himself, and through them are revealed much more clearly 
than would be possible in an elaborate essay or a carefully pre- 
pared book, not simply his character, but also his fundamental 
Christian conceptions. And those conceptions are of the very 
greatest interest. They can be fully understood only in the light 
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of the man back of them. With his fervid imagination, his high- 
strung organism and his intensity of temper, his Christian experi- 
ence must have been from the beginning peculiarly vivid and 
must have dominated his thought and life. His convictions bear 
to no small degree the stamp of his own personality, and they 
were doubtless in large part the fruit of his own inner needs. 

In letters composed under the circumstances in which Ignatius 
wrote, we should not expect, of course, to find any systematic pre- 
sentation of the truths of the Christian system, or any elaborate 
exposition of the writer’s faith. Yet it is an interesting and sig- 
nificant fact that there underlies all his epistles a definite, clear- 
eut and profound conception of Christianity which controls his 
thinking, and which differentiates him in the most striking way 
from all the other so-called Apostolic Fathers. To the great 
majority of his Christian contemporaries, — to the two Clements, 
to Barnabas, Polycarp, Hermas, the author of the Didache and 
others, — Christianity was a law for the government of man’s 
life, and the promise of future reward to those observing that law 
faithfully. Christianity was at bottom purely ethical in the nar- 
row sense of that word. The Christian law rested, it is true, upon 
distinct divine sanctions, and therefore appealed to men with 
peculiar power, but it differed in other respects very little from 
the existing ethical systems of the age. The first and second 
centuries of the Christian era were marked by a widespread im- 
pulse toward moral reform. However low the average condition 
of the Roman world in the closing years of the republic, it is 
certain that during the early days of the empire a mighty ethi- 
cal movement was in progress quite independent of the Chris- 
tian church, and its effects were widely felt among all classes of 
people. This movement meant the growing recognition of moral 
law and the growing sense of the necessity of conforming one’s 
life to its dictates. The movement found its philosophical expres- 
sion and justification chiefly in Stoicism, which enjoyed a remark- 
able revival during the first and second centuries. Under the 
influence of the later Stoics, increasing emphasis was laid upon 
duty, —duty not toward nature and the state alone, but duty to- 
ward God as well. It was natural, therefore, that Christianity, 
which stood so firmly for pure and holy living, should be inter- 
preted by the church at large, both missionaries and converts, as 
a law. In fact, had it not been so interpreted, it could hardly 
have found general acceptance, especially in the West, where the 
emphasis upon law was so controlling. 
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But to Ignatius Christianity was something entirely different 
from this. His spirit was that which expressed itself in the 
Greek mysteries and in the various mystical movements of the 
age. He believed in morality, to be sure, and in the importance 
of pure and holy living; but Christianity, as he conceived it, was 
primarily the impartation to mortal flesh of immortality. Accord- 
ing to Ignatius all men are mortal because they are partakers of 
corrupt flesh. This is the great curse which rests upon all 
humanity, not punishment for guilt, not suffering and misery, but 
death — death due not to sin, but to the finiteness and imperfect- 
ness of human nature, and involving not the flesh alone, but the 
spirit as well. With the same interest that voiced itself in the 
Greek mysteries, his great desire was immortality, or freedom 
from the bondage of death, and the acquirement of a new nature 
which might survive the death of the body, and continue to exist 
forever. His conception was a very real one. He dealt not in 
terms of personality, but in terms of nature. He thought not of 
immortality as a gift which might be bestowed upon a person as a 
reward, but of immortality as a necessary quality of the infinite 
nature of God, and as a quality which could attach to the finite 
nature of man only as man is deified, or, in other words, is ac- 
tually -united to and partakes of deity. It was in the light of 
this conception of man’s condition and need that Ignatius inter- 
preted Christianity. The work of Christ he pictured primarily, 
not .as the revelation of God’s law, as his work was commonly 
conceived by the other Apostolic Fathers, but as the assumption 
of human flesh in order that there might be imparted to it the 
quality of immortality. But immortality could be imparted to 
humanity only by deity; for only the infinite nature of God is 
essentially immortal; and so Christ must be the incarnation of 
deity. He must be God in human flesh, if human flesh is to be 
made immortal. Only as there is union of deity and humanity 
in Christ, can the finite and corrupt nature of man be endowed 
with the divine quality of immortality. Thus Ignatius was led to 
assert in the most unequivocal terms the real deity of Christ, an 
assertion found in the writings of none of his post-apostolic con- 
temporaries. To others Christ was the messenger of God, and, 
though he might be treated and honored as God, because the mes- 
senger represents the one who sends him, there was no thought of 
identifying him with God, no thought of asserting his essential 
deity. Only Ignatius among the Apostolic Fathers took that step 
under the stress of his conception of humanity’s need. 
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But it was this same conception of man’s need which led him 
to insist upon the genuine humanity of Christ. That he laid such 
stress upon the substantiality of Christ’s earthly body both before 
and after his death and resurrection,! and upon the reality of his 
birth, his suffering, his death, his resurrection, was due not to the 
fact that there were docetists in his part of the world, whom he 
thought it necessary to oppose, but to the deeper fact that only 
as Christ’s human nature was real and complete could immortal- 
ity be imparted to man. Only as there was a true union of divine 
and human in Christ, only as the infinite laid hold upon the finite 
and endowed it with its own qualities, could human nature become 
partaker in immortality. And so Ignatius laid especial emphasis 
upon the reality of the incarnation, upon the coming together of 
deity and humanity. Here, too, he was unique among his post- 
apostolic contemporaries. Some of them never thought of Christ 
as the incarnation of a pre-existent being, — regarding him 
rather as a mere man, called and commissioned by God and en- 
dowed with the Holy Spirit, — while those who did assume an 
incarnation pictured it as merely for the purpose of revealing the 
will and truth of God more clearly, or of fulfilling prophecy, and 
thus supplying proof of the divineness of Christ’s message. But 
to Ignatius the incarnation, viewed as the essential union of deity 
and humanity, was the fundamental and indispensable fact in 
Christ’s work, and the revelation which he imparted was of 
merely minor significance. Ignatius did not regard the redemp- 
tive work of Christ as exhausted with the incarnation, though in 
consistency he might have done so. It is not simply that God 
assumes human flesh and thus deifies it by its union with himself ; 
the God-man Christ dies and rises again in order that the impar- 
tation of immortality to human flesh may be complete. Not only 
does humanity become a sharer in the qualities of deity by being 
joined with deity in Christ; it actually overcomes its original 
mortality by enduring death and then rising above it, and enter- 
ing upon the new immortal and incorruptible because divine life. 

It is in accordance with his conception of man’s need and of 
the redemptive work of Christ, that Ignatius conceives the funda- 
mental condition of salvation as union with Christ. In the God- 





1 Compare e.g. Ad Trail. 10; Ad Smyr.1, 2,3, 12 : “For I know and believe 
that He was in the flesh even after the resurrection ; and when He came to 
Peter and his company He said to them, ‘Lay hold and handle me and see 
that I am not an incorporeal demon.’ And straightway they touched Him and 
believed, being joined unto his flesh and blood ” (Ad Smyr. 3). 
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man human nature is deified, and becomes immortal, but human 
nature in other men shares in the redemption thus wrought only 
as it becomes one with the nature of Christ, and this is accom- 
plished, according to Ignatius, by faith and love. By faith and 
love a real mystical identity between the believer and Christ is 
brought about which makes him a sharer in divinity as truly as 
the human nature of Christ shares in it, and thus saves him from 
the great curse of death. The union which Ignatius conceives as 
taking place through faith and love between the believer and 
Christ is not a mere ethical union, a union of purpose, of sym- 
pathy or of affection, but an actual physical union. It is true 
that faith and love are ethical terms and that the union accom- 
plished by their exercise might seem to be only ethical; but 
Ignatius does not conceive it thus. It is to him as real and vital 
a union as if the blood of Christ actually flowed in the believer’s 
veins. It is a mystical way of thinking which is not natural to 
us, but which was common in the East in Ignatius’ day. 

The reality of the union between the believer and Christ 
appears very clearly in Ignatius’ conception of membership in 
the church of Christ, as effecting that oneness which alone makes 
redemption possible. It is well known that Ignatius lays the 
very greatest stress upon Christian’ unity, that it is in fact the 
chief theme of the majority of his epistles. Doubtless the condi- 
tions that existed in the churches of Asia Minor had something 
to do with his emphasis upon it. But it is clear that his convic- 
tion of its importance had a much deeper basis than the pressure 
of heresy from within and of persecution from without; that it 
rested, in fact, upon his conception of the nature and method of 
salvation. The church is the body of Christ, according to Igna- 
tius, and by union with it, by becoming a part of it, one comes 
into real and vital union with Christ and shares in the’ divine 
nature which is his. In a similar way Ignatius conceives of 
participation in the eucharist as effecting a union between the 
believer and his Lord. The eucharist he regards as the real 
Christ, and in partaking of it a man comes not merely symboli- 
cally or in thought, but in reality into union with him, into essen- 
tial, physical union, and thus shares in the divine nature which 
is his. Thus by faith in and love for Christ, by membership in 
the Christian church, the body of Christ, by participation in the 
eucharist, his flesh and blood, a man becomes united to the divine 
nature which is incarnate in Christ, and so his mortal nature is 
endowed with immortality and he is saved. 
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We know nothing about Ignatius’ pre-Christian experience 
and about the circumstances of his conversion, and so we do not 
know whether he became a Christian because Christianity seemed 
to him to satisfy, in the way that has been indicated, the funda- 
mental need of man, or whether he was led to realize the need 
and to interpret Christianity as he did only after he had become 
a Christian; but in any case it is evident that he felt the influ- 
ence of a widespread tendency in contemporary religious thought, 
and that his interpretation of Christianity was very largely 
moulded by it. He is the great representative in his age of the 
religious as distinguished from the merely moral conception of 
Christianity, of mysticism as distinguished from legalism. 

After this brief sketch of the Christianity of Ignatius, and of 
its general principle and tendency, the question naturally arises, 
Was his conception of the Gospel original with himself? Was he 
the first one in the church to regard the work of Christ as the 
redemption of man from death by the deification of humanity 
through his union of the divine and human natures? So far as 
our present knowledge goes, the question must be answered in 
the affirmative. It is true that Ignatius’ conceptions resemble 
Paul’s very closely in some respects, and it cannot be doubted 
that he was influenced by Paul to a large degree. Indeed, it is 
more than likely that he got the suggestion upon which his en- 
tire structure was built from Paul's epistles. Yet there was 
a marked and significant difference between Paul and Ignatius 
which shows that the interests which actuated them and the 
fundamental conceptions which underlay their respective inter- 
pretations of the Gospel were very diverse. According to Paul, 
man’s great need, just as to Ignatius, is not forgiveness but 
redemption. It is not that man is an offender and needs par- 
don, but that he has a corrupt nature, which necessarily means 
death, and that he needs release from it in order to live. But 
Paul’s conception of the nature of this redemption, and of the way 
in which it is accomplished, is not the same as that of Ignatius. 
According to Paul, redemption is not the deification of human 
flesh, but release from it, and the redemption is accomplished not 
by the union of the divine and the human in Christ, through the 
incarnation of deity, but by the death of Christ unto the flesh 
and by his resurrection to a new life in the Spirit, —a death and a 
resurrection in which the believer shares by virtue of his mystical 
union with Christ. According to Paul, redemption means release 
from the flesh; according to Ignatius, it means the deification 
of it. | 
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Thus, though Ignatius felt Paul’s influence, and though he 
agreed with the great Apostle in emphasizing the religious 
side of Christianity, indeed in regarding it as a redemptive sys- 
tem rather than as a law, he yet departed from him in a most 
decisive way, and the result was a marked difference at many 
points. But, in spite of the differences, it was in the form which 
they took in the writings of Ignatius that Paul’s conceptions 
became the property of the Catholic church of subsequent gen- 
erations. It is true that he was not the only one who felt the 
influence of Paul’s thought; the same general conception of 
Christianity as a redemptive system appears also in John and 
in the Gnostics. But while in some respects the latter, at least, 
reproduced Paul more accurately than Ignatius did, it was the 
Paulinism of Ignatius, more truly than the Paulinism of John or 
of the Gnostics, that was handed down to posterity. All that 
the Catholic church ever had of the fundamental conceptions of 
Paul, she had in the form which those conceptions took in Igna- 
tius. Redemption, not from the flesh, but of the flesh, and not 
by release from the flesh, but by the deification of it, became the 
historic doctrine of the Catholic church both East and West. 

The deity of Christ, likewise, of which Paul was the earliest 
exponent known to us, found official expression at the Council of 
Nicwa in 325, under the influence, not of the impulse which led 
Paul to emphasize it, but of the impulse which actuated Ignatius 
in his assertion of it. That human nature may be deified and 
thus redeemed, was the interest that led Athanasius and his fel- 
lows to insist upon the complete and essential deity of the incar- 
nate Son of God, just as it had led Ignatius two centuries earlier 
to do the same. It was the same interest, moreover, that caused 
the church of the fourth and following centuries to insist upon 
the reality and completeness of Christ’s manhood. Thus the 
religious motive which led to the final formulation of the doctrines, 
both of the Trinity and of the person of Christ, was as old as 
Ignatius and was first voiced, so far as we know, by him. It is 
worthy of notice also that: the conception of the church as the 
body of Christ, which finds earliest expression in Paul’s epistles, 
but which was first turned to practical use by Ignatius in the 
interest both of unity and of discipline, was transmitted to later 
generations in the form which it received at his hands. Similarly 
the belief in the real presence in the eucharist, which was wide- 


spread both in East and West at a comparatively early day, was 
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directly due to the conception of it as the “ food of immortality,” 
which is clearly stated in the epistles of Ignatius. 

We do not know how widely the writings of Ignatius were 
read in the second and third centuries, but the conceptions which 
appear in his epistles took increasing hold upon the church, and 
finally made a permanent and controlling place for themselves 
in the thought of Christendom at large. The Christianity of 
Irenzus, the old Catholic Father of the late second century, in 
whom the system of the entire Catholic church was already fore- 
shadowed, is nothing more nor less than a combination of the 
mysticism of Ignatius with the legalism of the rest of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. In Ireneus two independent streams, whose 
sources are to be found far back in the apostolic age, the one 
religious, the other ethical, for the first time blended, and thence- 
forth both streams constituted essential elements in the thought 
of the church. In the East the religious and mystical concep- 
tion predominated ; and while the legal element was not lack- 
ing, Christianity was regarded primarily as the deification of the 
human through union with the divine, which became incarnate in 
Christ, and which lends itself to human apprehension and appro- 
priation in the eucharist, in liturgies, in creeds, in images, in all 
sorts of sacred symbols, through which deity makes its appear- 
ance in visible and tangible form. In the West, on the other 
hand, where the native character was more ethical and legal, and 
less religious and mystical, the moral element predominated, and 
the elaborate development of the penitential system of the Roman 
Catholic Church was the result. But even in the West the 
principles for which Ignatius stood exerted permanent influence, 
and the result was the development of the sacramental system, 
which is of the very essence of Roman Catholicism. In the sac- 
raments of the Western as well as in the sacraments of the 
Eastern church, deity lends itself to human apprehension and. 
appropriation, and the salvation which the Christian earns by his 
good works is at the same time the acquirement of a new im- 
mortal nature by the contact of human and divine in the holy 
mysteries. 

Thus the martyr-bishop of Antioch has left his mark upon the 
Christian church even down to our day. His thought may be far 
removed from ours and his conceptions may be decidedly alien to 
those which we cherish; but the type of thinking of which he 
is the earliest known representative within the Christian church 
has profoundly influeneed the entire development of Christianity, 
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and it is evident that he deserves:careful attention from all who 
are interested in that development, far more careful attention 
than he has commonly received. 


ArtTHuR CusHMAN MoGtFFert. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE PAULINE SUPERNATURALISM. 


OnzE is doubtless not justified in speaking of a primitive-Chris- 
tian philosophy of religion in any other sense than that definite 
and easily discernible principles underlie the accounts given by 
the New Testament writers of the religious phenomena and expe- 
riences of the time. The one point of view common to all these 
writers is that the knowledge of spiritual truth, the religious life, 
the external authentications of their belief, all come from a super- 
sensible world, or are of heavenly origin. The Old Testament 
prophecy that the Messiah should come out of Judah, or that he 
would be a lineal descendant of David in the natural order, their 
age could not let stand in its original sense, and accordingly pro- 
duced the legend of the miraculous conception of the mother of 
Jesus. The mission and work of Jesus and his place in the his- 
torical order could not, of course, be apprehended in such a time 
as having a natural connection with Hebraism and Judaism in 
the sense of bearing a relation to them in the course of normal 
human progress. Hence he is thought to have come into the 
world through the agency of the Holy Ghost and announced by 
angels, or to have descended as a preéxistent divine being out of 
the glory which he had with the Father before the world was 
(Matt. i. 18, 20; John xvii. 5). Not only is he regarded by the 
evangelists as a miracle-worker, but he is reported to have ap- 
pealed to his supernatural powers as evidence of his Messiahship 
(Matt. xi. 4 f.). These powers are represented to have been 
transferred to the apostles (Matt. x. 1; Acts iii. 7, xiv. 3) ; those 
who should believe in their message would be superior to such 
natural forces as fire and poison (Mark xvi. 18),! and the posses- 
sion of ability to perform miracles is regarded as an evidence of 
apostleship (2 Cor. xii. 12). 


1The spuriousness of the section in which this passage occurs does not 
affect the present discussion, which is concerned only with the ideas prevalent 
in the early Christian community. 
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The primitive-Christian supernaturalism, however, reached its 
highest point, and attained its most refined expression in the 
conception of the Spirit. This is especially true of Paul, who 
appears to have attached only a subordinate importance to merely 
external supernatural phenomena. Before discussing his views 
on this important subject it will be well to consider briefly the 
popular ideas of the operations of the Spirit, chiefly as they 
appear in the synoptic Gospels and the Acts. Here in the first 
place is to be noted a considerable contraction of the field of the 
activity of the Spirit in comparison with the Old Testament point 
of view, according to which any extraordinary manifestation of 
power, as in the case of Samson, Othniel, Gideon, etc. (Judges 
iii. 10, vi. 34, xiii. 25, xiv. 6,19, xv. 14; 1 Sam. xvi. 13), as well 
as the spiritual endowments of the prophets and men of God, 
(Ex. xxviii. 3, xxxi. 3; Isa. xi. 2, lxi. 1) are referred to this 
source. Gunkel has shown the error in Cremer’s view that all 
self-manifestation of God was ascribed by the early Christians to 
the Spirit, and has successfully maintained that, almost without 
exception, only such events as concern the life of man are re- 
garded as due to its activity. This is in general true of the works 
represented as done by Jesus, who must have been thought to 
owe his power to the Spirit, whether bestowed at his conception 
or at the baptism. The “ works” wrought upon external nature 
are comparatively few. An important feature of the popular 
primitive-Christian conception of the operations of the Spirit, 
whereby it is essentially different from that of Paul, is that it is 
not regarded as the principle of the moral-religious life to which 
all Christian activities are to be referred. This has been shown 
by Weiss, Pfleiderer, Gunkel and Harnack, and Gloél has not 
succeeded in maintaining the contrary. According to the popu- 
lar view, the Spirit manifested itself in exceptional “ mighty 
works ” (Svvdues) rather than in the ethical and religious daily 
walk. Peter, therefore, is represented as seeing in the extraor- 
dinary phenomena on the day of Pentecost the fulfillment of 
the prophecy of Joel as to the pouring out of the Spirit of God, 
the manifestations of which would be in prophesying, the seeing 
of visions and the dreaming of dreams (Acts ii. 17-19). The 
Spirit was thus Messianic in the sense that its operations be- 
longed in part according to the prophetic promise to “ the last 
times,” which it was conceived would be rife with strange and 
miraculous phenomena. Thus we find Stephen reported as doing 
“ great wonders and miracles among the people ” because he was 
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“ full of the Holy Ghost,” and his discourse could not be resisted 
on account of “the power and the Spirit by which he spake ” 
(Acts vi. 8,10). The apostles are promised miraculous instruc- 
tion in their coming extremity (Matt. x. 18f.). When Cornelius 
of Czsarea and other gentiles received the Spirit on the occasion 
of Peter’s discourse, the only sign of their possession mentioned 
by the writer of Acts was that “they heard them speak with 
tongues and magnify God” (x. 44-46). It would be easy to 
show by numerous citations from the prophets that their view of 
the matter was in general the same. The gift of the Spirit was 
to them an exalted knowledge, insight, courage in the perform- 
ance of their official function of revelations of the divine will, 
or, as Wendt expresses it, “genius in the religious domain.” ! 
In the later Judaism, the intimate connection of which with 
Christianity should not be overlooked, a similar view of the mat- 
ter was the prevalent one, although few phenomena of the kind 
appear. 

There can be little doubt, after Gunkel’s careful discussion of 
the matter, that in the primitive church the manifestations of the 
Spirit were recognized as such by their wonderful, exceptional, or, 
in other words, their supposed supernatural character, rather than 
by any end they might have been believed to serve in the divine 
economy. The commandment of the Spirit is simply recognized 
as an inward divine intimation which orders, or does not “ per- 
mit” (Acts xvi. 6, 7). A prophet speaks, and is at once be- 
lieved, because his message is regarded as supernatural (Acts 
xi. 27-29). The sound as of a rushing mighty wind, the ;ente- 
costal flame and the speaking with tongues testify to the descent 
of the Spirit from above. When the new converts break forth 
in inarticulate utterances, the evidence is at hand, and no other 
seems to be needed or thought of, that the supernatural divine 
presence has come upon them. When Paul lays his hands upon 
the disciples at Ephesus, who had “ not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost,” the Spirit comes upon them, and they 
“‘speak with tongues, and prophesy.” Here it is evident that 
“the Spirit gives them utterance,” and that the external phenom- 
ena furnish the evidence of its operation (Acts xix. 6). God 
himself “bears witness” to the calling of the gentiles in that He 
bestows upon them the Holy Ghost (Acts xv. 8). 


1 Gunkel has shown by an analysis of a large number of passages that in 


the prophets the moral-religious operations of the Spirit are to others in the 
ratio of 1 to 5. 
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One of the most conspicuous evidences to the early Christians 
of the presence of the Spirit was the so-called “ speaking with 
tongues ” (yAdocas Aadetv). The meaning of the term is not pre- 
cisely determinable, and we cannot profitably undertake more 
than to deal with the phenomena as they are presented to us. 
Certain it is that, however we may attempt to explain them by 
our psychology as natural expressions of the human mind under 
certain conditions, they were regarded as supernatural in their 
time, and are placed by Paul among “the gifts of the Spirit ” 
(1 Cor. xii. 10). Whether we hold with Weizsiicker, Heinrici, 
Gunkel and others that the preference for this gift which pre- 
vailed in the Corinthian church according to 1 Cor. xiv. was due 
to the previous gentile-religious views of the believers there or not, 
is unimportant, for that it was also appreciated by Jewish Chris- 
tians is evident from Acts, to the sources of which it could hardly 
have been foreign. It seems to have had different manifesta- 
tions, for Paul speaks of “kinds of tongues” (1 Cor. xii. 10), 
and also to have been bestowed upon some to the exclusion of 
others (1 Cor. xii. 30, “do all speak with tongues?”); and it 
appears that those who possessed it exalted themselves on account 
of it above their less fortunate brethren, and became objects of 
their envy (1 Cor. xii. 12-28). ° Paul evidently saw that the 
church was threatened with schism (verse 25), and the fourteenth 
chapter of the Epistle is intended to obviate a too high estimate 
of the gift. From this chapter we learn something of the char- 
- acter of the manifestations of this charism, which was doubtless. 
esteemed so highly above other endowments of the Spirit because 
of its extraordinary and wonderful features. He who spoke “ in 
a tongue” did not speak “to men,” but to God, “ for no man 
understandeth him.” He might thereby.“ edify himself,” but not 
the church, for, says the apostle, “if I know not the meaning of 
the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian.” There 
was wanting “a distinction in the sounds” comparable to “an 
uncertain sound ” of a trumpet or a confused playing of a pipe 
or harp. This defect (for so the apostle evidently regarded it) 
was due to the fact that the subject did not himself know what he 
was saying, for when a prayer was uttered “in a tongue” the 
“ Spirit ” prayed, but the “ understanding” (vois) was “ unfruit- 
ful.” Since the speaking with tongues is accounted one of the 
gifts of the Spirit, it is probable that praying with the Spirit and 
blessing with the Spirit should be interpreted as manifestations 
of the divine power, “divers kinds of tongues.” It is evident, 
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then, that the operations of the Spirit which the apostle could 
command, such as “ prophesying,” were not incompatible with the 
normal use of the subject’s own intelligence, and in fact required 
it in order to be fruitful. The speaking “with a tongue,” the 
utterance of mere words or sounds without “ distinction,” was 
unprofitable to the hearer without an “ interpretation,” which was 
of itself a special gift of the Spirit. The nature of this opera- 
tion is not defined, but it is likely that the ability was possessed 
by some to enter into such a relation with the speaker as enabled 
them to convey to the congregation an idea of the general drift 
of the ecstatic and indistinct utterance of feeling in which his 
understanding was unfruitful. It is evident, then, that in the 
speaking “ with a tongue” the subject was supposed to be over- 
come by the power of the Spirit, so that he was passive under its 
influence and without the normal use of his faculties. Accord- 
ingly Paul says that “the unlearned or unbelievers ” who witness 
the performance will think the subjects to be “mad.” The 
author of Acts has preserved a feature which throws light upon 
the matter, when he says that on the pentecostal occasion the per- 
plexed bystanders remarked that the subjects of the possession 
were “full of new wine,” although he misunderstood the nature 
of the phenomenon in supposing that it consisted in the speaking 
in foreign languages. 

Related to these phenomena in the sense that they were sup- 
posed to have a supernatural origin are the operations of the 
Spirit designated “ visions and revelations.” The subject is sup- 
posed to be “ in the Spirit,” to be impelled or driven by the Spirit, 
doubtless in a manner which involved the suspension of his own 
volition and the subordination of his intelligence (Rev. i. 10; 
Luke ii. 27, iv. 1, 14; Acts viii. 29). When the apostle was on 
one occasion the subject of such a revelation he did not know 
whether he was in the body or out of it (2 Cor. xii. 2, 3). He 
thought himself “caught up into the third heaven,” where he 
-heard “ unspeakable words.” On the way to Damascus he hears 
Jesus speak from heaven in the midst of a blinding light. He 
has a “revelation ” that he must go to Jerusalem. It is by the 
command of the Holy Ghost that he and Barnabas were set apart 
for the work of the ministry, and by the same divine power they 
were “sent forth” (2 Cor. xii. 4 ff.; Gal. ii. 2; Acts ix. 3, xiii. 
2, xvi. 6; ef. Acts vii. 55, viii. 39; Apoc. Bar. vi.; Enoch xxxix. 
3, lii. 1). The Spirit is regarded as laying upon those whom it 
possesses an irresistible compulsion. Paul goes “ bound in the 
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Spirit ” to Jerusalem, and knows nothing of his future fortune, 
except that “the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city ” of the 
coming “ bonds and afflictions” (Acts xx. 22f.). Manifestly he 
felt it to be a power not himself which thus commanded, im- 
pelled or restrained him, and even overcame his own endeavor 
- (Acts xvi. 6 f.). Prophecy, in like manner, which Paul recom- 
mends as preferable to the speaking with tongues (1 Cor. xiv. 1), 
was a gift of the Spirit bestowed upon certain believers ; but we 
are ignorant of the personal qualifications which drew down this 
blessing, or what activity on the part of any one might effect its 
descent. For the injunction to “strive earnestly for the best 
gifts” (1 Cor. xii. 31) implies other conditions than pure passiv- 
ity in the subject. It is probable that exceptional endowments 
from above such as “ wisdom,” which all did not possess (Acts 
vi. 3), and the being “ full of the Holy Ghost” were conditioned 
by subjective qualities apart from faith, which was a common 
qualification. The words “ye may all prophesy ” (1 Cor. xiv. 
31) must be understood in the sense that “all” means all who 
have the gift, which according to 1 Cor. xii. 10 belonged only to 
some believers. The prophet had in the first place a power, evi- 
dently thought to be supernatural, of foretelling future events 
which were hidden from the ordinary knowledge of men. So 
Agabus predicts a famine and the delivery of Paul by the Jews 
into the hands of the gentiles at Jerusalem (Acts xi. 28, xxi. © 
10 f.). But this was not the prophet’s sole function, for by him 
the secrets of the heart of an unbeliever may be revealed, so that 
he will fall down and worship God, and report that God is in the 
believers (1 Cor. xiv. 24 f.). The revelation which comes to the 
prophet is of such a nature that “ all may learn, and all may be 
comforted ” (vv. 30, 31). That the prophetic discourses had a 
religious and eschatological content is very probable. The apos- 
tle himself enjoyed revelations as to the religious future of the 
Jews and as to the great consummation of the kingdom (Rom. 
* xi. 26; 1 Cor. xv. 24 ff., 49-54), and in the early church religion 
and “ the last things” were intimately connected. Faith in Jesus 
was faith in the resurrected and ascended Lord who was soon to 
come in glory. The delivery of the prophecy is distinguished 
from the speaking with tongues in that it is intelligible. The 
prophet addresses himself not to God, but to men, and he speaks 
to “ edification and exhortation and comfort.” Thus, he is not 
mastered by his enthusiasm and inspiration, for “the spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets” (1 Cor. xiv. 3, 32). 
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Since the Spirit was bestowed only upon Christians, and accord- 
ingly on condition of a confession of Jesus and faith, the men- 
tion of “ faith” as one of the “ gifts” of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 
9) is somewhat surprising. But the apostle probably had in 
mind an intensified quality of this Christian grace which would 
render its possessor steadfast in trial and persecution and tempta- 
tion, or give him a “ boldness” like that of the apostles Peter 
and John, who, when “ filled with the Holy Ghost,” declared the 
word without fear (Acts iv. 29, 31). The point of interest is 
that all extraordinary achievements in the religious domain were 
regarded by the early Christians as effected not by an intensified 
human energy and will, but by a supernatural power. Super- 
natural also were thought to be the gifts of “healing,” “the 
word of wisdom,” “the word of knowledge,” whatever fine dis- 
tinction may be drawn between these two, “the working of mir- 
acles,” “the discerning of Spirits” and “the interpretation of 
tongues.” Since of those whom God “has set in the church” 
apostles are accounted “ first’ (1 Cor. xii. 28), it must be as- 
sumed that Paul regarded the charism of apostleship as the most 
important among the supernatural endowments bestowed upon the 
Christians. More than any other must he be “ filled with the 
Holy Ghost” who was appointed to be the founder and coun- 
selor of churches and the guide of souls. To him were vouch- 
safed “ revelations and visions of the Lord” (2 Cor. xii. 1) ; he 
could show as his authentication “ the. signs of an apostle” in 
“ wonders and mighty deeds’ (verse 12; Rom. xv. 18 f.), and his 
preaching was in “demonstration of the Spirit and of power” 
(1 Cor. ii. 4). He did not live his spiritual life apart and by 
himself, but in constant intercourse with the supersensible world, 
whence came to him counsel in emergencies, revelations and 
supernatural power. The Spirit which he has received is not 
that of this world, but the Spirit of God, and the wisdom which 
he speaks is that of God “ in a mystery ” (1 Cor. ii. 7, 12). 

It is apparent from the foregoing discussion that Paul adopted 
the popular supernaturalism of the primitive church, while he 
endeavored to moderate the zeal of some of the believers in 
respect to the gift of tongues. We have now to consider how, 
proceeding from the same general point of view, he enlarged and 
exalted the supernaturalistic conception in connection with his 
profounder views of religious experience, of salvation, and of the 
coming kingdom of God. But first of all let it be considered 
that we have not here to deal with a dogmatic construction. The 
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apostle indeed proceeded upon the premises of supernaturalism, 
as he could not but do from the Jewish religious point of view ; 
but the new creation which he produced was evolved out of his 
own Christian experience. This began with his conversion which, 
explain it as we may from natural psychological antecedents, he 
regarded as supernatural, as nothing short of God’s revelation of 
his Son in him, that he “ might preach him among the heathen ” 
(Gal. i. 16). To him Christ crucified and raised from the dead 
was the beginning of a new supernatural religious order which 
did not supplement, but did away with, the former divine dispen- 
sation of the law. “ For what the law could not do, . . . God 
sending his own Son, . . . condemned sin in the flesh ; that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit ” (Rom. viii. 3 f.). Paul recog- 
nized no natural scheme of salvation, no natural connection be- 
tween the state of sin and the state of “grace.” To him the 
transition from the former condition to the latter was not made 
by a process of development, of growth, of the slow formation of 
character, according to the modern philosophy of religious expe- 
rience, but the entire process was supernatural —an atonement 
for sin provided for in the divine counsel and an illuminating Spirit 
sent down from heaven (Rom. v. 18 f., viii. 10 f., 16 f. ; Gal. iii. 
13 f.). That the divine bestowal of the Spirit is conditioned 
upon the atonement is evident from the connection of thought 
in Gal. iii. 13 f.: “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, . . . that we might receive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith.” Without the atonement of Christ and its accept- 
ance through faith there is no “ newness of life” in the Spirit, 
but man remains “under the curse” (Gal. iii. 10). The super- 
sensible origin and character of the entire scheme are manifest. 
It is only through faith in the supernatural Christ that the bless- 
ing of Abraham could come on the gentiles (verse 14). For not- 
withstanding the announcement of “ glory, honor, and peace to 
every man that worketh good, to the Jew first and also to the 
gentile ” and the declaration that “ the doers of the law,” Jew or 
gentile, “shall be justified” (Rom. ii. 10, 13 f.), the manifest 
inference from Gal. iii. 8-15 is that the gentiles, however faith- 
fully they might “do by nature the things contained in the law,” 
could not naturally attain salvation in the Pauline sense of the 
word. The author of Ephesians expresses the Pauline view as 
to the gentiles when he says that they were “ without Christ . . . 
having no hope and without God in the world” (Eph. ii. 12). 
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They became “ partakers of the promise ” only through the same 
atonement which opened the way of salvation to the Jews. The 
fundamental proposition of salvation through Christ according 
to Paul is that of justification by faith. The ethical requirements 
of the law can be fulfilled neither by Jew nor gentile. The law 
must first be abrogated for the Jews by the atonement, that the 
promise to Abraham which primarily concerned only his seed 
might be extended to the gentiles ; both must first accept by faith 
the supernatural scheme of satisfaction, before they can come 
under “the law of the Spirit of life in Jesus Christ ” (Rom. viii. 
2). The incompatibility of this doctrine with the naturalism of 
Rom. ii. 13 will surprise no careful student of the apostle. 

A similar point of view, that is, one transcending natural 
human experience and taking no account of the law of growth, is 
represented in the doctrine of dying and being raised with Christ 
in baptism. The apostle, having declared that where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound, anticipates the question, “ Shall we 
then continue in sin, that grace may abound?” “ Far be it!” 
he answers ; how shall we believers who are dead to sin live any 
longer in it? In our baptism we were baptized into the death 
of Christ. Having been buried with him by baptism into death, 
we should walk in newness of life, as he was raised up. Our 
old man is crucified with him, that the body of sin might be de- 
stroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin. For he that is 
dead is freed from sin. So we should reckon ourselves dead to 
sin, but alive to God through Christ (Rom. vi. 1-11). This does 
not mean that-in believing in the ethical principles of the life 
of Jesus, taking him as our example, and assuming in baptism 
the vows of a Christian life, we receive a moral-spiritual impulse 
which will aid us in the conflict with evil tendencies, and give us 
at length the victory. All this is modern rationalizing of the 
apostle’s doctrine. For with him the whole process of the be- 
liever’s renewal depends upon the death of Christ. In his death 
“to sin once” Christ supernaturally (magically?) broke the 
power of sin and the flesh for all who should believe on him. On 
the cross God “ condemned sin in the flesh.” In the resurrection 
of Jesus He showed the triumph of the Spirit over death. Bap- 
tism, then, is to Paul a magical rite, a symbol of the believer’s 
appropriation through faith of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus — of the crucifixion of “the old man” and the raising up 
of “the new man.” The connection between Jesus and the 


believer is such that “if one [Jesus] died for all, then all died,” 
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that is, all who through faith appropriate his death die with him 
to the flesh and sin, “crucify the flesh with its affections and 
lusts” (Gal. v. 24). | Thus “he that is dead is free from sin.” 
In the believer’s magical death with Christ he has paid the legal 
penalty of sin, which is death, and is therefore set free from it ; 
his “old man’ has perished ; the claims of the law are satisfied, 
and he is no longer under its “ curse,” for now he is subject only 
to “the law of the Spirit of life in Jesus Christ.” How evi- 
dently does the great and marvelous transaction on the cross lie 
at the basis of this entire dogmatic structure! Without it there 
would have been no such profound significance to Paul in the rite 
of baptism. If “ the old man” dies in baptism, it is. because the 
subject of the rite has by faith appropriated to himself the death 
of Christ. But the apostle does not conceive the believer's rela- 
tion to Christ in this mystic dying and living again with him sim- 
ply in connection with the present life. His view includes an 
intensification of the marvelous in the extension of the fellowship 
into the life to come ; and in this fact we have conclusive evidence 
that a merely ethical conception of the believer’s relation to 
Christ was not in his thought. When he says, “ For if we have 
been planted together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also 
in the likeness of his resurrection,” and, “ Now if we be dead 
with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him” (Rom. 
vi. 5, 8), the future tense can only be understood as referring to 
the resurrection and the life of the Messianic age. Verse 8 cer- 
tainly cannot mean, we believe that we do now, or shall now, in 
this present life live with him. The fundamental idea of the 
whole section is that of the supernatural “life” of which the 
believer partakes through union with Christ in his death and 
resurrection ; and the two aspects of this life are presented, that 
of this age as a new order of spiritual existence in which he 
“should walk,” and in which he should judge himself to be 
“alive unto God” (vv. 4, 8), and that of the glorious age near 
at hand, the consummation of the great miracle of redemption, 
when in the resurrection he would enter into everlasting fellow- 
ship with Christ the Lord. The latter is probably the basal idea ; 
for to Paul “life” was primarily the eternal life of the resurrec- 
tion-state, which reacted upon the present not only so that the 
believer was “saved by hope,” but also in such a manner as to 
consecrate his daily walk, and render it worthy of the great for- 
tune reserved for him. 

From these considerations is manifest the important modifica- 
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tion of the primitive-Christian conception of the Spirit which 
Paul effected. In his hands the Spirit is no longer “ an abstract- 
supernatural, ecstatic-apocalyptic principle,’ according to Pflei- 
derer, but is brought into living connection with the moral-reli- 
gious life, so that the whole Christian experience of the believer 
is dominated by its influence. The Spirit, however, as a constant 
life-giving presence must not be understood as divested of its 
supernatural character. This is fundamental in the apostle’s 
thought, and, as has been remarked, he recognized all the super- 
natural and “ ecstatic-apocalyptic ’’ features of the popular reli- 
gion, while he claimed that he spoke with tongues more than 
all those in Corinth who boasted of this gift (1 Cor. xiv. 18). 
His apostleship, that “treasure in earthen vessels,” he has “ of 
God.” He is “an apostle not of men nor through man, but 
through Jesus Christ and God the Father.” What he declares is, 
“the wisdom of God ordained before the world,” that which “ the 
Holy Ghost teacheth” (1 Cor. ii. 7,13). When he spoke in 
“the demonstration of the Spirit” his message was “ not of this 
world.” But he did not regard himself as in this respect excep- 
tional among the believers. The same supernatural power poured 
itself out upon all. Whoever gives himself. in faith to Christ is 
“joined unto the Lord in one Spirit ” (1 Cor. vi. 17); and since 
the glorified Jesus is himself “ that Spirit”? (2 Cor. iii. 17), the 
believer in this union with him, which is effected through faith 
and baptism, becomes a partaker in that supersensible life. By 
no laborious effort of his own, but by the inflowing of a divine 
power on the condition of faith on his part, he has passed from 
death into life, from the state of sin and condemnation and bond- 
age into “ the glorious liberty of the sons of God.” “The law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” has made him “ free from 
the law of sin and death” (Rom. viii. 2). He is “a new crea- 
tion” (Kawi xriovs) — an expression in which a divine supernatu- 
ral intervention by which the subject is transformed or recreated 
is distinctly implied. “The love of God (God’s love) is shed 
abroad” in his “ heart by the Holy Ghost” (Rom. v. 5). In the 
renewal of the mind the recipient of the Spirit is enabled to 
know “ the deep things of God,” such as “ eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man,” for they 
are “ revealed by the Spirit” (Rom. xii. 2; 1 Cor. ii. 9 f.). 

The supernatural divine character of the Spirit in the apos- 
tle’s teaching is emphasized by the fact that the human spirit 
occupies in it a quite subordinate place. In almost all the places 
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where “ Spirit” is mentioned the reference is to the Holy Spirit 
or the Spirit of God, and some expositors question whether Paul 
recognized a spirit as an original endowment of man. This 
position has doubtful exegetical support, although the general 
analogy of the apostle’s doctrine is in its favor. The sanctifi- 
cation of “the spirit, soul, and body” (1 Thess. v. 23), the ex- 
hortation to purify from “all filthiness of the flesh and spirit” 
(2 Cor. vii. 1), and the “saving of the spirit in the day of 
the Lord” (1 Cor. v. 5) can certainly not be referred to the 
divine Spirit. The subject presents difficulties which exegesis 
has not satisfactorily solved, and in attempting its solution it can- 
not proceed upon the presumption that the apostle used psycho- 
logical terms with scientific exactness. In any case he does not 
attribute to the “ natural” man, that is, the unregenerate man, a 
spirit (xvedjua) in the sense in which he generally employs the 
term of the supernatural, life-giving energy which is not origi- 
nally in man, but descends or is poured out upon him on condition 
of faith. It is conceded by some of those who maintain that he 
does not ascribe a spirit to the natural man that he sometimes 
adopts the popular usage, and employs the word to designate 
the inward motive power, as when, for example, in 1 Cor. ii. 11 
a “spirit of man” is mentioned alongside the Spirit of God: 
“ What man knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of man 
which is in him?” But one cannot conclude from this passage 
that any religious function is assigned to the human spirit. The 
term Spirit in the specific religious sense in which the apostle 
generally employs it denotes an opposition to the “ flesh,” that is, 
to the condition of the natural man, and designates a supersen- 
sible power by which he has been exalted into a state which he 
could not of himself and in a natural way attain. Accordingly, 
Paul could, in concession to the popular usage, speak of man as 
having a spirit when he did not at all mean to designate the per- 
son in question as a “‘ pneumatic” (avevparixds), that is, one who 
had through faith received the heavenly gift of the divine Spirit 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37. Such is the sense in 1 Cor. v. 3, 4, 5, vii. 34, 
xiv. 14 f.; 2 Cor. ii. 13, vii. 18; Rom. viii. 16, xii. 11). In 
1 Cor. vi. 20 “spirit” should be omitted according to the most 
approved reading. The power of the “ inward man” most closely 
related to the divine Spirit is the mind (vois). With this man 
“ serves the law of God” (Rom. vii. 25), but ineffectually, be- 
cause of “ the law in the members” which “ wars against the law 
of the mind, and brings him into captivity to the law of sin and 
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death” (vv. 23, 24), until the Spirit of God comes to his aid, 
and delivers him from “ this body of death.” Accordingly, it is 
difficult from the point of view of scientific accuracy to find a 
function for the human spirit in this psychology. 

While, however, the apostle teaches that man cannot of him- 
self attain righteousness, even though he “ delight in the law of 
God after the inward man,” because “the law in his members ” 
compels him to “do the evil that he would not do” (Rom. viii. 
19, 23), and while he regards the divine Spirit as the only saving 
efficacy in this extremity, we are not justified in drawing the con- 
clusion that he looked upon the moral-religious life of the believer 
as controlled by this superhuman power after the manner of 
a natural necessity. The words “led by the Spirit,” perhaps 
“ driven” (dyovra, Rom. viii. 14), appear to assign to this agency 
the initiative and doubtless an impelling function in the Christian 
life ; but it is evident from the analogy of the apostle’s teaching 
that, just as a voluntary appropriation of Christ is the condition 
of receiving the Spirit, so the subject’s own exertion is the condi- 
tion of the continuance of its operations in the religious life and 
of the final enjoyment of the eschatological blessedness at the 
Parousia. The frequent expression of his anxiety for the con- 
tinued spiritual welfare of his converts shows that the apostle did 
not regard their religious prosperity as determined once for all by 
their reception of the Spirit and by their entrance into fellowship 
with Christ through a single act of faith. The situation in the 
Corinthian church which called forth the first Epistle is a case in 
point. Although Paul thanks God on behalf of the believers 
there for the grace given them and for their enrichment “ in all 
utterance and knowledge,” and says that Christ will confirm them 
to the end, that they may be “ blameless in the day of the Lord ” 
(the Parousia), yet he reproves them in that they have fallen 
into contention and some of them even into fornication, and 
pointedly charges them with being “carnal ” (i. 4, 8, 11, iii. 8, 
v. 1). Yet he declares of these brethren that they “are the 
temple of God,” and that “the Spirit of God dwells in them ” 
(iii. 16). The warning, “ Let him that thinketh he standeth 
beware lest he fall” (1 Cor. xii. 13), throws upon him who has 
the Spirit the responsibility for a lapse plainly implied as a possi- 
bility. The apostle even includes himself among those to whom 
a cleansing (2 Cor. vii. 1) is necessary, and though sanctification 
comes from God (1 Thess. v. 23), man must work out his own 
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salvation, along with God who works in him to will and to do of 
His good pleasure (Phil. ii. 12 f.).} 

- The connection between the operations of the Spirit upon be- 
lievers and the mission of Christ — more specifically his death 
and resurrection —has already been mentioned. It is an error, 
however, to suppose that the relation of Christ and the Spirit in 
the apostle’s teaching is such that the former is conceived as only 
@ means or instrument of the operations of the latter. On the 
contrary, no clear distinction is drawn between the work of the 
two in the life of the Christian, with the exception that with 
the mission of Jesus the entire spiritual economy in the world ori- 
ginates, and on it depends. Without his death and resurrection 
man could have had no true religious life, but would have re- 
mained in the darkness of spiritual death. That Jesus was origi- 
nally and before he came into the world, that is, in his preéxistent 
state, essentially Spirit may be regarded as a premise of the 
apostle’s Christology. It was “ according to the Spirit of holi- 
ness’ that the Son of God and the Son of David, that is, the 
Messiah, was established in the divine sonship “ with power” by 
the resurrection (Rom. i. 3, 4). As “the second man, the Lord 
from heaven,” he was made a quickening or life-giving Spirit (1 
Cor. xv. 45, 47). Accordingly, the functions of the Spirit in the 
Christian economy of salvation are ascribed to him. The super- 
natural divine “ life,” which is the possession of the believer, and 
which signifies not only a moral-religious renewal in the present 
state of existence, but also the final triumph over death in the 
resurrection, is enjoyed “ with ” and “ through” Christ (Rom. v. 
17, 21; vi. 5, 8,11, 23; 1 Cor. xv.'22), and it is “in” him that 

the Christian has become “ a new creation ” (2 Cor. v. 17). The 
_ frequent recurrence of the expression “ in Christ ” indicates how 
near to the apostle’s heart lay the conviction of his and his fel- 
low-believers’ union with, and dependence on, the Lord. The 
Christian’s liberty from the bondage of “the law of sin and 
death” is through “the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus ;” the love of God, from which nothing can separate him, 
is “in Christ Jesus our Lord ;” the grace of God is “ given by 
Jesus Christ” (Rom. viii. 2,39; 1 Cor. i. 4; Gal. ii. 4) ; and in 
him are consolation and hope and sanctification (Phil. ii. 1 ; iii. 


1 It is not, however, certain that the two ideas lay unreconciled in the apos- 
tle’s mind — theoretically that the believer, as the possessor of the “ Spirit,” 
was necessarily impelled by it, and was sure of salvation, and, practically, that 
he must work out his own salvation. 
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3; 1 Cor. i. 2). Dr. Weiss has pointed out that Paul sometimes 
represents the Spirit as proceeding from Christ, and we find 
“Spirit of his Son” (Gal. iv. 6) ; “ if so be that the Spirit of 
God dwell in you” and “if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ,” in the same verse (Rom. viii. 9); and “Spirit of the 
Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 17). In Rom. xv. 18, 19, the apostle speaks 
of the things that Christ has wrought by him, “through mighty 
signs and wonders by the power of the Spirit of God,” thus rep- 
resenting his operation as indirect instead of direct or as himself 
the Spirit. Along with this conception we have an identification 
of Christ and the Spirit, as has been remarked (1 Cor. xv. 45; 
2 Cor. iii. 17), and, as has frequently been pointed out by stu- 
dents of the apostle (cf. Pfleiderer, Weiss, Gunkel and others), 
the conception of a mystic union of the believers with Jesus 
through faith and baptism in a wonderful fellowship of life (Rom. 
vi. 8-11; Gal. iii. 27; vi. 14), in which he “ puts on” Christ, 
Christ is “formed in him” and he becomes with him “ one 
Spirit ” (Rom. xiii. 14; 1 Cor. vi. 17; Gal. iv. 19). This lan- 
guage cannot fairly be interpreted as expressing simply an ethi- 
cal sympathy and fellowship with Jesus, or such an inspiration 
as might be induced by a devout contemplation of his example. 
Such an explanation does not touch the surface of this profound 
mysticism. A psychological analysis may account for the apos- 
tle’s state of mind, but it cannot enable us to enter into his con- 
sciousness and describe it —a consciousness which is possible 
only to a man of Paul’s mystical nature and his absolute and 
ardent faith in a supernatural Christ. His own account of the 
union by means of an analogy with the sexual relation (1 Cor. 
vii. 6 f.) he must himself have regarded as an inadequate expla- 
nation of a reciprocal connection in which Jesus is conceived as 
imparting his life to the apostle in the mystic union with him, so 
that it is manifest in his mortal flesh (2 Cor. iv. 10f.), and the 
sufferings and death of Christ become the sufferings and death 
of Paul himself, and his afflictions Christ’s (2 Cor. i. 5). This 
great mystery of the identification of Christ with the Spirit of 
God (in operation, though doubtless not in person) belongs to 
the supernaturalistic scheme in which the apostle’s conversion was 
the first of a series of wonders, and is due to what he himself 
had undergone in the transition from Judaism to Christianity. 
As Gunkel observes: “ The first pneumatic experience of Paul 
was an experience of Christ.” His faith in Christ as the Spirit 


and the source of his strength, the fountain of his religious and 
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moral life, did not rest upon a speculative basis, but was the prod- 
uct of his experience, as with open face he was ever “ beholding 
the glory of the Lord,” and was “ changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 
18). What he means by the declaration that Christ had been 
“seen” by him (1-Cor. xv. 8), and whether or no it implied 
more to him than that God “ revealed his Son in him,” we cannot 
determine ; but it is evident that such a sense as he had of the 
miraculous indwelling of Jesus and of his own mystic connection 
with him could belong to no one who had not a vivid and intense 
realization of his personality as a living presence. The expres- 
sion of his willingness rather “to be absent from the body and 
present with the Lord ” (2 Cor. v. 8) is a word out of his heart, 
which reveals his love and longing for the person of his adored 
Master. Gunkel’s objection to Pfleiderer’s view that the apos- 
tle’s doctrine of the Spirit arose under the influence of his doc- 
trine of Christ does not appear to be well taken. Is it not rather 
true that to the revelation of the Son of God in him and to his 
subsequent sense of union with him in a fellowship of quicken- 
ing and of “life” are due the depth and inwardness of his con- 
ception of the Spirit? This appears to be more in accordance 
with the facts than Gunkel’s opinion that Paul’s doctrine of 
Christ was his “ peculiar expression of what he asserts in the doc- 
trine of the Spirit in dependence on the views of the church ;” 
indeed this scholar himself declares that the apostle’s “ doctrine 
of Christ lay nearer to his heart” than the other, that for the 
’ primitive Christians “in the Spirit” meant “ in ecstasy,” while 
for Paul it meant “in the divine life-giving power,’ and that 
to the apostle the highest expression of his experience is, “ in 
Christ.” 

It is an interesting feature of the Pauline doctrine of the 
Spirit that in its possession man is in the tender and beautiful 
relation of Sonship. This is expressly declared in the words, 
‘“‘ For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God” (Rom. viii. 14). This condition is designated as one 
of “glorious liberty,” for which “the creation” sighs in its 
“ bondage of corruption” (vv. 21f.). If, according to the Jew- 
ish theology, even the righteous man lived in no full security, and 
could not free himself from the fear of the day of judgment, 
how much more must the sinner be tormented by the “ fearful 
looking for” of the impending retribution. But the law having 
been done away in Christ, the believer is delivered from this ser- 
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vile fear. ‘Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to 
fear, but ye have received the Spirit of adoption as sons, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father” (verse 15). By the expression, “ Spirit 
of adoption as sons” (zveipa viobecias) the apostle does not mean 
that the Spirit is the agency through which the “adoption as 
sons” is effected, but rather that the Spirit which the believers 
have received is one that is adapted to sonship or corresponds 
with this spiritual condition, just as in Gal. iv. 6 he says: “ Be- 
cause ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” Here the previous sonship 
is the condition of the sending forth of the Spirit. This agrees 
with the passage quoted above to the effect that the being “led 
by the Spirit” is a token of sonship. The condition of sonship 
is conceived as having been attained before the endowment with 
the Spirit is vouchsafed, and as to the method of its attainment 
the apostle leaves no doubt when he says: “ But when the ful- 
ness of the time was come God sent forth his Son . . . to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption 
as sons” (Gal. iv. 4f.). This is the divine procedure, and man’s 
part in the transaction is defined with equal precision in the 
words, “ For ye are all children of God by faith in Jesus Christ, 
for as many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ ” (Gal. iii. 25 f.). This is the sonship of the Christian dis- 
pensation, and not the “ adoption ” which pertained to the Jews 
(Rom. ix. 4). The supernaturalism which in the apostle’s teach- 
ing conditions the relation of the believer to God is here again 
apparent. The powers of the supersensible world descend upon 
the earthly scene at “the time appointed of the Father ” (Gal. 
iv. 2). ‘The second man, the Lord from heaven,” the “ quick- 
ening Spirit,” is the divinely appointed agent, who first by his 
death on the cross abrogates the law, and buys man off from its 
curse, and who then, on condition of faith, takes up his abode in 
him as a sanctifying power. Man’s sonship is, then, according to 
the apostle’s thought, not a natural, but a supernatural relation- 
ship to God. It is not a natural birthright, but a supernatural 
new birthright, which belongs to a marvelous scheme of atone- 
ment and faith. It would, moreover, be a gross misinterpreta- 
tion of Paul to understand him to teach that Christ’s miraculous 
mission secured sonship for all men unconditionally, so that good 
and bad alike can be regarded as received into this blessed rela- 
tionship. Only “as many are sons of God as are led by the 
Spirit of God,” and the Spirit is vouchsafed only to those who 
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in faith and baptism have ‘‘ put on Christ ” and become “a new 
creation.” 

The recognition by Paul of the primitive-Christian ecstasy in 
connection with the operations of the Spirit is worthy of note. 
In one of the passages above referred to he says that the believers 
cry out in the Spirit, “ Abba, Father,’ and in another that the 
Spirit itself utters this cry (Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6). If with 
Gunkel we construe in Romans the sixteenth verse with the pre- 
ceding, the cry is a witness of the Spirit that the believers are the 
sons of God. From the way in which it is introduced here we 
may infer that it was an exclamation often heard among the 
Christians, that it was well known to them, and that it was a phe- 
nomenon which belonged to the ecstatic expressions whereby the 
supernatural presence and operations of the Spirit were mani- 
fested. Similar if not the same is the ecstasy referred to in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 14, where the apostle discusses the speaking with tongues : 
“ For if I pray in an unknown tongue (literally, ‘ in a tongue’) 
my Spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful.’”’ Here 
“my Spirit” is doubtless the divine Spirit, which, being for the 
time in the possession of the believer, is called his, according to 
the following verse: “I will pray with the Spirit, and I will pray 
with the understanding also.” In like manner the apostle repre- 
sents the Spirit as helping the infirmities of the believers: “ For 
we know not what we should pray for as we ought ; but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us with groanings that cannot be 
uttered’ (Rom. viii. 26). From the supernaturalistic point of 
view of Paul and his contemporaries these groanings, inexpres- 
sible in words (orevaypoi adddyro), were not thought to be pro- 
duced by those who uttered them in loud cries, but were regarded 
as expressions of the Spirit, which wrought in them, “ helping ” 
and “ interceding.” 

The relation of the supernatural “ life ” bestowed in the gift of 
the Spirit to the “ inheritance ” of the believer in the Messianic 
age or in the life tocome is of so much importance in the apos- 
tle’s teaching as to deserve more than the reference to it already 
made in this discussion. The “inheritance ” which was promised 
to Abraham (the land of Canaan) was interpreted allegorically 
by the Jewish theologians as referring to the Messianic world- 
dominion, and Paul understands by it the blessedness of the 
Christians in the kingdom soon to be established at the second 
coming of Christ (Rom. iv. 13; Gal. iii. 18, 29; v. 21). To 
him the present possession of the Spirit and the future participa- 
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tion in the glory of the kingdom were so related that the latter 
was only a continuation of the former. The Christian now has 
“ the firstfruits of the Spirit,” and his “ adoption as son” is in 
this life only preliminary to the full fruition, and the complete 
“adoption ” will be consummated in the age to come in “the 
redemption of his body” (Rom. viii. 23). In “this earthly 
tabernacle we groan . . . that we would be clothed upon (with 
the new spiritual body) that mortality might be swallowed up of 
life.” “ God who has wrought (prepared) us for this (the spiritual 
clothing upon) hath given us the earnest (pledge) of the Spirit” 
(2 Cor. v. 4,5). Thus the present possession of the Spirit is an 
assurance of a still greater miracle or of a continuation of the 
miraculous dispensation in the “ glory” (0g) of the coming 
kingdom. In that consummation the Spirit would signalize its 
complete triumph over the flesh in providing for the believer 
in the place of the earthly tabernacle a ‘body of glory” con- 
formed to that of the resurrected Lord (Phil. iii. 21). Accord- 
ingly, Paul writes to the Romans: “If the Spirit of Him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He. . . shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you” 
(Rom. viii. 11). If the other well-attested reading, “ on account 
of his Spirit dwelling in you,” be adopted, the reason for the 
transformation, that is, the resurrection of spiritual bodies, is 
expressed instead of the indwelling efficient cause. The “ adop- 
tion as sons” which the Christians have received, and to which 
the Spirit “ beareth witness,” renders them “ heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ,” for since they suffer together, they will 
also be glorified together in the Parousia with a glory with which 
“the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared ” (Rom. viii. 15-17). “ Spirit ” and “ inheritance” belong 
together, and it is not strictly accurate to say as Gunkel does that 
“the former is the present and the latter the future participation 
in the kingdom of God,” or with Wendt that “ the Spirit is the 
power of supernatural life in the heavenly state of existence.” 
The Spirit as a present possession is a “ pledge” of a future in 
which its glory will have a fuller manifestation. It dominates 
both states of existence for the believer, giving him “ righteous- 
ness, peace and joy,” in which the kingdom of God consists, and 
destined there to disclose things that eye hath not seen or ear 
heard. He who has the Spirit has a “life” which in its nature 
is imperishable. Death has no longer dominion over him, and 
whether he die physically before the advent of the Lord, or sur- 
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vive that event, he is in any case certain to have for his new 
existence the spiritual body which, like that of the resurrected 
Jesus, will denote his triumph over the grave (1 Cor. xv. 50-54 ; 
1 Thess. iv. 13-18). It is true that Paul sometimes speaks of 
the eternal life as simply a future possession (Rom. ii. 7, v. 21, 
vi. 22 f.; Gal. vi. 8; 2 Cor. v. 4), but had he seen no deeper 
than this, he would not have transcended his age, and given to 
the world his most fruitful interpretation of the gospel, that eter- 
nal life is inseparable from walking in the Spirit (Rom. viii. 12; 
Gal. vi. 8). 

What, then, is this Spirit, which in the primitive church was 
regarded as taking such violent and compelling possession of the 
believers, and which in Paul’s doctrine dominates the entire 
scheme of salvation, bears such blessed fruit of good works (Gal. 
v. 22 f., and is a “ pledge ” of the participation of those in whom 
it abides in the impending kingdom of God? The apostle him- 
self has not attempted to define it, and it would be hazardous for 
his students to venture where he did not presume to go. That it 
was a power from God bestowed upon those who had faith in 
Jesus ; that it witnessed to their adoption as sons; that it gave 
“life ” — the moral-religious and the eternal life ; that through it 
the love of God was shed abroad upon the hearts of the Chris- 
tians ; that it would assure to its possessors a spiritual body of 
glory when their Lord should descend with his angels at the Pa- 
rousia ; and that it so abounded in Jesus that “ Spirit ” and “ the 
Lord ” were conceived as interchangeable terms —all this and 
much more we have learned from Paul. But as we cannot define 
God or life, so we have no data for a definition of this subtle 
agency. The apostle sometimes speaks of it as if he meant to 
ascribe personality to it, as when he says it “ witnesses ” with the 
human spirit, represents man before God, distributes gifts and 
searches the deep things of God (Rom. viii. 16, 26; 1 Cor. xii. 
11, ii. 10). But that he cannot have conceived it to be a person- 
ality distinct from God and Jesus is probable, for he declares 
Jesus to be the Spirit, makes no distinction between the indwell- 
ing in the believer of Christ and of the Spirit, and says that 
amidst the diversities of the operations of the Spirit it is “ the 
same God who worketh all in all” (1 Cor. xii. 6). That it is 
designated as “of God” and “ of Christ” denotes that it was 
neither the one nor the other, but rather implies that it was a 
force which both could employ. May it have been conceived as 
the element in which God dwells, the dééa (glory, effulgence) 
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which surrounds him (Ex. xxiv. 16 f.), perhaps a supersensi- 
ble, fine materiality, according to the original word, “ breath,” 
“wind ” — a glory which Paul regarded as communicated to the 
countenance of Moses (2 Cor. iii. 7), and which in his visions he 
may have seen on “the face of Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. iv. 6)? 
. The “ spiritual body ” of the resurrection-state was conceived as 
“conformed to the body of glory,” which Paul supposed Christ 
to have in heaven, and he speaks of a gradual transformation 
“into the same image from glory to glory ” (2 Cor. iii. 18) from 
the successive “ beholdings: of the glory of the Lord,” as if, 
according to Schmiedel, he may have believed in mysterious 
preliminary grades of the eschatological glorifying, physically 
effected through the indwelling Spirit in connection with the 
repeated visions of the Christ-manifestations. But however the 
question of the materiality of the spiritual substance may be 
decided, and it cannot be dogmatically determined, it is evident 
that Paul was in accord with the Old Testament and the later 
Jewish conception in the idea that exceptional and marvelous 
performances which were beyond ordinary human power were 
attributed to a Spirit sent forth by God, although he differs from 
the earlier view in limiting the supernatural agency of the Spirit 
to the concerns of the religious life. The root-idea seems to have 
been that certain spirit-forces were at the divine disposal, desig- 
nated as Spirits of lying, of blindness, of courage, of wisdom, for 
instance, which might be “sent forth’’ to accomplish a desired 
end. God sends “an evil Spirit,” “the Spirit of the Lord de- 
parts from” a man, and “ an evil Spirit from the Lord troubles ” 
him (Jud. ix. 23; 1 Sam. xvi. 14-16, 23, xviii. 10). The pro- 
phets ascribe their message, which they conceived to be super- 
natural, to the Spirit of. Yahweh. In 1 Kings xxii. 21 a personi- 
fied evil Spirit “comes forth and stands before Yahweh,” and 
offers to go as “a lying Spirit” to Ahab’s prophets. In these 
cases a discrimination is manifest between the Spirit agencies and 
God himself. They are supernatural powers which He may 
command. Paul’s conception of the Spirit appears to have had 
its root in the Old Testament idea, and like the Hebrew writers 
he speaks of this superhuman power as “of God” and as “ sent 
forth” by Him. If he thought with the fourth evangelist that 
“God is Spirit,” he does not say so, and certainly not that God 
is “the Spirit” (7d wvejpa). When he declares that Christ “is 
that Spirit’ he does not intend to identify two personalities. It 
must remain uncertain whether he conceived of “Spirit ” in the 
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abstract as an indefinite power, a diffused celestial dééa or glory 
of God, which could be intensified into an agency or agencies 
bordering on personality, and sent forth as “the Spirit” on its 
ministry to man. The main consideration is that he transformed 
the crude, popular, primitive -Christian supernaturalism in its 
relation to the Spirit into a profound spiritual supernaturalism 
whereby the entire religious and ethical life of the believer was 
brought into living relation to God and mystic fellowship with 
Christ. 

He does not think the thought of Paul who does not see the 
powers of the supersensible world taking a controlling part in 
the spiritual fortunes of men, who does not recognize a super- 
natural atonement, a heavenly Christ, and a Spirit whose opera- 
tions dispense with the laws of moral and religious growth. It 
has been the fortune of this doctrine to be transformed in order 
to meet the varying phases of human thought. We are in the 
midst of one of these transformations. A fellowship with Christ 
which is ethical instead of supernatural, an atonement which is 
only a reconciliation, a baptism which is a mere outward form, an 
eschatology which is an historical evolution without a celestial 
dénotiment, and a Spirit which works according to law constitute 
an emasculated Paulinism. The indomitable tendency of modern 
thought toward these ideas denotes our departure from the greatest 
of the apostles, and indicates the transient elements in a teaching 
which for ages swayed the thought of Christendom. 


ORELLO CONE. 
Boston. 


SOCIAL AND ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS IN 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Proressor BaLpwin’s important book! may be termed 
either a sociological psychology or a psychological sociology. 
Various attempts at social psychology, as a psychology of corpo- 
rate or community action, thought and sentiment, in their various 
manifestations, we already have. Mr. Baldwin’s purpose is rather 
to show how social factors and relations enter into and deter- 
mine the consciousness of the individual, so that any psychologi- 
eal account which ignores the social influences and proceeds to 

1 Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. A Study in 


Social Psychology. By James Mark Baldwin. Pp. xiv, 574. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1897. 
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evolve the individual out of himself, so to speak, is necessarily 
defective and “abstract.” Put positively, and in Mr. Baldwin’s 
own words, “ A man is a social outcome rather than a social 
unit” (p. 87). On the sociological side, Mr. Baldwin’s determi- 
nation to find- psychological considerations the important ones is 
equally marked. As he says: “It seems to me to be a perma- 
nent advance that the biological analogy is giving place to a psy- 
chological analogy, and that this is leading the writers in so-called 
‘sociology’ to examine the psychological processes which lie 
wrapped up in the activities and responsibilities called social” 
(p. 474). The conclusion is that, since society is really the 
organization of thoughts, “the true analogy is not that which 
likens society to a physiological organism, but rather that which 
likens it to a psychological organization ” (p. 544). 

This two-faced aspect of the work reflects itself in the arrange- 
ment and treatment of the topics. Book I. discusses “ the per- 
son”’ in order to find out what social constituents make him up, 
and how; Book II. discusses “ society,” to discover the personal 
elements and processes which form and control it. In detail, the 
book on Personality considers the various dominant stages in its 
development: its equipment of instinct, intelligence and senti- 
ments, and its sanctions or controlling motives in conduct. And 
in each case the object is the same—to reveal the persistent 
and important presence of social data and relationships. On the 
social side, there is a discussion first of the social forces, showing 
the directions of growth which are parallel to the moments in the 
development of the person ; secondly, a discussion of the process 
and matter of social organization and the direction of social pro- 
gress ; and thirdly, a summing up in terms of applications of 
the conclusions reached to rules of conduct — rules of conduct, 
by the necessity of the case, looking to a synthesis of individual 
initiative with social application and reference. 

I shall here make no attempt to follow the exact order of this 
discussion, and for two reasons. In the first place, the variety of 
particular topics discussed is so great that omission and conden- 
sation are a necessity, especially as the importance of many of 
these topics is such as to tempt one into discursiveness. And, in 
the second place, there is a certain single movement, termed by 
Mr. Baldwin “ the dialectic of personal growth,” which gives the 
key to the variety of topics. As the book now stands, the reader 
is more or less confused, and even annoyed, by the multiplicity of 
references back and forth. The same topic is discussed over and 
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over again, and in many cases it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
see either that any essentially new point of view has been reached 
or that any intrinsically new material is introduced. It would 
add to the intelligibility and the effectiveness of the volume if 
there were such a redistribution of material as would centralize 
the variety of treatments we now have —as for example, the 
five separate discussions of the ethical — about their common 
principle. 

Since, as just indicated, this fundamental principle is found in 
the theory of the momenta and stages of personal growth, I shall 
begin with a somewhat extended summary of Professor Baldwin’s 
views on this subject. The prevailing popular view isolates the 
ego from the alter. One’s own self is considered as quite a dis- 
tinct entity, and the selves of other people are of course equally 
independent. Moreover, each self is something pretty definitely 
fixed once for all. Just as one person may come into external 
relation to another, so, of course, changes in the outward manifes- 
tations of the self are recognized. But the essential self remains 
after all practically identical — it matures, it gains additional 
habits, but that is about all. Professor Baldwin questions radi- 
cally both phases of the popular assumption. The self is not 
something fixed, it is rather a growth, and any examination of it 
is futile which is not based upon the salient epochs of this growth. 
Moreover, the content of the self, as it exists in consciousness, is 
by no means an isolated, separate matter. The thought of self, 
whether as referred to the ego or the alter, is to a very consider- 
able extent a common thought. What one attributes to the self, 
what one wants for the self, he wants equally for his own self and 
for other selves because of this identity of content. And even 
when the thought of ego is consciously marked off from the 
thought of alter, it is not because it has an original independent 
content of its own ; it is rather an attitude assumed in the pres- 
ence of the other. It is therefore intrinsically conditioned upon 
consciousness of the other. As Mr. Baldwin puts it in gen- 
eral terms: “ My thought of self is in the main, as to its char- 
acter as a personal self, filled up with my thought of others 
distributed variously as individuals; and my thought of others 
as persons is mainly filled up with myself.” 

I have spoken of two factors in the conception of the self. 
But it is not to be understood that Mr. Baldwin makes any sepa- 
ration here. On the contrary, the consideration of the stages of 
the personal growth of the self is at the same time the key to the 
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relationship between ego and alter. There are three stages of 
the thought of self. The first is projective. Here the child does 
not discriminate consciously between himself and others. He 
does apparently distinguish between selves and things. The 
thing stands for relatively mechanical regularity. The behavior 
of persons is irregular, unstable; it cannot be anticipated. It 
brings in continually novel and surprising factors. It thus in- 
troduces an element which lies decidedly in advance of present 
achievement. It is apparently for this reason that it is termed 
projective, but Mr. Baldwin is by no means as full and explicit 
on the nature of the projective self as one could wish. 

As the child begins to imitate these novel unmastered features, 
he makes them his own, he transfers them over into himself. 
Thus he enters upon the subjective stage. He becomes a subject 
to himself, distinct from others. While psychologically this only 
occurs through the introduction of effort into his attempts at imi- 
tation, yet, since the material is derived imitatively from others, 
the content of the subject is clearly nothing peculiar or unique. 

Now the child begins to utilize his new thought of self. He 
does it in two ways. In the first place he sees that others, those 
who up to this time have been simply projects, are also subjects 
to themselves. He realizes them, too, as persons like himself. 
In other words, the ordinary dualism between ego and alter 
breaks down here, because just as one conceives his ego only 
through material derived from others, so he appreciates them as 
others only by transferring or reading out his own accomplish- 
ments. In the second place, he insists that others shall be like 
him. He does not simply intellectually ascribe personality to 
them, but in and through his acts he insists practically upon this 
identity of personality content — for, psychologically, action is 
always the motor functioning of a thought content. This third 
stage is the ejective. 

If this view is correct, popular conceptions must, as Mr. Bald- 
win insists, be greatly revised. Not only do we get a common 
element underlying the distinction of ego and alter, but we can- 
not understand any exhibition in which ego or alter is clearly dif- 
ferentiated excepting as we inquire after the other term in the 
relationship. Each, in Mr. Baldwin’s language, is a pole ; polari- 
zation is obviously a phenomenon of reciprocity, of correlation. 
Just what makes up the content of the child’s thought of himself 
at a given time will depend upon whether he is in the projective, 
subjective or ejective stage; and which stage he is in is simply 
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a matter of the type of relation assumed towards others. We 
cannot say that the child is selfish or generous in any fixed sense 
of those terms— not in the meaning of developed social sig- 
nificance which they possess for adults. If the other person is 
uncertain, dominating, presenting novel features, the child is 
thrown into the learning, imitative attitude; he is compliant, 
docile, servile. Such will be the case with his elders in general, 
and with his father in particular. But others will be ejects to the 
child. He has mastered their modes of action. There is nothing 
in them excepting what the child reads in. So he is aggressive, 
superior, apparently egoistic in dealing with them. The practical 
attitude, in a word, changes with the change in the thought-con- 
tent. The child to whom others are projects, who is imitative, 
may be said psychologically to be subject to suggestion and to be 
in the attitude of accommodation. The child to whom others are 
ejects is the person of habit. Accommodation and habit — these 
are the two typical and alternating modes of personal activity. 
We now have the data for the explanation of the ethical self. 
Neither the docile, imitative, accommodating self, nor yet the 
aggressive, assertive, habitual self, is the whole or true self. The 
true self is the self in the whole process of development with 
the full circuit of social relationships involved — the “ Socius ” 
in Mr. Baldwin’s terminology. Now if we can find the cireum- 
stances under which the child becomes conscious of the inade- 
quate and partial character of the “habitual” and the “ accom- 
modating ” self, and becomes aware of the socius as their bond of 
union, we shall understand the genesis of the ethical sense. This 
sense of inadequacy arises through the requirement of obedience, 
of conformity to the will of others. Where one has to face an 
ethical problem, it means precisely that one cannot follow either 
his natural sympathetic accommodating impulses or yet his self- 
assertive, habitual tendencies. He has the consciousness of an 
ideal self conforming to a law in which these opposed tendencies 
are reconciled. Now “ whenever he obeys, the boy has forced in 
upon him a situation which his thoughts of himself are not ade- 
quate to interpret.” He is not responding to his habitual self 
because his private preferences may be directly violated. He is 
not acting out his accommodating self because he may be very 
unwilling to do what he is doing. There is a new self there, the 
law-giving personality. It is this which, by representing a com- 
mon interest, a family propriety, the mass of accepted tradition, 
brings home to him what the socius means. In one sense it is 
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projective, it is ideal, beyond him, but as it is conformed to, and 
its meaning learned, it becomes ejective, it is realized as a com- 
mon principle which all must observe. Moreover, this law is 
always the realized self of some one. It is an achieved person- 
ality. It is this sense of a person which is real for itself and yet 
ideal for the agent, but as ideal a law which must be realized 
through him, which constitutes the essence of conscience. 

The ethical self is thus essentially a social self. (The discus- 
sion up to this time is a synopsis of chapter i. What is now 
said is derived from chapter viii.) Its social quality is, of course, 
obvious from both points of view, the subjective and the ejective. 
On the one hand, the sense of this higher personality arises 
through the presence of other personalities from whom the 
demand for obedience proceeds and in whom the model of good- 
ness is embodied. On the other side, the child continually rein- 
forces and guides, himself in his obedience by expecting the 
approval of others; and then, more actively, he insists that the 
law he obeys become also a law for others. What he has learned 
to obey he insists that others obey also. There is thus in reality 
but one application of the “ ought” — it is to the common con- 
tent or “ socius ” which is assumed to be present both in ego and 
alter. Because of this continual play back and forth, this give- 
and-take, there is a solidarity in the ethical realm of the indivi- 
dual and his social fellows. The individual learns his ethical 
lessons from society. The ethical accomplishment or attainment 
of one generation is handed on to the next, and thus becomes not 
only a standard for a particular individual, but also a matter of 
common and united attainment for all —social heredity. It is in 
the ethical sphere that we find the highest expression of the real 
bond between the social whole and the individual. 

That the ethical self is essentially a social self appears also in 
the sphere of emotion and sentiment. Publicity is a controlling 
factor in this sphere. Self-condemnation is associated with the 
image of some one else who disapproves. There is no lively emo- 
tional reaction as long as the sin is simply private. It is in 
actual or imagined awareness on the part of others of his own 
doing that the individual gets the purchase on his act which 
brings out remorse and repentance — his reaction against it. So, 
too, the sense of moral approval is never at its best excepting 
when accompanied with the knowledge or belief that it is socially 
shared. The ethical self is thus social both objectively, that is, 
as to its content; and subjectively, or as to our own feeling to- 
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wards conduct. It is so objectively, because, by its very nature, 
it is a thought which assimilates and combines the partial thoughts 
of self and eliminates all merely private traces and references. 
It is so subjectively, because we cannot really judge our own con- 
duct ethically, and get the proper emotional reaction to it, unless 
we realize that others are passing the same sort of judgment that 
we pass, or would judge in the same way if they only knew of it. 
(1 put in the two alternatives because Mr. Baldwin does not 
seem quite certain on this point. Sometimes publicity is found 
in the fact that others actually know of the act ; in other cases the 
requirement of publicity is fulfilled imaginatively.) On the ejec- 
tive side, the individual’s sense of the generality, the publicity of 
his ethical ideas and beliefs, makes him a legislator for others. 
He is always, in so far forth, a reformer or prophet — that is to 
say, he must insist, that as ethical, his ideas are of necessity valid © 
for every one. Thus, the measure of his own sincerity and depth 
of conviction will be found in his efforts to secure similar recog- 
nition from others. 

Mr. Baldwin uses the same dialectic to explain the nature and 
value of religious sentiments (chs. viii. and x.). The ethical 
sense is derived through contact with personalities who impose 
laws, and in turn it finds embodiment in the concept of the ideal 
personality. There is the tendency to make the ideal person real, 
‘“‘a separate corporate personality.” As all the ideal elements 
are gradually concreted in this one great ejective personality, the 
moral ideal takes shape in the God-idea. Corresponding to this 
on the social side, with reference to the sanctions which act upon 
the individual, we find a public religious institution with its 
accompanying content of religious doctrine. If we consider, not 
the ejective side, but the relation of the subject to the projective 
aspects of personality, we have an explanation of the sense of 
something transcendent, something infinite and incapable of ade- 
quate embodiment in any positive form, constituting the other 
great factor in religious sentiment — a feeling of awe and of mys- 
tery. The ejective attitude may be summed up in the sense of 
dependence, finding expression in faith; the projective in the 
feeling of mystery expressed in reverence for a person. While 
the religious sentiment thus grows out of the ethical, religion in 
turn represents such realization of its essential factors as to react 
upon it and give it a necessary support. It is through this reac- 
tion that religious forces become legitimate factors in social prog- 
ress. Here Mr. Baldwin makes the very important point that 
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religious institutions ought to affect social progress and in course 
of historical development have actually come to do so indirectly ; 
that is, through inspiring and reinforcing the ethical sanction in 
the individual rather than directly or through immediate social 
pressure and enforcement. This point, which may not unfairly be 
termed a psychological rendering of the notion of the separation 
of church and state, seems to me of great suggestiveness. 

I turn now to some of the points which Mr. Baldwin brings 
out in discussing the matter from the social side. He points out 
that it is customary to put physical heredity and social environ- 
ment in marked antagonism to each other, as when it is asked 
which is the more important in the development of the individual. 
The real solution of the question lies in the discovery of the 
falsity of the antithesis. Physical heredity must itself have some 
social functioning and social control. It is quite out of the ques- 
tion that it should work in any large sense either contrary to, or 
independently of, the forces in the social environment which are 
continually playing on the individual. Physical heredity, in other 
words, will be effective just in the degree in which it codperates 
with the social environment — this, if I understand it, is the idea 
which Mr. Baldwin expresses in the term “social heredity.” More 
specifically, it finds expression in the statements that the individual 
must be born to learn and that all the individuals must be born 
to learn the same things. Physical heredity must, on the negative 
side, not be of a sort to throw the individual into antagonism 
beyond a certain point with the interests of the community ; 
positively, it must lend itself, must have an active trend, towards 
just the sort and variety of relationships which the social tradition 
imposes. The real identity of physical heredity and social envi- 
ronment comes out also from the other side, when we call to mind 
that the social environment can be only the sphere of the exercise 
of the collective heredities of individuals. 

The consideration of invention and of the nature of genius 
involves points of so much importance that a more extended 
statement is required. The principle which Mr. Baldwin is most 
concerned with is that invention, while proceeding through the 
medium of the thought of the individual, cannot be considered 
as arbitrary and uncontrolled from the social point of view. 
Whether we take it at its origin or in its outcome, its nature 
and value are socially determined and estimated. The novel, 
which is introduced in invention, always arises from the plat- 
form or level of attainment which has been socially constituted 
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through imitation. It is a variation of elements within this 
content, so as to adapt it to the action required by new condi- 
tions, rather than an abrupt introduction from without. Inven- 
tion is selection, emphasis, and thus readjustment, on the platform 
of the attained. Psychologically the originality of the child is 
found in the way he imitates, in the new combinations which he 
hits upon, and in the new sense of his own powers gained while 
he is engaged in imitating: it is not a process set over against 
imitation. In previous terminology, it is a phase of the operation 
by which the projective becomes subjective. It is thus a social 
variation rather than an individualistic creation. But we must 
go further. We have still to reckon with the ejective process. 
The child not only acts upon his own original conception, but 
demands that others do so too. He reads his new thought out- 
ward ; he makes it a factor in his construing of other personali- 
ties, in what he demands and expects of them. He endeavors 
to make his invention socially valid, to get recognition for it. 
Moreover, this demand reacts upon the novel thought itself to 
revise and purify it. The child changes his idea of his new 
invention and of himself in relation to it according as others 
approve or disapprove, according as he can or cannot utilize it as 
a means of directing their action. In a word, the child’s sense 
of the value of his invention depends upon the amount and kind of 
social recognition which it receives. We all use this criterion of 
availability for social assimilation as a standard by which to judge 
of the significance and the validity of our new thoughts, which 
are tentative and hypothetical excepting as we anticipate their 
social reception. In this connection Mr. Baldwin gives an inter- 
esting discussion of language, play and art as social aids to 
invention, in originating and testing the new elements. 

The application to the discussion of genius may be briefly 
indicated. The sane man, the average good social member, is the 
one who instinctively utilizes the social standard of value in 
measuring his own ideas. The genius is the one who unites with 
this faculty the power of unusual variation. The crank, the 
visionary, the fanatic, shares with him this capacity for variation, 
but lacks essentially the power to view his own thoughts from the 
standpoint of the social judgment. We may say that many 
inventions are tested simply by time. The original novelty is 
more or less of an accident. If it is imitated, adopted, assimi- 
lated, it becomes organized into the social traditions; it is given 
validity through social acceptance. But the genius unites to his 
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power of great variation the power of anticipating the social 
reaction. He is, so to speak, more social in his judgment than 
existing society itself. He can take the standpoint of a later, 
more developed society, and from its standpoint can estimate and 
select the variations that occur to him. It is through the sci- 
entific and zsthetic inventions of the genius that social progress 
is largely determined. Considering great discoveries from this 
point of view, we find what has already been shown to be true of 
inventions and the individual is true of them. They are rooted 
in the knowledge already possessed by society. The content of 
the discovery, if it far transcends the working level of existing 
society, is of necessity inert and futile. It represents a centre of 
crystallization, a nucleus of social habits. But while it is thus a 
precipitate, a condensation of existing social interests, it is also a 
locus of social accommodation. Existing institutions must read- 
just themselves in order to be adapted to the new factor. 

This idea finds further development in Mr. Baldwin’s distinc- 
tion of social forces as particularizing and as generalizing. The 
individual, gua individual, is the variation, the new thought, the 
invention in social matter. There is no need to say once more 
that these variations all fall within certain limits of social attain- 
ment, nor that they function with reference to a future society. 
It is perhaps necessary to recognize that the initiative of all 
progress is found in the individual. Society never changes en 
masse ; it changes first in the new conception born in the mind 
of some individual. The generalizing social force is correlative. 
It is assimilation, through imitation, of this idea on the part of 
others. The thought must cease to be simply the individual’s 
thought and become valid by being made into a social habit. 
Through this process, elements of too extreme variation from 
the current level are eliminated, and permanence is secured. 
While the particularization represents the initiation of social 
progress, generalization represents its carrying out, its actual 
realization. Hence it is that society is conceived as the organiza- 
tion of “ thoughts, intellectual states, such as imaginations, know- 
ledges and informations.” 

We have here the key to both the agreements and the conflicts, 
particularly in the ethical sphere, of the individual and society. 
Upon the whole there must be agreement. All ethical conduct 
must have a public social reference; and even when the indi- 


vidual is an ethical reformer he must start from the existing 
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platform of social sentiment. On the other hand, the ethical 
rules and criteria found in society are simply generalizations of 
what once was the deeper insight of the individual. But a final 
conflict is possible. The individual may govern himself by an 
ethical principle in advance of social attainment and may insist, 
in opposition to the established order, that others obey it also. 
Apparently, according to Mr. Baldwin, there is no common 
standard nor umpire in this final and irreducible antinomy. The 
individual cannot argue; morality is not a thing of logical sanc- 
tion, and society must stand with equal blindness to its own 
rules, and insist upon them against the individual who would 
change its ethical order. It seems to be a sheer case of arbi- 
trary moral intuition on one side, versus positive established 
convention on the other. And apparently (apparently, I say, 
for Professor Baldwin is so brief on this point that there is 
danger of misunderstanding) the only appeal is to results; one or 
the other does ultimately come out ahead. 

Fragmentary and schematic as is the above summary, I hope it 
will not entirely fail of two purposes: first, to suggest some of 
the main lines of thought, particularly with reference to ethical 
application, where probably the interest of most lies; and, sec- 
ondly, to induce the reader to turn to the book for himself. It 
remains to state certain criticisms which have occurred to me 
during my study of Mr. Baldwin’s book. At the outset, let me 
say that I am in hearty sympathy with the type of results reached 
by Mr. Baldwin. His insistence upon the social character of the 
self, upon the development of individuality through social give- 
and-take ; his conception of the ethical self as the organized or 
integrated unity which takes up into itself attitude and tendencies 
otherwise partial; his conception of social influences in giving 
form and content to conscience —all these points seem to me in 
line with what is most healthy and most fertile in contemporary 
thought. From the standpoint of the reader who is interested in 
results rather than in methods, and who must be helped by Mr. 
Baldwin’s work out of the too prevalent individualism into a 
more adequate social point of view, there is nothing to express 
save acquiescence and gratitude. But the student, as distinct 
from the general reader, is of necessity interested not merely in 
results, but also in the methods by which they are reached. 
From this point of view I find certain questions, certain doubts, 
continually intruding. From limitation of space, I can only state 
salient points quite dogmatically, and cannot undertake to prove 
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what I have to say. But the dogmatic statement may at least 
serve to put the reader in possession of a point of view which is a 
possible alternative. 

Upon the social side, with all due sympathy for the reaction 
from a too exclusively biological conception of society, it may be 
questioned whether society can be adequately conceived as an 
“organization of thoughts.” If one accepts the evolutionary 
point of view at all (which, of course, Mr. Baldwin does), one 
cannot fail to recognize that “thoughts” are relevant, if not merely 
relative, to the life process —to functioning activities. Thought 
comes in to interpret, to control, to mediate, to evaluate these 
activities. So does feeling, of course. (It is difficult to account 
for Mr. Baldwin’s slighting of feeling.) Any view which disre- 
gards the transfiguring capacity of the psychical in general, and 
of thought in particular, in relation to the sphere of vital activi- 
ties, is certainly inadequate. Society is not merely biological. 
But it does not follow that we must go to the other extreme, and 
set thoughts and knowledges up as a substitute for activities. 
Conscious activities, vital functions which are valued in both 
feeling and thought, interests, in a word, these seem to me the 
real “‘ matter” of social organization. ‘‘ Community of interests ” 
is definitely more fundamental than uniformity of thought. The 
conception of society as an organization of imaginations and in- 
formations is pale, faded and academic, unreal, when we look at 
that instinctive, uneasy, boiling cauldron of tendencies, desires 
and ends which comes to the mind’s eye when we think of society 
as a concrete fact. 

Nor does Mr. Baldwin’s theoretical justification for his position 
seem adequate. Briefly stated, it is that imitation is the method 
of “ give and take ” which makes society, and that imitation must 
be of thought-contents. Desire and belief are motor functions of 
the ideas to which they attach — hence we must have identity of 
ideas before we can get identity of belief and desire. If we set 
feeling and impulse up as material for imitation, we should get 
only a society where habit, fixity, is all, and in which no accom- 
modation, and hence no progress, is possible. So we find, in the 
dialectic of personality - growth, all the emphasis thrown upon 
effecting similar thought-contents. 

There seem to me three very doubtful psychological assump- 
tions here. The statement that imitation of impulse and feeling 
would give only a rigid society is merely an assertion, no proof is 
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offered. “Impulse,” at least, would seem to move in just the 
other direction — to be a break in an established habit. 

Secondly, fixing upon imitation as, par excellence, the social 
process seems to me either very arbitrary, or else to involve such 
an extensive and loose use of the term as to take away its signifi- 
cance. I cannot fully discuss this problem here; but the follow- 
ing questions and considerations occur. Can “ thought” be imi- 
tated at all? Can anything but action, in one form or another, 
be imitated? Does not Mr. Baldwin very much exaggerate the 
part played by conscious imitation in the child? I should say 
that conscious imitation is rare, and relatively late. The little 
child does not imitate me (I mean in Ais consciousness, as distinct 
from an observer’s) or even my acts. When the other person 
is consciously “copy,” then precisely the child is engaged in 
** monkey shines,” or is offensively “smart.” Mr. Baldwin seems 
not free from the psychologist’s fallacy here. The observer calls 
a result imitative because he sees both persons concerned ; but the 
process, to the infant, is not imitation. It is a case of the adjust- 
ment of a response to a stimulus — that is, his eye-activity stimu- 
lates his hand ; it directs it in its doing. And if we ask why the 
response is, as a matter of fact, imitative, the answer is, be- 
cause we have here a coordination which has been of great im- 
portance to the race, and which the child is even now trying to 
build up. In all directions, his hand is following the lead of the 
eye, is getting its cues from it. There is a period before which 
the child is inaccessible to a given form of imitative suggestion. 
There is a later period when he is cold to it. The interval, in 
which the child is open, must be precisely the period when the 
child is instinctively urgent in this direction, as sounds are imi- 
tated when the babbling impulse is strongest on him. Thus, 
imitation comes in to mediate the child’s natural tendency, not to 
set him off on a new and “social” track. 

Finally, taking imitation as a social phenomenon, I should say 
that it is, upon the whole, a social effect rather than a social 
cause. Persons have, through the necessities of common condi- 
tions of life, formed certain habits in common, and the structural 
adaptations for these habits have been “selected,” or fixed. That 
a stimulus, which is a fragment of one of these habits, should 


1 It is interesting to note that the only passage to which Mr. Baldwin refers 
in his justification of his statement is a discussion of suggestibility in case of 
“mob action,” where the trait insisted upon, however, is not fixity of habit, 
but capriciousness, explosiveness, frenzy, volatility ! 
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serve to set off the other portions of it, is not a matter of surprise. 
But if this is the -case, persons imitate one another because of 
previous common modes of living, because of a companionship or 
sociality previously established. It is a mark, a sign of sociality, 
but not to any considerable extent a cause. 

Again, while I agree with all Mr. Baldwin says about an act 
considered as a motor function of an ideal content, so far as it 
means that some other activity does not supervene upon the idea 
from without, he appears to me to go only halfway. The idea, 
the knowledge content, grows out of, as well as leads up to, action. 
It represents a meeting place, a nodal point, in two or more habits, 
giving rise to conflict, temporary inhibition. The idea is all 
the time developing as an idea. It is not fixed, clear and self- 
contained from the start. The intellectual side of desire and 
belief grows in and through actions, instead of being a finished 
antecedent. The idea is intermediary, in other words. It has a 
motor function only because it has a motor origin and a motor 
quality intrinsically and throughout. This involves a modifica- 
tion not only of Mr. Baldwin’s theory of desire, of the relation of 
intelligence to impulse, and to ethical sentiment, but also of the 
relation of imitation to thought. ‘ Reinstatement” of any pre- 
vious content, or of a content exhibited by another, ceases to be 
the main thing ; reconstruction, readjustment, becomes the func- 
tion of knowledge. 

Upon the social side, this change of psychology would carry 
with it many other important changes. It would not be necessary 
any longer to rule out or ignore the part played in social or- 
ganization and development by the physical environment. The 
emphasis being upon interaction and mutuality of interest, any 
stimulus which operates in this direction is relevant. It would 
not be necessary to rule out or ignore the part played by compe- 
tition, struggle and survival of the fittest. The real test of the 
social work done by the inventor of the telegraph is not the num- 
ber of people who imitate either his act or his thought, it is the 
readjustment of actions, and of the exercise of interests that he 
makes necessary. It is the new stimulus he gives, the new mode 
of control he introduces. The invention changes the price of 
daily bread, makes the daily newspaper, compels new methods of 
doing business — all of which affect me profoundly as a social 
being, even though I use the telegraph but once a year. And in 
making itself valid in this interplay of forces, there is plenty of 
room for struggle, for existence and for selection. The psycho- 
logical is no longer set over against the biological. 
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The same general line of consideration applies also to the “ irre- 
ducible” ethical antinomy between the individual and society. 
If a “ thought ” arising in the individual is the fundamental mat- 
ter, and if it simply remains for society to imitate or not to imi- 
tate, as it sees fit, the case is certainly hopeless. But if an idea, 
a thought, arises with reference to the redirection it gives action, 
then there is already a social criterion for the worth of the idea: 
its power of social solution and synthesis. On the other side, the 
social reaction is not left a brute, arbitrary thing. Just in pro- 
portion as the idea represents, and provides a method for, more 
effective and more harmonious activity, in so far it must come to 
recognition — not by imitation, nor yet necessarily through any 
uniform intellectual assent, but through the medium of the social 
reorganization it effects. Doubtless there is tension here. The 
ideal or insight of the individual can be elaborated and tested 
only through its application ; its function is to afford a method 
for organizing action and it remains to see if it will perform that 
office. But this is no more an irreducible conflict between the 
individual and society, than is the precisely analogous reciprocal 
action that goes on between the scientific hypothesis advanced by 
some individual thinker and the received body of knowledge at a 
given time. 

In its fundamental aspects, I do not find Professor Baldwin’s 
account of the ethical personality on the individual side more con- 
vineing. At first, the scheme seems attractive: an imitative self, 
in relation to a novel, dominating personality, and accordingly 
“ accommodating,” compliant, generous ; a personality, in relation 
to “ ejective” personalities, who, having mastered his lessons, is 
aggressive and self-assertive, because habitual ; finally, the ethical 
self which subjects both of these to a generalized law-giving and 
law-abiding ideal personality. What I question in this scheme 
involves substantially the same principle already discussed on the 
social side: the substitution, as it seems to me, of connection 
between distinct personalities through the medium of intellec- 
tual contents, for distinctions and identifications of interest within 
a unity of action, a unity of reciprocal adjustments effected by 
stimuli and responses. The child, I should say, defines himself 
and others all the time in terms of this larger whole of interac- 
tion, in terms of the particular part played by each in maintaining 
and developing it. It is primarily this whole of “ give and take ” 
in action, and only derivatively in ideas, which makes the real 
“ socius,” and which, as it is gradually brought to consciousness 
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in its organizing, and therefore controlling, relations to its mem- 
bers, appears as the ethical self. I can only briefly suggest the 
reasons for this change of conception. 

In the first place, the identification of the “ projective” self, in 
relation to the imitative, as the irregular, the uncertain, seems 
to me very doubtful. At first, as Mr. Baldwin recognizes, the 
“other,” the parent or nurse, is the one whose movements bring 
satisfaction. It is not necessary, I think, to give this any con- 
scious hedonic coloring. The bringing of satisfaction is the ful- 
filling of the child’s wants, providing conditions for the fulfillment 
of his own active tendencies, organically responding in a word. 
This union of demand and satisfaction is the infant’s first world 
—there is no distinction of subject ego which needs, and object 
alter which supplies. But, as the child begins to recognize and 
to anticipate (generally in the seventh month), he begins also to 
suffer disappointment and loss. He begins now consciously to 
mark himself off as the one who demands, who incites, and some 
one else as the one in whose power his satisfaction or discomfort 
lies. Then begin to develop all those facts which Mr. Baldwin 
truly and vividly describes (pp. 123, 124 of his previous volume), 
of the child’s watchfulness, his acute attention to all changes in 
countenance, gesture, and movement. Not, however, merely as 
strange intellectual presentations to be made one’s own through 
imitation, but as signs of actions performed or to be performed 
in relation to the infant’s own activities —as completing them, 
arousing them, directing them. And, of course, the corresponding 
growth in self-sense is of the activities that call forth those of the 
parent, or that in turn answer to them. Imitation appears at 
this time because, as already suggested, it is an important case 
(only a case however) of the general principle of adjustment of 
stimulus and response. One learns by imitation, because imita- 
tion is a mode of acting, of codrdinating. 

As these adjustments are made, habits are formed — rather, the 
adjustment effected is the habit. The child proceeds to utilize 
the habit as a power with which he makes new and more complex 
coordinations — arousing new and interesting activities in others, 
replying in new and valuable ways to what they do. In terms of 
this development of an inclusive whole of action, he continues 
to define himself and others — conscious definition being most 
acute at times of greatest tension, that is, at times when there is 
the greatest difficulty in maintaining or securing easy and full 
interplay. 
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If we turn to the facts, we shall find good reason to question 
the division into an imitative accommodating self in relation to 
parents, and an habitual, assertive self, in relation to dolls and 
smaller children. It would be as near the truth to say that when 
the child is with his parents he is not imitating ; and that when 
he is imitating them he is not compliant; or, on the other side, 
that when the child is “habitual,” he is not aggressive, and 
he is with his elders. It is impossible to make any general 
statements at all based on the supposed presentations or relations 
of intellectual contents. The child is certainly as apt to imitate 
his elders when he is not with them ; in many cases, such imita- 
tion would be considered impertinent and at once rebuked. In 
many, perhaps most, cases the child learns from his parent not by 
imitating, but rather by responding, by following the lead of some 
question or direction. He utilizes his habits to carry the sug- 
gestion into effect. The child is compliant, not when he does not 
know what to expect, not when he feels a domineering power over 
him (except in cases of terrorism, which I am sure is far from 
what Mr. Baldwin means); but when he has some idea of the 
probabilities of the case, and so of what is expected of him. 
Moreover, as to the moral implications, the child may be compliant 
from prudential calculation, or as a mode of deceit, as well as 
from generosity or sympathy; and certainly rudeness and dis- 
courtesy lend themselves as easily to imitation as do their oppo- 
sites. It is only in logical form that imitation is identical with 
the accommodating attitude. On the other side, what does the 
“trying on,” the experimenting of the “ ejective” period mean 
but just that habits are still forming — the child is learning him- 
self and others? It is poor pedagogy and poor psychology par- 
ticularly to associate learning with the receptive, compliant atti- 
tude. On the moral side, his “ bossing,” tyrannizing tendencies 
are just as much efforts to imitate and his efforts to discover 
himself, as they are merely to assert fixed habits. But the child 
is also sympathetic in this attitude. He “loves,” pets, protects, 
and nurses dolls and younger children, as well as manipulates 
them. 

So lacking, indeed, are we in any criterion for personality, 
sense, and social attitude, on the basis of the attempt to define 
them in terms of reactions to intellectual contents, that Mr. Bald- 
win himself frequently shifts his ground. Sometimes, it is the 
assimilating process which makes one the “subject ;” by taking 
things into one’s personality, they become new, different, inven- 
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tive in quality. This is the particularizing process. Then the 
“ejective ” process is the imitative one. This is no longer the 
generalizing process, but habit is private. Sometimes it is 
the development on the “ subject” side, which makes the “con- 
trary” boy, the boy of marked individuality, while the ejective 
process is the one which gives social dependence and distrust of 
self ! 

That the ethical self is precisely the self as the whole self seems 
to me the keynote to ethical psychology. But, here again, two 
modes of interpretation are open to us. Are we to find this 
wholeness primarily on the static or on the dynamic side? That 
is, is it found first in a thought, which then passes into action ; or 
is the organization of habits and tendencies into a functioning 
whole the primary thing? Mr. Baldwin seems ambiguous as to 
the import of this “ whole” self. There are traces, to my mind, 
of two incompatible views. One of these, in line with his pro- 
fessed theory, throws all the emphasis upon the influence of one 
personality directly upon another, through the medium of the con- 
tent presented for obedience. The other, and, to me, better theory 
throws the emphasis upon the social whole, upon the organized 
unity of interests through action. This theory seems to me much 
‘the truer; but it involves a wide departure from the doctrine 
which makes sociality consist in the transfer of a given intellectual 
content from one person to another. Upon the first alternative, 
the law-giving personality is all, upon one side; the merely con- 
forming personality receiving into himself, he knows not why, 
some idea from the other, is all, upon the other side. But what 
makes the command of the superior personality ethical? Cer- 
tainly, it is not the mere fact that it is command. And what 
makes conformity, on the part of the inferior personality, ethical ? 
Certainly not the mere fact that it has the form of obedience. 
This leads to the second position — the “ other” personality is not 
the source of moral law, but simply the mediator who, through 
deeper insight and greater power of interpretation and expression, 
reveals to the child the reality of the situation, the organized 
action, in which as agent he is implicated. The moral law is the 
law of this situation, and the moral self is the one which organizes 
its various powers into unity through functioning them in refer- 
ence to the situation. 

The individualistic conception is emphasized in such sayings as 
this: “‘ The sense of this my self of conformity to what he [father, 
brother, friend, God] teaches and would have me do— this is 
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once for all, my conscience” (pp. 50, 51; italics mine). It is 
implied in making obedience of one person to another the chief 
instrument of moralization — a superstition which seems to me to 
originate in just that individualistic philosophy against which Mr. 
Baldwin’s book is a valiant and successful protest. When he says: 
* We appeal to some one else in whom we trust, as having arrived 
at deeper insight or better information of the conditions of the 
social life of the neighborhood than we have” (p. 39); while the 
interpretation is a little ambiguous (depending upon how much we 
take it merely on trust), the implication is that the conditions of 
social life are the really controlling ethical considerations, and that 
the “ other” personality has fallen into his proper ethical place — 
not a law-giver, but a translator, an interpreter. This view comes 
out more unambiguously in the following: “The parents them- 
selves are usually the source of family law over against the rest 
of the family. But that they are held to the actual socius and 
to the relationships existing between them and the others —is 
seen in any attempts they make to transcend these relationships ” 
(p. 53). The words I have italicized have meaning only on the 
basis of an organic unity of action and interest, consciousness of 
which, as an organizing principle for the individual, constitutes 
conscience. Intellectual content, passing from one personality to 
another, disappears from the scene —or, at least, retreats to its 
subservient and tributary position. 

I fear that in following these criticisms, the reader may have 
lost sight of the woods for the trees. But they are made as illus- 
trations of one principle — that society, whether from the side of 
association (sociology) or of individualization (psychology), is to 
be interpreted with reference to active interests or organized in- 
teractions, not with reference to thoughts, intellectual contents. 
As I have carried criticism about as far probably as any one will 
be inclined to carry it, I cannot close without expressing my sin- 
cere conviction that Mr. Baldwin has opened a new and important 
field to psychologist and sociologist ; that he has introduced us to 
this field in most generous fashion, through the profusion of his 
observations and suggestions ; and that he has brought to light 
problems and considerations which must for a long time pro- 
foundly influence discussion. My criticism is to be interpreted 
as evidence of the sincerity of this conviction. 


JoHN DEWEY. 
University oF CHICAGO. 
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WITCHCRAFT IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


THERE is more than one reason why the uncanny and often 
repulsive practices of witchcraft deserve to be studied. First of 
all, these practices form an important phase in the history of 
religion, and have their roots in the primitive history of mankind ; 
and whenever we feel inclined to smile at or to be disgusted with 
some of these customs and beliefs, we ought to remember what 
M. Lazarus (one of the pioneers of the scientific study of eth- 
nology) said, that, in all our investigations as to the origin of 
customs, we are standing “on holy ground — we are standing at 
the gate of the Primitive History of Mankind — at the psycholog- 
ical source of all that is highest and noblest in man.” 

A study of these customs, too, allows us an insight into the 
working of the human mind in its early stages of evolution, and 
is therefore an important contribution to the study of psychology. 
For these customs are merely the outward expression of what we 
are pleased to call superstitions, but what are really beliefs as 
justifiable on psychological grounds as those of any creed or 
science — for even in science there is much that is belief to-day, 
and may be superstition to-morrow. It is the aim of ethno- 
psychological research (Vélkerpsychologie) to find out the reasons 
of these so-called superstitions, and hence the psychological basis 
of the practices and ceremonies which go by the name of witch- 
craft. 

Moreover, in many of these rites we may discover the rudi- 
ments of science, the first gropings of man for an understanding 
of nature, and especially (as witchcraft is greatly concerned 
with the human body) the rudiments of medical science. In 
studying the very ignorance of primitive people with regard to 
nature, we are able to discern glimpses of real knowledge — we 
are, though not yet in the precincts, at any rate at the threshold 
of Science. 

In India, witchcraft practices have always formed an essential 
element in the religious life of the people. Witchcraft formed 
an important factor in the popular religion of ancient Vedic 
times, it survives (as it does in Europe) during centuries of 
advanced civilization, and it crops up again as a kind of atavism 
in the magic rituals and formulas of Tantric sects and Mahayana 
Buddhists, as in the hocus-pocus of modern spiritualists in Europe 
and America. In ancient India witchcraft practices enter largely 
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into the sacred ritual, and many of the ceremonies performed by 
the priests at the great sacrifices are in no way distinguished 
from the practices of magicians. The sacrificial ceremonies are 
mixed up with numerous rites which are intended to secure a 
special boon for the worshiper or to injure his enemy — rites 
which have nothing to do with the worship of the gods, but are 
witchcraft practices pure and simple. Especially in all the rites 
connected with childbirth, marriage and the funeral service it is 
almost impossible to distinguish between witchcraft and religion. 
To secure the welfare of a child or of a bride, solemn sacrifices 
and prayers to the gods are prescribed side by side with amulets 
and talismans and imprecations against the evil demons. 

In a highly interesting essay on ‘“‘ Witchcraft and Non-Christian 
Religions ” 1 Sir Alfred Lyall has most ingeniously tried to define 
witchcraft and to prove that it is not a low phase of religion, but 
that from the very outset there was a radical separation between 
the two. “ Witchcraft,” he says, “appears to have been, from 
the beginning, the aboriginal and inveterate antagonist of religion 
or theology, and hardly less so in the most primeval age of bar- 
barous superstition than it was in the days of our King James I.” 
The witch is, according to Sir Alfred Lyall, in one sense the 
savant of his time, in another sense “a crazy charlatan” who 
professes to work miracles, either through some trifling know- 
ledge which he actually possesses, or by certain faculties and 
devices which he pretends to possess. He relies upon his own 
powers, while the priest tries to influence nature by worship and 
expects all help from supernatural beings. 

But fascinating as this theory is, since it would help us to bring 
light and order into what seems inextricably involved, I do not 
believe that the facts, as we find them among primitive people, 
justify us in drawing such a distinct line of demarcation between 
witchcraft and religion. First of all, witchcraft is essentially 
connected with the belief in demons or evil spirits. And this 
belief is certainly as much a religious belief, as beliefs in the great 
gods to whom the higher forms of worship are directed. We 
shall see below that even the great gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
e. g. Varuna and Rudra, are connected with diseases and hence 
with medical witchcraft. Besides, witchcraft practices are inva- 
riably accompanied by charms and imprecations addressed to 
supernatural beings, and in no way distinguished from the 
prayers addressed to the higher gods. The witch, too, relies on 

1 Asiatic Studies, 2d ed. 1884, pp. 75-98. 
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worship. As we shall see, in the ancient Hindu charms the 
demons who cause diseases or other evils are constantly invoked, 
worshiped and propitiated. 

It is true, there are traces, even in ancient India, of an antag- 
onism between priest and witch. At an early period, the Atharva- 
Véda, whose essential teaching is sorcery, was looked upon as 
of doubtful orthodoxy. For there are naturally two aspects of 
sorcery. It is useful to one’s self, and harmful to others. The 
sufferer would always look upon magic as contemptible and abom- 
inable. But the same law-book of Manu, which mentions sor- 
cery and “ magic by means of roots” among the minor offenses 
causing loss of caste, and which prescribes fines and penances for 
hostile sorcery, tells us that speech (i. e. charms and incantations ) 
is the weapon of the Brahmana, the priest— with that he may 
slay his enemies. 

I gladly admit that witchcraft is more independent of the belief 
in the supernatural, that it is more materialistic, and that it 
“ pretends to be in some sort an exact science” — but at the 
same time, I believe that witchcraft is one of the numerous phases 
of primitive religious thought, and insepazable from other low 
forms of religion. 

In studying the witchcraft folk-lore of ancient India, we shall 
have to abandon the idea of a strict separation between witchcraft 
and religion. All we can say is that witchcraft is more con- 
cerned with the extraordinary phenomena of nature and wnusual 
events in human life, and with the abnormal conditions of the 
human body, while the higher worship of the gods is inspired more 
by the regular course of events in nature and human life. More- 
over, the great gods are supposed to have a claim to certain sac- 
rifices, the regular performance of which, with the recital of 
prayers, forms one of the principal duties of every respectable 
Hindu; while the ceremonies which we comprise under the 
general name of witchcraft are performed at odd times with 
some worldly object in view, either to secure health, prosperity, 
for one’s self (holy and auspicious rites), or to cause injury to 
others (hostile sorcery). 

Among the auspicious rites, the medical charms and the witch- 
craft practices intended to cure diseases or to counteract the evil 
influence of the demons of disease are most prominent, and there 
is much truth in what Sir Alfred Lyall says, that “the most 
primitive witchcraft looks very like medicine in the embryonic 
sta' "sae 
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In India, as elsewhere, the general doctrine of disease prevails 
that all abnormal and morbid states of body and mind are caused 
by demons, who are conceived either as attacking the body from 
without or as temporarily entering the body of man. The conse- 
quence is that primitive medicine consists chiefly in chasing away 
or exorcising these hostile spirits. This is done, in the first 
instance, by charms. The spirit of disease is addressed with 
coaxing words and implored to leave the body of the patient, or 
fierce imprecations are pronounced against him, to frighten him 
away. But these charms, powerful as they are (in fact, there is 
nothing more powerful to the primitive mind than the human 
word, the solemn blessing or curse), are yet not the only resource 
of the ancient physicians or magicians. 

From the earliest times men had become aware of the curative 
power of certain substances in nature, especially of herbs. This 
knowledge was first gained by experience, and after it had once 
been obtained, men began to ascribe similar curative power to 
plants, as well as to animal and mineral substances, for various 
other reasons. Analogy or association of ideas not only serves 
to explain many of the practices of primitive medicine or magic 
(which is the same), but also accounts in many cases for the 
belief in the curative power of certain substances. The principle 
that similia similibus curantur prevails throughout the whole 
range of folk-medicine. Thus dropsy is cured by water. A 
spear-amulet is used to cure colic, which is supposed to be caused 
by the spear of the god Rudra. The color of a substance is of 
no small importance in determining its use as a medicine. Thus 
turmeric is used to cure jaundice. Red, the color of life-blood 
and health, is the natural color of many amulets used to secure 
long life and health. A black plant is recommended for the cure 
of white leprosy. But even the name of a substance was fre- 
quently a reason for ascribing to it healing power. One of the 
most powerful medicinal or magic plants is called in Sanskrit 
apamarga (achyranthes aspera), and it owes its supposed power 
essentially to its etymological connection with the verb “ apa- 
marj,” meaning “to wipe away,” and in Hindu charms the plant 
is constantly implored to wipe away disease, to wipe out the 
demons and wizards, to wipe off sins and evils of all kinds. To 
wipe a disease away is a very common and a very natural means 
of getting rid of it. 

This seems to be the meaning also of that ancient method of 
curing disease by the laying on of hands, which is already men- 
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tioned in the Rig-Véda, though it is also possible that it was 
intended to press the disease down by means of the hands. For 
we read in one charm of the Rig-Véda : — 

“ Down bloweth the wind, down burneth the sun, the cloud (or 
cow) is milked downwards — down shall go thy ailment. 

“ Beneficent is this one hand, more beneficent is this other 
hand — this one contains all medicines; the other one is whole- 
some by its touch.” 

From another charm, however, it would seem as if the laying 
on of hands had only been intended as a means of establishing a 
connection between the patient and the magician, whose impreca- 
tions could have effect only on the person with whom he was act- 
ually in touch. In the same way the priest had to touch the 
person for whom he was offering prayers and sacrifices to the 
gods. The following charm of the Rig-Véda seems to suggest 
such an interpretation : — 

“ With these two hands, which have ten branches (the fingers), 
and which cure from disease, — the tongue being at the same 
time the leader of speech, — do I touch thee.” 

There is a striking similarity between this ancient Hindu cus- 
tom and the modern practices of faith-healing in which, after all, 
prayer has merely been substituted for the ancient charms. 

The two chief resources of medical witchcraft, then, are charms 
(spells, imprecations) and magic rites, the chief object of which 
is to bring the body into contact with some supposed curative 
substance... These substances are frequently applied in the shape 
of amulets or talismans. There is, in India, no trace of a belief 
in spirits dwelling in the amulets. Their power is merely based 
on the power to destroy evil influences and demons, possessed by 
the herb or tree or mineral from which the amulet is derived. 

The most ancient collection of charms in India is that found in 
the Atharva-Véda, and we possess very ancient ritual books which 
contain detailed accounts of magic rites used in connection with 
the charms of the Atharva-Véda.! These charms have very much 
in common with those of other nations. More especially, numer- 
ous coincidences have been pointed out between Teutonic charms 
and those of the Atharva-Véda. In the medical charms of the 
Hindus, the diseases are always personified. It is only our way 


1 See Hymns of the Atharva-Véda, together with Extracts from the Ritual 
Books and the Commentaries, translated by M. Bloomfield. (“Sacred Books of 
the East,” vol. 42, 1897.) I am indebted to Professor Bloomfield’s translation 
for most of the extracts given below. 
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of speaking when we say that diseases are supposed to be caused 
by demons. As a matter of fact, the diseases themselves are 
addressed as personal and demoniacal beings. Thus Fever — 
“the king of diseases,” as it is called in the Susruta, the great 
work on Hindu medicine —is addressed with such words as: 
“ Thou that makest all men sallow, inflaming them like a searing 
fire, even now, O Fever, thou shalt become void of strength: do 
thou now go away down, aye, into the depths! The Fever that 
is spotted, covered with spots, like reddish sediment, him thou, 
O plant of unremitting potency, drive away down below!” Here 
the plant Kushtha (costus speciosus) is addressed, which was 
always considered by the Hindus as one of the most powerful 
remedies against fever, leprosy and other diseases. That a demon 
of disease is at the same time worshiped and threatened with 
destruction, is a very common feature of these charms. This is 
not at all surprising. A red Indian will in the same way wor- 
ship a rattlesnake and offer it some tobacco before he proceeds 
to kill it. Thus our charm continues: ‘“ Having made obeisance 
to the Fever, I cast him down below.” 

The. symptoms of malarial fever —the change between heat 
and chill, and the intermittency — are most vividly expressed in 
these charms. Thus we read: ‘“ When thou, being cold, and then 
again deliriously hot, accompanied by cough, didst cause the suf- 
ferer to shake, then, O Fever, thy missiles were terrible: from 
these surely exempt us! . . . O Fever, along with thy brother 
Swelling, along with thy sister Cough, along with thy cousin 
Eruption, go to yonder foreign folk!” Diseases are frequently 
thus told to depart and go to foreigners or enemies. Head- 
ache, cough, eruptions and abdominal swellings are frequently 
associated with malarial fever. Summer, autumn, and especially 
the rainy season, are most favorable to the spread of this danger- 
ous disease. Hence the Kushtha plant is addressed with the 
words: “ Destroy the Fever that returns on each third day, the 
one that intermits each third day, the one that continues without 
intermission, and the autumnal one; destroy the cold Fever, the 
hot, him that comes in summer, and him that arrives in the rainy 
season |” 

The frequency of fever during the rainy season probably 
accounts for the belief that lightning is the cause of fever as well 
as of headache and cough. A very symbolical cure of fever con- 
sists in making the patient drink gruel made of roasted grain, the 
dregs of the gruel being afterwards poured from a copper vessel 
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over the head of the patient into fire which must be taken from a 
forest-fire. A forest-fire is supposed to have originated from 
lightning, and that the cure of a disease is effected by that 
which causes it, is one of the most general ideas among primitive 
people. Both the roasted grain and the copper vessel are sym- 
bolical of the heat of fever. Here we have the rudiments of 
homeopathy. A similar homeopathic remedy against hot fever 
consists in heating an axe, quenching the axe in water, and 
pouring the water thus heated upon the patient. 

Another magic rite is intended as a remedy against cold fever. 
By means of a blue and a red thread — blue and red are magic 
colors both in German and in Hindu sorcery — a frog is tied to 
the couch on which the patient reclines, and a charm is recited in 
which the Fever is invoked to enter into the frog. The frog 
represents the cold element, and the cold fever is expected to 
pass into the cold frog. It is highly interesting that we meet with 
a very similar frog-charm in Bohemia, where people, in order to 
cure chills of fever, catch a green frog, sew it into a bag, and 
hang it around the neck of the patient, who is not allowed to 
know of the contents of the bag. Then the patient must pro- 
nounce the Lord’s prayer nine times on nine successive days 
before sunrise, and on the ninth day he must go to the river, 
throw the bag into the water, and return home without looking 
backward. This, too, is a kind of homeopathy. 

The cure of disease by making it enter into some animal, is one 
of the most general devices of medical witchcraft both in India and 
elsewhere. According to Jewish law a living bird is “let loose 
into the open field” with the contagion of leprosy (Lev. xiv. 7, 
53). Tocure headache, people in Germany wind a thread round the 
patient’s head, and then hang the thread as a noose on a tree; 
any bird flying through the noose takes the headache away with 
it. Jaundice is cured, in parts of Germany, by making it pass 
into a lizard. In ancient India jaundice was cured by seating 
the patient on a couch beneath which yellow birds were tied. 
The yellow disease was supposed to settle on the yellow birds. 

The same principle of curing a disease by something similar to 
its cause or symptoms is also apparent in the cure of excessive 
discharges by means of water, although there must have been 
many other reasons which pointed to water as a great healing 
power. To the present day the Hindus look upon rivers as divine 
beings or as the abode of spirits. And we may credit even the 


ancient Hindus with a certain knowledge of medicinal springs. 
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Nor is it surprising that in a tropical climate the rain waters were 
hailed as “ divine physicians.” Hence we read in a charm of the 
Atharva-Véda: “ The waters verily are healing, the waters chase 
away disease, the waters cure all disease: may they prepare a 
remedy for thee!” But spring-water is considered as a particu- 
larly effective remedy against diarrhea or other excessive dis- 
charges. It is a curious belief that the ants — which are also 
mentioned as instrumental in the cure of poison — bring healing- 
water from the sea. Thus it is said: “ The ants bring the rem- 
edy from the sea: that is the cure for discharges, and that hath 
quieted disease.” 

Dropsy or “ water-disease” (‘* Wassersucht” in German) — 
the disease sent by Varuna, the god of the sea and water — is 
naturally cured best by the use of water. A very simple cure of 
dropsy consists in sprinkling water over the patient’s head by 
means of twenty-one (three times seven) tufts of Darbha or sa- 
cred grass (Poa cynosuroides), together with reeds taken from the 
thatch of a house. The water sprinkled on the body is supposed 
to cure the water in the body. It is against dropsy, with which 
disease of the heart is frequently associated, that the following 
charm is pronounced : “ From the Himalaya mountains they flow 
forth, in the Indus, forsooth, is their assembling-place: may the 
waters, indeed, grant me that cure for heart-ache! The pain that 
hurts me in the eyes, and that which hurts in the heels and the 
fore-feet, the waters, the most skilled of physicians, shall put all 
that to rights! Ye rivers all, whose mistress is the Indus, whose 
queen is the Indus, grant us the remedy for that: through this 
remedy may we derive benefit from you! ” 

Varuna is not only the god of water, but also the god of justice 
and truth. Hence dropsy is more particularly considered as a 
punishment of falsehood and sin. Varuna ensnares with his 
fetters, i. e. his disease, every liar and traitor. Thus we read in 
a charm against treacherous designs: “‘ With a hundred snares, 
O Varuna, surround him, let the liar not go free from thee, O 
thou that observest men! The rogue shall sit, his belly hanging 
loose, like a cask without hoops, bursting all about ! ” 

Another great god of the ancient Hindu pantheon who is fre- 
quently connected with disease and witchcraft is Rudra, the father 
of the storm-gods. He is at the same time worshiped as a divine 
physician and feared as a causer of disease. He is the lord of 
cattle, but his missiles cause danger to cattle as well as to men. 
Especially all sharp internal pain, such as colic, is caused by the 
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arrow of the god Rudra. It may be that lightning was conceived 
as the weapon of Rudra, and we have seen above that diseases 
were supposed to be caused by lightning. 

As a rule, however, diseases are supposed to be caused by god- 
lings rather than by gods. More especially, all such diseases as 
mania, fits, epilepsy and convulsions are ascribed to possession 
by Rakshas (devils) and Pisachas (goblins). There is a special 
class of charms, the so-called “driving-out charms,” which are 
considered as most effective remedies against possession. But the 
most powerful enemy and destroyer of all devils is Agni, the Fire. 
“ Slayer of fiends” is one of the most common epithets of this 
god. In a delightful story by “ Frank Pope Humphrey ” (Pseu- 
donym Library), a young lady who is frightened by a ghost is 
made to say: “I sprang out of bed and piled the branches of 
pine upon the coals until they roared in a vast flame up the 
chimney and lighted every corner of the room like noonday. For 
I have ever found that light scatters quickly the phantoms that 
people the darkness.” This is exactly the same sentiment which 
made the South American Indians carry brands or torches for 
fear of evil demons when they ventured into the dark. And for 
the very same reason the ancient Norse colonists in Iceland used 
to carry fire round the lands they intended to occupy to expel the 
evil spirits. (Tylor, “ Primitive Culture,” II. 194.) At the 
great animal sacrifices in ancient India, the priest had to carry a 
firebrand round the victim. ‘ Why he carries the fire round,” 
says an ancient treatise on sacrifices, “is that he encircles the 
victim by means of the fire with an unbroken fence, lest the evil 
spirits should seize upon it; for Agni is the repeller of the Rak- 
shas (devils).”” No wonder, therefore, that Agni or Fire is 
invoked in a charm against mania to free from madness him who 
has “ been robbed of sense by the Rakshas:” “ Release for me, 
O Agni, this person here, who, bound and well-secured, loudly 
jabbers! Then shall he have due regard for thy share of the 
offering, when he shall be freed from madness! Agni shall quiet 
down thy mind, if it has been disturbed! Cunningly do I pre- 
pare a remedy, that thou shalt be freed from madness.” 

Sacrifices to the god of fire, burning of fragrant substances 
and fumigation are among the principal rites against possession 
by demons. The following is a very complicated ceremony 
against mania: “ Pulverized fragrant substances, mixed with 
ghee, are sacrificed, and the patient is anointed with what re- 
mains. The patient is next placed upon a cross-roads, a wicker- 
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work of darbha grass, containing a coal-pan, upon his head; and 
upon the coal the previously mentioned fragrant substances are 
again offered. The patient going into a river against the current 
throws the same substances into a sieve, while another person 
from behind washes him off. Pouring more of the fragrant 
substances into an unburned vessel, moistening the substances 
with ghee, placing the vessel in a three-footed wicker basket 
made of munja-grass (Sacharum munja), he ties it to a tree in 
which there are birds’ nests” (Bloomfield, p. 519). Here we 
have the idea of driving out demons with the help of fire, com- 
bined with the well-known devices of making a disease run away 
with flowing water, and of transmitting it to trees and animals. 
The ceremony is performed on a cross-roads, this being the 
favorite haunt of all demons, and therefore the most fitting place 
for all kinds of witchcraft practices. 

As fire was considered to be the best of demon-scarers, it was 
naturally supposed to be most powerful in driving away the 
demons of disease also; that is, in curing all kinds of diseases. 
Hence the custom of passing a sick child through fire, which was 
witnessed in Scotland only a few yearsago. The ancient Teutonic 
custom of kindling a need-fire for the cure of cattle diseases was 
still practiced in Scotland in 1788. A fire was “ kindled from this 
need-fire . . . and the cattle brought to feel the smoke of this 
new and sacred fire, which preserved them from the murrain.”’ 
In ancient Rome a sacrifice was offered on the twenty-first of 
April, and the flocks were driven through the burning fire! In 
ancient India, also, there was an annual festival when a bull 
was sacrificed to Rudra (the god of cattle) and the flocks were 
placed around the fire so that the smoke should reach them. At 
other times also, when cows and horses were attacked by a 
disease, the ancient Hindus sacrificed gruel with ghee to Rudra, 
and the animals were expected to be cured by smelling the 
smoke. Professor Max Miiller suggests that these customs had 
“a purely utilitarian foundation,” that purification by fire is in 
fact ‘the forerunner of our modern quarantine, which many 
medical authorities now look upon as equally superstitious.” 
But I doubt whether it can be proved that the ancient Hindus or 
other ancient nations had any actual knowledge of, or belief in, 
fumigation as a means for removing infection. What we know 
is that they believed that diseases both of men and cattle were 
caused by demons or gods,— such as Rudra, —and that they 


1 See F. Max Miiller, Physical Religion, pp. 284 £., 288 f., 389 f. 
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also believed that fire was a repeller of all demons. These two 
ideas seem to account sufficiently for the origin of such customs 
as those mentioned above. Customs and beliefs must be founded 
on reason, but what is perfectly reasonable from the point of 
view of ancient people, need not be “ utilitarian” according to 
modern ideas. 

Besides the Rakshas and Pisachas, the devils and goblins, 
whose special province it is to cause all kinds of mischief, we find 
in ancient India also the world-wide belief in incubi and succubi 
who pay nocturnal visits to mortal men and women. These are 
the Apsaras and Gandharvas of Hindu mythology, who corre- 
spond in every respect to the elves and nightmares of Teutonic 
belief. They are really godlings of nature. Rivers and trees 
are their natural abodes, which they only leave in order to allure 
mortals and injure them by unnatural intercourse. To drive 
these spirits away the fragrant plant ajasringi, “ goat’s horn” 
(odina pinnata), is used, and the following charm pronounced : 
“ With thee do we scatter the Apsaras and Gandharvas. O 
goat’s horn (ajasringi), goad (aja) the Rakshas, drive them all 
away with thy smell! The Apsaras (nymphs) . . . shall go to 
the river, to the ford of the waters, as if blown away! Thither 
do ye,O Apsaras, pass away, since ye have been recognized! 
Where grow the asvattha (jficus religiosa) and the banyan- 
trees, the great trees with crowns, thither do ye, O Apsaras, pass 
away, since ye have been recognized! Where your gold and 
silver swings are, where cymbals and lutes chime together, thither 
do ye, O Apsaras, pass away, since ye have been recognized. 
The Apsaras, you know, are your wives; ye, the Gandharvas, are 
their husbands. Speed away, ye immortals, do not go after 
mortals ! ” 

According to Teutonic belief, also, fragrant herbs (e. g. 
origanum, antirrhinum, hypericum perforatum, and especially 
thyme) are excellent means for frightening away devils and 
witches, as well as nymphs and elves. In Teutonic charms, also, 
the “maer,” i. e. the nightmare, is told to leave the houses of 
mortals, and to repair to the waters and trees, which proves the 
character of these spirits to be the same as that of the ancient 
Hindu Apsaras and Gandharvas. Like the latter, the nymphs 
and elves of Teutonic mythology are particularly fond of music 
and dancing, by means of which they allure mortal men and 
women. 


That the godlings of nature, especially the spirits of trees and 
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waters, are occasionally identified with the spirits of disease, 
may to some extent account for the healing power ascribed to 
water and trees. In fact, the far-spread custom of transferring 
diseases to trees seems to have originated from a desire of infect- 
ing the spirit of a tree with a disease which may have been 
caused by the same or an allied spirit. Amulets as a protection 
against diseases, hostile sorcery, evil eye and other calamities are 
frequently taken from trees. Thus, an amulet consisting of 
splinters from ten kinds of holy trees is considered as a potent 
remedy against hereditary disease, and also against possession by 
demons. Nine kinds of wood are used for a similar purpose in 
German witchcraft. A very powerful amulet is derived from the 
Varana tree, i. e. crateva roxburghii. But its great power 
seems to rest solely on the supposed etymology of Varana from 
a root var, meaning to ward off. The following powerful 
charm is recited on the occasion of tying this Varana-amulet: 
“Here is my Varana-amulet, a bull that destroys the rivals: 
with it do thou close in upon thy enemies, crush them that desire 
to injure thee! Break them, crush them, close in upon them: 
the amulet shall be thy van guard in front! With the Varana 
did the gods ward off the onslaught of the demons day after day. 
This thousand-eyed, yellow, golden Varana-amulet is a universal 
cure; it shall lay low thy enemies: be thou the first to injure 
those that hate thee! This Varana will ward off the spell that 
has been spread against thee ; this will protect thee from human 
danger, this will protect thee from all evil. This divine tree, the 
Varana, shall ward off! The gods, too, did ward off the disease 
that has entered into this man. If, when asleep, thou shalt 
behold an evil dream; as often as a wild beast shall run an 
inauspicious course; ominous sneezing, and the evil shriek of a 
bird — all this shall the Varana-amulet ward off! The Varana 
will ward off the demons Grudge and Misfortune, sorcery, and 
danger, death, and over-strong weapons. This divine tree shall 
ward off the sin that my mother, that my father, that my brothers 
and my sister have committed; the sin that we ourselves have 
committed. . . . This Varana upon my breast, the kingly, divine 
tree, shall smite asunder my enemies, as Indra the demons! Long- 
lived, a hundred autumns old, do I wear this Varana: kingdom 
and rule, cattle and strength, this amulet shall bestow upon me! ” 

I have quoted this lengthy charm because it shows unmistak- 
ably how the ancient Hindus looked upon disease, danger from 
mortal enemies and from the gods, evil omens and hostile sorcery, 
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as well as upon hereditary and other sin as caused by the same 
agency, and therefore to be removed by the same remedy. One 
and the same amulet is to be used as a protection against all evils, 
and even as a means for securing long life and happiness. The 
underlying idea can only be that all evils which beset mankind 
are caused by malevolent superhuman beings ‘who have to be 
propitiated or warded off, to secure health and happiness. 

As these demons are the sworn enemies of mankind, it is only 
natural that they should be most anxious to injure the new-born 
infant, and even the embryo. Numerous, therefore, are the 
charms and rites concerned with the protection of mother and 
child against the attacks of evil spirits. Fire, as already men- 
tioned, is the most powerful weapon against the demons. Hence 
it is that tribes of the Malay Peninsula light fires near a mother 
at childbirth, to scare away the evil spirits; and the people of the 
Hebrides, to protect the mother and child from evil spirits, carry 
fire round them. The law of the Parsis (“Sad Dar,” ch. 16) 
requires “that, when a woman becomes pregnant in a house, it is 
necessary to make an endeavor so that there may be a continual 
fire in that house, and to maintain a good watch over it. And, 
when the child becomes separate from the mother, it is necessary 
to burn a lamp for three nights and days — if they burn a fire it 
would be better— so that the demons and fiends may not be 
able to do any damage and harm. . . . During forty days it is 
not proper that they should leave the child alone; and it is also 
not proper that the mother of the infant should put her foot over 
a threshold in the dwelling, or cast her eyes upon a hill.” The 
threshold is, like the cross-roads, a favorite haunt of the evil 
spirits. Hence a bride, also, is forbidden — in India as well as 
in ancient Rome — to tread upon a threshold. The demons are 
naturally as opposed to marriage as they are to childbirth, and 
at all marriage ceremonies great care has to be taken to protect 
the bridal pair, especially the bride, from attacks of the demons. 
Hence the burning of lamps at Chinese weddings, and perhaps 
the carrying of fire behind the bridal procession in ancient 
India. The law of the Parsis has its exact counterpart in Scan- 
dinavia, where, until a child is baptized, the fire must never be let 
out, lest the trolls should be able to steal the infant, and a live 
coal must be cast after the mother as she goes to be churched 
(Tylor, ii. 195). The custom of keeping a light burning in the 
lying-in room is still practiced in Germany, as it was in ancient 
Rome. In ancient. India the rule was to keep a fire burning 
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waters, are occasionally identified with the spirits of disease, 
may to some extent account for the healing power ascribed to 
water and trees. In fact, the far-spread custom of transferring 
diseases to trees seems to have originated from a desire of infect- 
ing the spirit of a tree with a disease which may have been 
caused by the same or an allied spirit. Amulets as a protection 
against diseases, hostile sorcery, evil eye and other calamities are 
frequently taken from trees. Thus, an amulet consisting of 
splinters from ten kinds of holy trees is considered as a potent 
remedy against hereditary disease, and also against possession by 
demons. Nine kinds of wood are used for a similar purpose in 
German witchcraft. A very powerful amulet is derived from the 
Varana tree, i. e. crateva roxburghii. But its great power 
seems to rest solely on the supposed etymology of Varana from 
a root var, meaning to ward off. The following powerful 
charm is recited on the occasion of tying this Varana-amulet : 
“Here is my Varana-amulet, a bull that destroys the rivals: 
with it do thou close in upon thy enemies, crush them that desire 
to injure thee! Break them, crush them, close in upon them: 
the amulet shall be thy van guard in front! With the Varana 
did the gods ward off the onslaught of the demons day after day. 
This thousand-eyed, yellow, golden Varana-amulet is a universal 
cure; it shall lay low thy enemies: be thou the first to injure 
those that hate thee! This Varana will ward off the spell that 
has been spread against thee ; this will protect thee from human 
danger, this will protect thee from all evil. This divine tree, the 
Varana, shall ward off! The gods, too, did ward off the disease 
that has entered into this man. If, when asleep, thou shalt 
behold an evil dream; as often as a wild beast shall run an 
inauspicious course; ominous sneezing, and the evil shriek of a 
bird — all this shall the Varana-amulet ward off! The Varana 
will ward off the demons Grudge and Misfortune, sorcery, and 
danger, death, and over-strong weapons. This divine tree shall 
ward off the sin that my mother, that my father, that my brothers 
and my sister have committed; the sin that we ourselves have 
committed. . . . This Varana upon my breast, the kingly, divine 
tree, shall smite asunder my enemies, as Indra the demons! Long- 
lived, a hundred autumns old, do I wear this Varana: kingdom 
and rule, cattle and strength, this amulet shall bestow upon me! ” 

I have quoted this lengthy charm because it shows unmistak- 
ably how the ancient Hindus looked upon disease, danger from 
mortal enemies and from the gods, evil omens and hostile sorcery, 
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as well as upon hereditary and other sin as caused by the same 
agency, and therefore to be removed by the same remedy. One 
and the same amulet is to be used as a protection against all evils, 
and even as a means for securing long life and happiness. The 
underlying idea can only be that all evils which beset mankind 
are caused by malevolent superhuman beings ‘who have to be 
propitiated or warded off, to secure health and happiness. 

As these demons are the sworn enemies of mankind, it is only 
natural that they should be most anxious to injure the new-born 
infant, and even the embryo. Numerous, therefore, are the 
charms and rites concerned with the protection of mother and 
child against the attacks of evil spirits. Fire, as already men- 
tioned, is the most powerful weapon against the demons. Hence 
it is that tribes of the Malay Peninsula light fires near a mother 
at childbirth, to scare away the evil spirits; and the people of the 
Hebrides, to protect the mother and child from evil spirits, carry 
fire round them. The law of the Parsis (“Sad Dar,” ch. 16) 
requires “that, when a woman becomes pregnant in a house, it is 
necessary to make an endeavor so that there may be a continual 
fire in that house, and to maintain a good watch over it. And, 
when the child becomes separate from the mother, it is necessary 
to burn a lamp for three nights and days — if they burn a fire it 
would be better —so that the demons and fiends may not be 
able to do any damage and harm. . . . During forty days it is 
not proper that they should leave the child alone; and it is also 
not proper that the mother of the infant should put her foot over 
a threshold in the dwelling, or cast her eyes upon a hill.” The 
threshold is, like the cross-roads, a favorite haunt of the evil 
spirits. Hence a bride, also, is forbidden — in India as well as 
in ancient Rome — to tread upon a threshold. The demons are 
naturally as opposed to marriage as they are to childbirth, and 
at all marriage ceremonies great care has to be taken to protect 
the bridal pair, especially the bride, from attacks of the demons. 
Hence the burning of lamps at Chinese weddings, and perhaps 
the carrying of fire behind the bridal procession in ancient 
India. The law of the Parsis has its exact counterpart in Scan- 
dinavia, where, until a child is baptized, the fire must never be let 
out, lest the trolls should be able to steal the infant, and a live 
coal must be cast after the mother as she goes to be churched 
(Tylor, ii. 195). The custom of keeping a light burning in the 
lying-in room is still practiced in Germany, as it was in ancient 
Rome. In ancient India the rule was to keep a fire burning 
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near the door of the lying-in room in which mustard seeds and 
rice-chaff were sacrificed every morning and evening for ten 
days. Visitors, too, were requested to throw mustard seeds and 
rice-chaff into the fire, before entering the room. 

Among the rites performed for the welfare of the new-born 
infant is the first feeding. The child is made to taste honey and 
milk from a golden spoon. Gold was frequently used at auspi- 
cious rites by the ancient Hindus, and was also worn as an amulet 
for long life. ‘The gold which is born from fire, the immortal, 
they bestowed upon the mortals. He who knows this deserves 
it; of old age dies he who wears it.” It seems to me highly 
probable that the auspiciousness of gold is due to its supposed 
origin from fire. “The seed of Agni” (Fire) is a frequent 
designation of gold. As fire could not be worn as an amulet, gold 
was used instead. ; 

The first name given to a child is to be kept secret. Only the 
parents may know it. For according to Hindu notions, demons 
and wizards have no power over a person unless they know his 
name. This custom of concealing the baptismal name is also 
found among other peoples, e. g., the Abyssinians. 

The chapter of children’s diseases is as large in medical witch- 
craft as in modern medical science, and in the Hindu charms we 
find numerous names of demons to whom the various diseases of 
children are ascribed. One of these demons is called the “ Dog- 
demon,” and is said to represent epilepsy (though the barking 
dog would remind us rather of whooping cough). When a boy 
was attacked by the dog-demon, he was first covered with a net, 
and a gong was beaten or a bell rung. Then the boy was brought 
into a gambling-hall, — not, however, by the door, but by an 
opening made in the roof, —the hall was sprinkled with water, 
the dice cast, the boy laid on his back on the dice, and a mix- 
ture of curds and salt poured over him, while again a gong was 
beaten. The curds and salt were poured on the boy, while a 
charm was recited which is only partly intelligible: “ Kirkura, 


Sukirkura, Kirkura who binds the boys. .. . O fine-haired 
doggy, let him loose, let him loose, chat! . . . go away, dog. . . 
let the dog eat a dog, not a human being, chat! .. .” To drive 


evil demons away by means of loud noises, such as the beating of 
a gong, was a device frequently resorted to in ancient Hindu 
rites; and as Mr. Crooke (“ Folklore of Northern India,” i. 168) 
tells us, bells and drums are still used in India as scarers of 
demons. “So, the Patari priest in Mirzapur and many classes of 
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ascetics throughout the country carry bells and rattles made of 
iron, which they move as they walk to scare demons. . . . This 
also accounts for the music played at weddings, when the young 
pair are in special danger from the attacks of evil spirits. At 
many rites it is the rule to clap the hands at a special part of the 
ritual with the same purpose.” Why the ceremony should take 
place in the gambling-hall is not quite clear, unless it be that the 
dice were considered as demons. In the epic literature we meet 
with two of the dice, who are represented as evil demons. But 
the casting of dice occurs also as a kind of oracle in the ancient 
sacrificial ritual of the Hindus, and this may account for the 
demoniacal or religious character of the dice. Interesting is the 
practice of bringing the child into the hall through an opening 
in the roof, that is, not by the door. To enter a house by any 
other opening but the door seems to be a means of escaping 
the demons who are haunting the threshold. Thus, according to 
a German superstition, it is conducive to the health of a child 
to lift it out of the window when it is taken to church to be 
baptized. 

Demons are not only expelled by fire, strong smells and loud 
noises, but also by the use of more material weapons. Thus, at 
an ancient Hindu wedding pointed chips of wood or arrowheads 
were shot into the air with the following imprecation against the 
demons: “I pierce the eyes of the Rakshas (devils) who roam 
about the bride as she approaches the wedding fire; may the 
Lord of the Demons bestow welfare on the bride!” A staff also 
is frequently used for driving away the evil spirits. It has been 
shown by Professor H. Oldenberg (“ Religion des Veda,” pp. 
492 ff.) that the staff which ascetics and other holy persons are 
required to carry was originally intended as a weapon against the 
demons. In order to insure good luck everywhere, an ‘ancient 
Hindu manual of sorcery advises a man always to carry an olean- 
der staff which has been consecrated by sacrifices and sacred 
hymns. If he wishes that a certain town or village or house or 
stable should not be entered by hostile persons, he should draw a 
circle with his staff, thinking of the place he wishes to protect, 
and no such person will be able to enter the place. 

Of course, the ancient Hindus knew that some maladies and 
derangements of the human body were not caused by any mys- 
terious power ; they knew that wounds were inflicted by weapons, 
they knew something about the effects of poison, and had an idea 
that certain diseases were caused by animals, such as worms. 
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But in ancient India, as well as in German popular superstition, 
the term “ worms”’ includes all kinds of reptiles, and snakes and 
worms are not kept very distinct. Moreover, all kinds of dis- 


eases were ascribed to worms. And both worms and 
actually considered as a kind of demoniacal beings. 


snakes are 
The impre- 


cations against worms are therefore not very different from the 
charms against the demons. Thus we read in a charm against 
worms: “ The worm which is in the entrails, and he that is in 
the head, likewise the one that is in the ribs: . . . the worms do 
we crush with this charm. The worms that are within the moun- 
tains, forests, plants, cattle, and the waters, those that have set- 
tled in our bodies, all that brood of the worms do I smite.” 

In a charm against worms in children it is said: “Slay 


the worms in this boy, O Indra, lord of treasures ! 


Slain are 


all the evil powers by my fierce imprecation! Him that moves 
about in the eyes, that moves about in the nose, that gets to the 
middle of the teeth, that worm do we crush. Slain is the king 
of the worms, and their viceroy also is slain. Slain is the worm, 
with him his mother is slain, his brother slain, his sister slain. 
. . . Of all the male worms, and of all the female worms do I 
split the heads with the stone, I burn their faces with fire.” 

This fierce imprecation is accompanied by a rite symbolical of 
the destruction of worms in the patient. An oblation of black 
lentils, mixed with roasted worms and with ghee, is offered in the 
fire. Then the sick child is placed upon the lap of its mother, 
and with the bottom of a pestle heated in the fire and greased 
with butter, the palate of the child is warmed by thrice pressing 
upon it. Then a mixture of the leaves of a horse-radish tree 
and butter is applied, and three times seven dried roots of an- 
dropogon muricatus are given to the child, upon whom water is 
poured. The words of the charm leave no doubt that not only 
intestinal diseases but also pains of the head and the eyes, etc., 
are ascribed to worms. Thus, German popular medicine knows 
of a “finger-worm ” as the causer of whitlow (panaricium), and 
even spasm in the stomach is ascribed to a worm, the so-called 
“ heart-worm” (Herzwurm). As the Hindu charm mentions a 
worm “that gets to the middle of the teeth,” so worms are be- 
lieved to be the cause of toothache in almost every part of the 
world. “If a worm eat the teeth,’ says one of the prescrip- 
tions in an English Leech Book, “ take holly rind over a year old 
and root of carline thistle, boil in hot water, hold in the mouth 


as hot as thou hottest may.” In Madagascar the sufferer from 
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toothache is said to be “ poorly through the worm” (W. G. 
Black, “ Folk-Medicine,” pp. 32 f.). In a French charm against 
toothache it is said: “Si c’est une goutte de sang, elle tombera ; 
si c’est un ver, il mourra.” In Germany a sufferer from tooth- 
ache will go to a pear-tree, walk three times round it, and say : 
“ Pear tree, I complain to thee, three worms sting me, the one is 
gray, the other is blue, the third is red —I wish they were all 
three dead.” The circumambulation of the tree here alluded to 
has its parallel in the circumambulation of the fire and other 
sacred objects, which forms an essential part in the magic rites 
and religious ceremonies of the ancient Hindus. 

An important chapter in ancient Hindu witchcraft is that of 
the so-called ‘“* women’s rites,” or the charms and rites connected 
with sexual love. This chapter may well be treated as an ap- 
pendix to medical witchcraft. ‘ Liebeswahnsinn — Pleonasmus, 
Liebe ist ja selbst ein Wahnsinn,” says Heine, and to the primi- 
tive mind sexual love is indeed only a kind of mania, or mental 
derangement. Hence the love charms are only one class of med- 
ical charms. As herbs are used to allay disease, so are various 
kinds of plants used to arouse love in men or women. Thus a 
man who wishes to secure the love of a woman is told to tie to 
his little finger an amulet of licorice-wood and recite the charm: 
“This plant is born of honey, with honey do we dig for thee. 
Of honey thou art begotten, do thou make us full of honey! 
At the tip of my tongue may I have honey, at my tongue’s root 
the sweetness of honey! In my power alone shalt thou then be, 
thou shalt come up to my wish! . . . I am sweeter than honey, 
fuller of sweetness than licorice. Mayest thou, without fail, long 
for me alone, as a bee for a branch full of honey! I have sur- 
rounded thee with a clinging sugar-cane, to remove aversion, so 
that thou shalt not be averse to me!” ; 

Most of the love charms, however, are not so “ sweet,” but 
have more in common with the fierce imprecations used for hos- 
tile sorcery. The following words are addressed to a plant (an- 
dropogon aciculatus, according to one authority), to arouse the 
passionate love of a woman: “ Clinging to the ground thou didst 
grow, O plant, that producest bliss for me; a hundred branches 
extend from thee, three and thirty grow down from thee: with 
this plant of a thousand leaves thy heart doI parch. Thy heart 
shall parch with love for me, and thy mouth shall parch with 
love for me! Languish, moreover, with love for me, with 
parched mouth pass thy days! Thou that causest affection, 
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kindlest love, brown, lovely plant, draw us together; draw to- 
gether yonder woman and myself, our hearts make the same!” 

To secure the love of her husband, and to become victorious 
over a rival or co-wife, a woman had to perform the following 
rite. In the morning of an auspicious day, she goes to a spot 
where a Clypea hernandifolia grows, scatters three times seven 
barley corns around it, and says, “ If thou belongest to Varuna, 
I redeem thee from Varuna; if thou belongest to Sdma, I re- 
deem thee from Soma.” Next morning she digs the plant up, 
saying the following charm: “I dig up this plant, the most 
potent of herbs, by which a rival woman may be overcome, by 
which a husband may be entirely won. O thou plant with erect 
leaves, who art auspicious, victorious, and powerful! Blow away 
my rival, make my husband minealone! Superior am I, O supe- 
rior plant, superior to the highest. Now shall my rival be infe- 
rior to the lowest! -I do not even mention her name, nor does 
she care for me. To the very farthest distance let us banish the 
rival!” Then she cuts the root of the plant in two, and ties the 
two pieces to her hands, saying: “1 am overpowering, and thou, 
O plant, art overpowering. Having both grown full of power, let 
us overpower my rival!” With the parts of the root tied to 
her hands, she embraces her husband, pronouncing the charm : 
* About thee I have placed the overpowering plant, upon thee 
placed the very overpowering one. May thy mind run after me 
as a calf after the cow, as water along its course!” 

Not only to secure love, but generally to obtain mastery over a 
man or a woman, the ancient Hindus also availed themselves of a 
device to which we find interesting parallels among many other 
nations. He who wanted to get a person into his power had only 
to make an image of the person (either of clay or of metal), 
place his foot on the breast of the image, and mutter certain 
charms. Or he might make such an image of dough (using 
flour of black rice), rub it with mustard oil, cut off the limbs, 
and sacrifice the image in fire. But the heart he must eat him- 
self, else the person would die. A woman who wishes to arouse 
the love of a man performs the following rite: She throws beans 
upon the head of the person whose love is desired. Then the 
points of arrows are kindled and cast in every direction about the 
effigy of the desired person, its face fronting towards the per- 
former. At the same time she recites the charm: “ This yearning 
love comes from the Apsaras, the victorious, imbued with victory. 
Ye gods, send. forth the yearning love; may yonder man burn 
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after me!” etc. A man also, who wishes to secure the affecticns 
of a woman, uses for this purpose an effigy of the desired person. 
And by means of a bow which has a bowstring of hemp, with an 
arrow whose barb is a thorn, whose plume is derived from an owl, 
whose shaft is made of black wood, he pierces the heart of the 
effigy, reciting a fierce imprecation. 

Similar magic rites are performed by a king in order to get rid 
of an enemy, when not only the image of the enemy, but even 
images of elephants, horses, carriages and soldiers are made of 
dough and sacrificed in the fire. In Bengal “a person some- 
times takes a bamboo which has been used to keep down a corpse 
during cremation, and, making a bow and arrow with it, repeats 
incantations over them. He then makes an image of his enemy 
in clay, and lets fly an arrow into this image. The person whose 
image is thus pierced is said to be immediately seized with a pain 
in his breast” (W. Crooke, “ Popular Religion of Northern In- 
dia,” ii. 279). Im the Pitt-Rivers collection in the University 
Museum at Oxford, there is an interesting specimen of a wax 
image which has been used for witchcraft purposes in Singapore, 
and a clay image which was used with no friendly purpose only a 
few years ago—in England. To injure persons by making im- 
ages of wax, melting them over a slow fire, or piercing them with 
needles, was a common practice both in ancient Rome and in Ger- 
many. In England, too, as Sir George Mackenzie wrote in 1678, 
“ Witches do likewise torment mankind, by making images of 
clay or wax, and when the witches prick or punce these images, 
the persons whom these images represent do find extreme tor- 
ment, which doth not proceed from any influence these images 
have upon the body tormented, but the devil doth by natural 
means raise these torments in the person tormented, at the same 
very time that the witches do prick or punce, or hold -to the 
fire these images of clay or wax” (Black, “ Folk - Medicine,” 
pp- 19 f£.). 

Another kind of hostile sorcery which the ancient Hindus share 
with other peoples is that by means of nail-parings, hair, or even 
the dust taken from the footprint of the person one wishes to 
injure. Nail-parings are described in the sacred books of the 
Parsis as the weapons of sorcerers. Among the Southern Slavs 
(according to Dr. Krauss) nail-parings are sometimes used to 
drive a person mad, while girls use nail-parings to gain the love 
of a youth. To prevent mischief done by demons and sorcerers, 
Hindus are very careful about the disposal of hair-cuttings and 
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nail-parings. That a person may be injured by meddling with 
his footprints, is a belief found in Germany, in Australia, and is 
met with in Northern India at the present day (Crooke, ii. 280). 
In ancient India, a man who wished to secure the love of a 
woman was recommended to take some dust from her footprints 
and sacrifice it in the fire, chanting a certain charm. 

In all these customs, where persons are believed to be influ- 
enced by some act performed either with the image of the person, 
or with some part of his body, we see the working of the associ- 
ation of ideas. However unreasonable it may seem to us that a 
person should feel the effect of an injury done to his effigy or to 
his nail-parings, it is perfectly in accordance with the reasoning 
of primitive people. Ifa savage were told to swallow a pill to 
be cured of a headache, he would probably consider it as exactly 
parallel to wearing an amulet on one part of the body against an 
ailment in another part. Even the belief in demons as the cause 
of disease has nothing surprising even in our days— only we 
have to think not of those diseases the causes of which have been 
cleared up by medical science, but of nervous diseases which are 
almost as mysterious to the modern physician as they were to the 
ancient medicine-man. As the sphere of knowledge extends, that 
of superstition becomes more and more limited. But “ supersti- 
tion ” is only a relative term. What we call superstition to-day 
was actual belief — based on reasoning as much as our own beliefs 
— in the days of our forefathers. 

The psychological process by which people arrived at these 
so-called superstitions is much the same everywhere. Our inves- 
tigation has proved that all the features of witchcraft folk-lore 
which we find in other parts of the world recur again in ancient 
India. This is one more proof of what all ethnological and 
ethno-psychological studies tend to teach, —that mankind is the 
same all over the globe and that one law rules the human mind, 
just as, despite all differences of color and skulls, the human 
body shows the same characteristics, and is subject to the same 
trials and dangers in all parts of the world. I began by saying 
that we may find the beginnings of religion and the rudiments of 
science in the crude notions of primitive people about man and 
nature ; 1 conclude by saying that the religious beliefs and super- 
stitious customs of primitive people are, after all, the foundation 
on which our own morality, our laws and social institutions are 
based. In fact, there is no safer foundation, no grander hope for 
the future development of morality and the higher civilization 
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which is to come, than the knowledge and the consciousness of 
the unity of mankind — the precious lesson taught by anthro- 
pology and ethnology. 


M. WINTERNITZ. 
OXFORD. 





CURRENT DELUSIONS CONCERNING MIRACLES. 


It is a noteworthy fact that popular delusions have often origi- 
nated with the cultivated class. Under such circumstances they 
are peculiarly impregnable ; the mists created by logic are thicker 
than those that arise from ignorance. A delusion of this sort, 
far worse in its effects than socialism or the silver craze, is widely 
spread among intelligent people to-day. It is that the miracles 
of the Scripture have been discredited by science. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The miracles have indeed been 
put in a dubious light ; but it is philosophy, not science, that has 
produced this effect. This makes a wide difference. Philosophy 
has not the authority of science in respect to matters of fact. Sci- 
ence has to do with physical phenomena and their immediate 
causation ;} in this field thorough observations can be made and 
results reached which are practically exact. Philosophy, on the 
other hand, has for its function the determination of ultimate 
relations, of final causes and universal laws. This field of re- 
search extends to the invisible and the infinite. Investigation in 
such a realm can never be completed nor can it be conducted with 
exact observation. Therefore, however carefully it may, at the 
outset, base itself on the inductive method, it cannot advance to 
a single final generalization or reach one ultimate proposition 
without having on hand a vast number of outstanding facts. It 
can never absolutely balance its accounts; its decisions are like 
the first election reports, always liable to be upset by returns from 
the back districts. This makes it an unfit instrument with which 
to determine a practical point. The man who begins the search 
after truth with a general postulate is liable to have all his men- 
tal products unraveled, since an unknown quantity is interwoven 
with the entire fabric. It was the vice of the old theology that 
it attempted to settle questions of fact and boundaries of belief 


1 T admit the possibility of metaphysical science, but in the present dis- 
agreement about its criteria, our metaphysics can hardly as yet claim that it 
supplies the test of exact observation. 
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by this method, but its experience in the end was so unfortunate 
for all concerned that it has been invited to take a back seat. 
The same is true of philosophy in general. In theory at least, 
the modern mind has relegated philosophy to the rear, so far as 
practical investigation is concerned. It may supply hints and 
working hypotheses for science, but these must be held tenta- 
tively. It may broaden perception and clarify judgment. Ob- 
servation alone can be allowed to determine facts ; yet so irrepres- 
sible is philosophy, so spontaneous, so brilliant, so flattering to 
intellectual pride, so subservient to the interests of contending 
schools, that ever and anon, before we are conscious of it, she has 
sprung to the front and is at her old trick of predetermining facts. 
This is the despair of theological controversy. On the one side, 
theology or religious philosophy is forever predetermining what 
a man must believe or be damned. On the other side rational- 
istic philosophy is forever predetermining what he cannot believe 
without being a fool. Thus practically the entire controversy 
about miracles has been merged in the debate whether a belief 
in them was reasonable. And the question of reasonability has 
always been predetermined by some postulate or theory of phi- 
losophy. First came Hume’s “ Philosophy of Evidence.’’ Cred- 
ibility according to him depended on experience ; therefore when 
a story was contrary to all experience, it could only be proved by 
a correspondingly increased weight of testimony. The trickery 
of this postulate soon appeared ; it insisted on testimony for cor- 
roborative evidence, whereas our strongest corroborative evidence 
comes from a perception of order and causation. I have never 
seen a gramophone, but I accept the marvelous reports about 
it without sifting the testimony, because it agrees with what I 
know of the correlation of forces, the power of electricity and the 
success of human genius in applying these principles. Nothing 
could be more marvelous or opposed to common human experi- 
ence than the report that the earth revolves around the sun, yet 
we accept that testimony of the astronomers, not because there is 
so much of it, but because we have ourselves attained to such a 
notion of the force of gravity and the order of the universe that 
the statement appears reasonable to us. Such evidence, although 
logical and absolutely satisfying, is not immediately transferable. 
A savage might successfully challenge us to prove the Coperni- 
can theory to the satisfaction of his mind; it would involve too 
much process. This, however, does not minimize the value of the 
evidence ; it simply puts a premium just where it ought to be put, 
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on scientific education. The same is true with respect to mira- 
cles. Hume’s postulate has some application to the story of an 
isolated wonder. If a man should declare he had seen Bunker 
Hill Monument lifted up and poised in mid-air, we might well 
demand much corroborative testimony from eye-witnesses. In- 
deed, it is questionable whether we could believe our own eyes in 
such a case, because it would not only violate the order of things, 
but would suggest no larger order or new causation. 

This, indeed, is the radical ground for unbelief in any marvel, 
that it points to nothing, that it stands by itself, apart from any 
order or causation. But the miracles do not stand by themselves ; 
they are profoundly significant; they are a part of a vast and 
orderly spiritual movement, and those who have perceived the 
significance and order of that movement, or who have experi- 
enced even in a small degree its causation, have found in these 
things the strongest and most rational evidence for a miraculous 
dispensation. It is true that this evidence cannot be imparted 
by a brief process to a man destitute of spiritual perception or 
experience, but that does not invalidate the rationality of the evi- 
dence ; it puts a premium just where it should be put, on spiritual 
culture. 

As the philosophy of evidence broadened out, Hume’s postu- 
late was reinforced so as to read, “ A miracle is contrary to a law 
of nature; therefore an overweighting amount of evidence is 
required to prove it.” But the same lack of breadth soon ap- 
peared in this postulate. Our experience does not cover the 
whole breadth of nature. We are never certain but that some 
new and larger order may begin to disclose itself, and it is in fact 
just such a larger order which the miracles appear to suggest and 
always have suggested to some of the most spiritual and philo- 
sophical minds of the race. 

The certainty of such an order was becoming eee to 
thoughtful men when philosophy once more slipped to the front, 
this time under the disguise and authority of science, and again 
began the work of predetermining facts. A materialistic exclu- 
sive theory of the entire cosmos, starting solidly with the facts 
of science, but soon projecting its structure into regions far 
beyond the test of exact observation, like a bridge without middle 
pier or farther shore, is held to be science, and as science declared 
to be irreconcilable with the supernatural. The fact that evolu- 
tion itself is still a working hypothesis, shifting from time to time 


its exact outlines, is made of no account. Apparently, too, it 
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goes for nothing that there are different philosophies of the super- 
natural, some of which are, to intelligent minds, strikingly har- 
monious with Darwinism. Still the assertion is reiterated that 
the most anti-spiritual philosophy of evolution is science and that 
therefore science is irreconcilable with the supernatural. Then, 
while this naturalistic philosophy masquerades in the name of 
science, a canon of historic criticism is based upon it, to the effect 
that the whole miraculous element of the Scriptures, being irrec- 
oncilable with science, must necessarily be of mythical origin. 
Under this canon the work of the critic is to trace the threads of 
the original genuine narrative through this overgrowth of myth. 
Thus a philosophy, which, as Mr. Balfour has shown, is certain 
of nothing beyond its immediate range of observation, has act- 
ually predetermined the trend of historical criticism and elimi- 
nated a large part of the Bible in the name of science, whereas a 
science thus predetermined by an exclusive theory is no science at 
all, and is not worth the paper it is written upon. 

A slightly varied form of this philosophic attack on the author- 
ity of the Bible is to accumulate a vast stock of marvelous stories 
bearing some outward and literal resemblance to the Scriptural 
narratives, though destitute of their spiritual order and quality. 
It being established that the tales thus cited are myths, supersti- 
tions or frauds, the generalization is reached that all stories of a 
marvelous nature have a like origin. Ninety-five silver dollars 
being discovered to be counterfeit, the postulate is laid down that 
most likely all other silver dollars are counterfeit. But, unfortu- 
nately for this theory, careful observation reveals more and more 
clearly the fact that there is a large class of apparently super- 
natural phenomena which cannot possibly be explained by it. In 
other words, the philosophy is too narrow in its induction ; but, 
broad or narrow, no philosophy has any business with predeter- 
mining the credibility of a whole class of facts. Not even sci- 
ence itself can safely be allowed thus to block investigation. The 
intellectual paralysis that follows this method is well illustrated 
by Mr. Langley in his “New Astronomy.” On page 176 he 
narrates the way in which scientists at first rejected accounts of 
falling meteors as contrary to the laws of nature and therefore 
requiring more scientific evidence. The result I give in Mr. 
Langley’s own words: “ That there were many worthy if igno- 
rant men who asserted that they had seen such stones fall and 
held them in their own hands, was accounted for by the general 
love of the marvelous and by the ignorance of the common mind, 
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unguided by the great principle of the uniformity of the laws of 
nature. . . . Such a tone can never be heard among us who never 
hastily pronounce anything a departure from the laws of nature, 
while uncertain that these can be separated from the laws of the 
fallible human mind in which nature alone is seen. But in the 
last century philosophers had not yet become humble or scientific 
men diffident of the absoluteness of their own knowledge, and so 
it seemed that no amount of evidence was enough to gain an 
impartial hearing in the face of the settled belief that the atmos- 
phere extended only a few miles above the earth’s surface and the 
region beyond was an absolute void extending to the nearest 
planet.” In Mr. Langley’s account we have a parallel case. 
This time it is not religion that is embarrassed, but science, by 
confounding the philosophic method with its own. Science had 
established certain facts about the atmosphere; superadded to 
this was the speculation of the scientists that the atmosphere only 
extended a few miles ; hence a meteor would be impossible. So 
philosophy clothed in the authority of science blocked the path of 
progress, declaring that it would be irrational even to investigate 
the meteorites, without first obtaining testimony for them that 
’ should overbalance the uniformity of nature. Was there ever 
a plainer trick of logic? Yet by precisely that trick variously 
applied to miracle or doctrine have multitudes of men been led to 
think that the Scriptures were opposed to science and to nature. 
If such tricks existed in Paul’s time, it is not surprising that he 
wrote to his converts, ‘‘ Let no man rob you through philosophy 
or vain deceit.” It is not philosophy that is a vain deceit, but 
such a mistaken use of it and above all the confounding of it with 
science. Possibly it was this to which Paul referred when he 
warned men against “ oppositions of science falsely so called.” 
Unfortunately the failure to distinguish between science and 
philosophy continues to be a menace not only to religion but to 
science itself. Ernest Haeckel of Jena has presented the fol- 
lowing five theses regarding the doctrine of evolution: “1. The 
general doctrine appears to be already unassailably founded. 
2. Thereby every supernatural creation is completely excluded. 
3. Transformism and the theory of descent are inseparable con- 
stituent parts of the doctrine of evolution. 4. The necessary con- 
sequence of this last conclusion is the descent of man from a series 
of vertebrates. 5. The belief in an immortal soul and in a per- 
sonal God are, with the four preceding statements, completely 
incompatible.” Commenting upon this in an able article (“ Pop- 
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ular Science Monthly,” September, 1891), John Fiske says: “ In 
regard to the first four theses we are within the limits of scien- 
tific competence, where Professor Haeckel is strong, but in his 
fifth thesis he enters the transcendental region, which science has 
no competent methods of exploring, and commits himself to a 
dogmatic assertion.” Probably no language could better describe 
the position of a scientist who insists that his inferences from the 
facts of science in regard to spiritual matters should be accepted 
with the authority of science itself. However great he may be 
as a scientist, his unsupported utterance regarding transcendental 
affairs is simply dogma. It has no more value than any other 
dogma ; it is his guess about the matter and the greatest scientist 
is not necessarily more competent to guess on such subjects than 
other people are. Mr. Fiske’s position cannot be assailed, but it 
is doubtful if he himself took in the breadth of its application ; 
had he done so, he would surely have ruled out from the limits of 
scientific competency Haeckel’s second thesis, that by evolution 
every supernatural creation is completely excluded, for the truth 
of this thesis depends entirely on what one means by super- 
natural creation. Haeckel’s philosophy of it evidently makes it 
incompatible with evolution. Precisely so his conception of a 
personal God makes this latter idea inconsistent with evolution. 
The difficulty is, not with evolution nor with a personal God nor 
with a supernatural creation, but with Haeckel’s philosophy of 
these latter ideas. Indeed, Dr. Fiske shows how entirely this 
second thesis is based on Haeckel’s personal philosophy by him- 
self introducing a conception of the supernatural which is en- 
tirely in harmony with evolution and which makes creation, in 
the grand spiritual sense of the word, entirely reasonable. 

This tendency to confound philosophy with science is natural 
enough, since there is in science a philosophic element. Indeed, 
science itself is philosophy, limited to the field of natural phe- 
nomena and tested by exact observation. But in proportion as 
the process of investigation transcends that field the scientific 
authority oozes out of it. Some time ago Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, the compeer of Darwin, presented what he called “a sci- 
entific proof” of the existence of spirits. The argument was 
indeed scientific with one exception, —the generalization which 
it reached could not be subjected to the test of observation. 
Quite rightly therefore it could not be received as science. No-., 
thing can be easier than for a scientist in the heat of polemic 
debate to unconsciously exceed the scientific limit. Even Hux- 
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ley asserted that in order to get at the real New Testament, we 
must eliminate all the reports of demonism, inasmuch as a belief 
in demonism was “ unscientific.” Yet had Huxley stopped to 
reflect, he must certainly have seen that the question whether the 
reported phenomena actually occurred is quite different from the 
theory how they occurred. There is ample evidence for the exist- 
ence of a neurotic disorder corresponding to the demonism of the 
New Testament, and like that disease sometimes curable by a 
word. On the other hand, the New Testament idea that this dis- 
ease is caused by evil spirits is, according to Mr. Fiske, entirely 
beyond the competence of science. How then can it be called 
unscientific ? The fact is that the whole Bible has been discred- 
ited by setting up a philosophic standard of credibility, calling it 
scientific and adding to it the potent title of “ modern thought ; ” 
whereas, if science herself had been embarrassed by such a stand- 
ard, she would not have attained to a tithe of her great discov- 
eries. It is essential to her success that her methods should be 
more practical and open toward facts and testimony of all sorts. 
If a small boy should tell a scientist that he had seen the bones 
of his hand through the overlying flesh and that he had looked 
straight through the sides of a box and clearly distinguished 
some coins lying within, the scientist would not begin by dis- 
cussing the evidential value of a small boy’s word and refuse to 
advance a step until that had been settled. He would, if ina 
scientific temper, draw out from the boy the surrounding facts 
with which his vision was associated, and when he found that it 
was connected with an electrical apparatus of some kind, he 
would, even if he knew nothing of the Roentgen rays, at least 
proceed to investigate the subject in the light of the latest electri- 
cal research. For these are the two main points of the scientific 
method. First, every phenomenon must have a cause in its im- 
mediate environment ;! second, the relation of a phenomenon to 
its immediate natural environment determines the specific line of 
investigation. For science is always specific. If a phenomenon 
has its cause in a botanical environment, it proceeds to investigate 
it in the light of Botany. If the connecting facts are psycholog- 
ical, it resorts to Psychology, and here at once in this specific 
line science finds whatever confirmatory evidence may be needed, 
or discovers the final lack of it. In fact, the question whether a 
report conforms to the unity of nature, can be fairly tested only 
by this specific and practical method. 
1 This is the core of the evolutionary idea. 
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Now the miracles of primitive Christianity are supported by 
what we should ordinarily call the strongest kind of historic 
evidence ; the letters of Paul to the Galatians and Corinthians 
have been sifted by the most thorough criticism and. pronounced 
authentic. Their date also has been fixed at not more than 
twenty or thirty years after the crucifixion. Here, then, we are on 
scientific ground. Paul, as an eye-witness of what he relates, is 
just as trustworthy as Pliny. His account of the extraordinary 
things which occurred under his own observation are as much 
entitled to credence as Pliny’s account of the eruption of Vesu- 
vius. In fact, Paul’s evidence is the more valuable because it is 
so incidental. His letters are not written on the subject of mir- 
acles or to prove them. They are written to people who like 
himself experienced such things, and his allusion to them grows 
out of the necessary discussion of church affairs. Never was a 
situation more clearly or artlessly disclosed. We see that gifts 
of healing, power to speak in an unknown tongue, prophecies 
and the like were common among these people. The question 
was, how were they to be regulated. Here, too, we see beyond 
question, a natural cause in the immediate environment. These 
strange phenomena were invariably associated with an intense 
exaltation. Paul calls it “the baptism of the Holy Ghost.” In 
the apostolic type it rises into trances, ecstasies and open visions, 
particularly of the Lord Jesus. Thus, like exaltation in general, 
it is not merely a spiritual but a physical fact. Indeed, the physi- 
cal element is sufficiently indicated by the trance condition ; it 
brings the whole subject within the range of physical science, 
where facts can be tested by exact psychological observation. 
Paul himself recognizes this physical element. ‘“ The body,” he 
says, “is the temple of the Holy Ghost.” He lays stress on the 
duty of cultivating our physical relationship to the spirit; the 
body is to be kept like a holy shrine for the divine visitation. 
Furthermore, the gift itself is communicated by the laying on of 
hands. To this exaltation he attributes the miracles (Gal. iii. 
2-6) ; they are all results of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. He 
speaks of many divisions among the Christians, but this baptism 
was the one Catholic mark, and every man was under moral obli- 
gation to seek it. Indeed, the moral power of Christianity issued 
out of it. The fruit of the spirit, says Paul, is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness, temperance. These 


specifically Christian virtues sprang from the same source as the 
miracles. 
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Beyond question the primitive Christianity was distinctively 
ethical, but it was the ethics of Jesus; it was no mere system of 
external rules ; it was the ideal of the divine character as em- 
bodied in the life and death of the Christ. It was the ethics of 
the cross. It antagonized human selfishness to the quick. No 
man could endure it unless he could be first uplifted into an ex- 
perience of its blessedness. Precisely as a savage must taste the 
beneficence of civilized society before he can be reconciled to the 
severity of its ideal, so selfish man generally must taste the bless- 
edness of the divine society before he can accept the divine 
ideal. But aside from the notion of reconciliation, an ideal can 
only be fully revealed to the soul by contact with its qualities. It 
must be radiated, not lectured into a man. It must penetrate to 
the heart before it can be understood by the head. Self-abne- 
gation asan ethical principle is darkness and death to human 
nature. As a positive personal quality, shining upon the soul 
from the heart of God, it is warmth and light. Practically 
Paul’s conception of Christianity was that of our modern college 
or church extension. It was the mediation of a higher form of 
ethical life through sympathetic companionship, and the mediator 
was Jesus. This extension of the divine society on earth, so as 
to form a transcendental environment for the soul in its struggle 
towards the divine ideal, was what Paul called the Kingdom of 
God. The Kingdom of God, he says, is “ Righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” To make the thing practi- 
cally clear, Paul lays bare his own religious experience. It began 
with a vision of the risen Lord and deepened into a permanent 
inward revelation of what he called the Son of God, a living 
ideal, which penetrated not only his intellect and heart, but his 
entire corporeality, filling him with an indescribable sense of awe, 
gladness, authority. The Epistle to the Galatians is a plea with 
his converts to forsake every other moral resource for this trans- 
cendental experience of the Christ. The ethical process Paul 
describes elsewhere as follows: “‘ We all, beholding as in a mir- 
ror the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord.” In other 
words, Paul’s ethical doctrine was inseparable from the miracu- 
lous element. 

Now when the scientist is confronted with miracles like those 
described by Paul in letters which have genuine historic value, 
instead of first hunting up some postulate of philosophy to deter- 
mine whether ordinary historic evidence is enough, he simply asks 
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what was the environment; and finding that these miracles were 
invariably associated with the highest type of ethical exaltation 
on the part of a whole community, he immediately decides that 
the specific field of investigation for such phenomena is psychol- 
ogy. Here, too, lies the question of confirmatory evidence, if any 
be needed. Does psychological investigation, broadly applied, 
bring out the fact that miracles, or, in plain English, wonders, 
are caused by exaltation, and that they are proportionate to the 
degree and character of the exaltation? To this the answer is 
unquestionably in the affirmative. Indeed, the direct power of 
spirit over matter is just beginning to appear. What’may be the 
limits of this power we have not yet ascertained, but its enormous 
potentiality is clear enough. There can hardly be any doubt, 
therefore, that the standpoint of criticism must be changed from 
philosophy to psychology, and that, abandoning our present phi- 
losophy of what is possible, we must seek by a more scientific 
method to find out what actually occurred. Amid innumerable 
frauds there is, according to psychology, a class of wonders that 
is genuine. A wonder is not therefore necessarily to be dumped 
into the heap of myths and frauds. It is to be considered by 
itself in connection with the fact of exaltation. It is to be studied 
in its environment. It may be not only a fact, but one of the 
greatest scientific value. It may be an index pointing to the vital 
characteristic of a religion. In the case of the miracles, this is 
certainly the fact. 

There are two elements in religion, the Idea of God and the 
Sense of God. The sense of God, whatever its origin, does cer- 
tainly tend to exaltation ; when present in a high degree, it must 
result in the highest form of exaltation. Now Paul’s case was not 
an isolated one ; it belonged to a religious system ; it was the pro- 
jection upon historic ground of a stupendous ledge of esotericism. 
The whole Hebrew revelation aimed to communicate not merely 
the idea, but the sense of God in the highest degree. The Bible 
is not so much a story of the Hebrew people as of their prophets 
and apostles. These were men who obtained the idea of God not 
by science or philosophy, but through the sense of God. First 
the vision with its psychic exaltation, then the idea which the 
vision contained in a figure. The Holy Spirit, as Paul called it, 
was unquestionably psychic in its operation. It first threw the 
prophet into a trance, so that the invisible world was impressed 
on his bodily sense ; then it interpreted to him the divine thought ; 
and deeply concerned as were the prophets to communicate the 
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ethical idea of Yahweh, they were no less eager to impart the 
thrilling sense of His holy and loving presence. How essential 
this was to their ethical standard is evident the moment we reflect 
upon their supreme commandment: “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with all thy heart and with all thy mind, with all thy 
soul and with all thy strength.” No human being ever did or 
could love with all his heart an unemotional deity. Emotion 
must be fed, must find sympathy and kinship in its object, and 
the words of Yahweh correspond to this ‘necessity. They dis- 
cover infinite depths of passional emotion; no human tragedy 
equals the description of Yahweh’s sorrow and his love; all the 
terms of human affection and sympathy are subsidized for it, and 
these conceptions made realistic by that mystical experience called 
the possession of the Holy Ghost. Thus the people themselves 
were called to share the divine emotion. For the fundamental 
aim of this religion was not to eliminate the sensibility, thus 
emasculating the man, but to rescue, to nutrify and uplift it by 
ministering to it the sense of God in connection with the develop- 
ing idea of him. So it reared up a complete and leonine type of 
manhood. And what but this, in its consummate form, is the aim 
of Christ’s revelation? The complete ethical idea of God, the 
exalting sense of his presence —surely this was what Jesus sought 
to embody for the conservation and uplift of our souls. Thus by 
bringing men into the divine society, he sought to deliver human 
society with all its grand sensibilities unimpaired and glorified, — 
a celestial city of God. Indeed, the struggle lay in this personal 
effort at realization. 

It is by the deepening sense of the Fatherhood that we come 
to a proper sense of the Brotherhood, and without the sense of 
Brotherhood, the idea is a burden; “the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” Therefore, according to the Gospels, Jesus 
aimed continually (by divine wonders of mercy) to make the heart 
sensitive toward the divine presence and goodness. He complained 
of his disciples that “they considered not the miracle of the loaves 
because their hearts were hardened ;” it was long before he awak- 
ened that sensitiveness which he desired, but it came at last, and 
they shared with him the vision of the Father. They received the 
“ power from on high” which he had promised. When to Christ’s 
idea of God there was added Christ’s sense of God, then they shook 
the world. As for Jesus himself, the first three Gospels present 
him as continually in a state of exaltation. He was “in the 
power of the spirit;” always on the edge of the border-land, he 
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was enwrapt with the sense of the unseen universe; not only was 
God ever present to him, but also the spirits and powers of the 
invisible realm. His consciousness of authority was a form of 
this exaltation ; no other sane man ever had the like. If we are 
to study Jesus as a man, there should be no halfway work about 
it. Science is nothing if not thorough. Suppose a man to-day 
were to speak of himself as Jesus did: “ Blessed are they that 
are persecuted for my sake. Call no man master, for one is your 
master, even I, the Christ. I give you the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and whatsoever you bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven. Where two or three are gathered in my name, there 
am I. No one knows me but the Father, and no one knows the 
Father but myself and he to whom I will reveal him. Hereafter 
you shall see me sitting on the right hand of power and coming 
in the clouds of heaven.” These sayings are not from the fourth 
Gospel; they are the report of the Synopties. 

We talk of our prophets and apostles of to-day; if one of them 
were to speak like that, nay, if he were even to manifest the sense 
of supernatural authority possessed by the feeblest of Hebrew 
prophets, we should pronounce him crazed by cerebral exaltation, 
but the prophets were not crazed, their exaltation was normal. 
Jesus was not crazed; duty, reason, humility, all kept their pro- 
portional place. In him the transcendental element enhanced 
both the rational and the ethical. If his self-consciousness far 
exceeded the limit ordinarily prescribed by human reason, still it 
led to the noblest, sweetest, holiest and most rational of lives. 
Such self-consciousness, if it should develop in the greatest man 
of to-day, would be his moral and intellectual ruin. He could 
not control such sensibilities within rational limits, nor could his 
frame endure such cerebral exaltation ; but it simply lifted Jesus 
to the level of his work, the divinest, holiest, humblest and most 
reasonable work ever done by man. This normality was doubt- 
less in part due to the fact that his sense of God and humanity, 
of the Fatherhood and brotherhood, far exceeded even his vast 
self-consciousness ; but no original preponderance of holy feeling 
ean account for fixity of character. The balance of a great emo- 
tional nature can only be secured by the severest exercise of 
conscience and intellect and by the sternest resolution of a mighty 
will. For sensibility is an element that cannot be confined to 
our higher nature. It is a quality of the entire manhood. It is 
physical as well as spiritual, and is always tending to alter its pro- 
portion under temptation or external appeal. This is what makes 
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even ordinary exaltation so dangerous in weak hands, and genius 
near allied to madness. Sensibility is life, and the fuller the life 
the harder the fight. Jesus presents no exception to this general 
law of humanity. The temptation and the agony in the garden 
show that the moral conflict corresponded to the prodigious range 
of his sensibility. The whole life was on a superhuman scale of 
feeling, duty, struggle and virtue. The physiological question 
how the human brain, as we know it to-day, could constantly 
endure exaltations and struggles of such a preternatural char- 
acter is, I take it, beyond science. Hypnotism and all other 
natural agencies are left out of sight here, and here lies the weak- 
ness of our modern school of concessive theology, represented by 
the article of Doctor Réville in the New Wor xp for December, 
1895. In its anxiety to conform Christianity to a mode of modern 
thought and relieve theological embarrassments, it actually blocks 
the path of science; it would ignore or eliminate the miracles, in 
the interest of philosophy, by a process of hypothetical criticism, 
thus setting our new theology at the old trick of predetermining 
facts, — an unremunerative task, since the miraculous element and 
potentiality still remain. 

To sum up matters, the old theological view regarded the mira- 
cles as a theistic proof; they pointed to a suspension of nature’s 
laws, such as could only be caused by an omnipotent creator. On 
the other hand, from the standpoint of science, the miracles are 
not primarily a theistic proof, although they may contain over- 
whelming evidence of divine causation. The scientific fact to 
which they point is not a single personality, but an exceptional 
order of which we find abundant traces throughout history, and 
whose manifestations are increasing in our own time. We may 
call it, for want of a better term, the esoteric order. If we turn 
to the common order of nature, we see causation operating always 
through material agencies and through organs. Also it works 
after the fashion of evolution, from the lower to the higher. In 
the case of vision, for instance, first the physical eye is gradually 
developed, then the rays of light penetrate through it, there is a 
change in the nerve tissue of the retina and the brain and the 
human spirit sees. So in the case of cures, an enfeebled body 
is built up by fresh air, good food, deliverance from poisonous 
germs; the blood circulates to the brain; a material change is 
produced in the nerve cells, and the human spirit thinks clearly 
and wills vigorously. This is, in brief, the natural order, operat- 
ing up from the material to the spiritual and outward again from 
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the spiritual to the material, through the intervention of bodily 
organs. In the esoteric order, we find the process reversed, one 
human spirit acts directly upon another telepathically without 
the intervention of organs. The clairvoyant and the somnambu- 
list see and, beyond question, often see correctly without the use 
of the physical eye. There is no action of the rays of light, no 
external causation producing changes in the brain; the causation 
begins in the spirit itself; it is wholly super-sensuous in its origin. 
So, in hypnotic or spiritual healing, health does not begin with a 
physical change, but with a mental ; the causation works outward, 
not inward. It is not evolution but spiritual re-creation. To 
a certain extent this esoteric causation, proceeding directly from 
the super-sensuous part of us, is always going on, for the ana- 
lytical chemist finds in the human body certain products that are 
the direct result of mind acting upon matter. This order has 
been quite as well established as that of evolution; the only ques- 
tion is, What are its limitations? No one thinks for a moment of 
its being an interference with natural law; it is simply the evi- 
dence of a wider correlation of forces; it shows that the material 
elements have a closer affinity with the spiritual than we had 
supposed. 

Now it is this esoteric order which science finds in the Scrip- 
ture side by side with the natural. Material causation, develop- 
ing on the evolutionary plan, works side by side with spiritual 
causation, the two acting and reacting upon one another. There 
is no blinking the fact that, allowing for all possible myths and 
exaggerations, there remain overwhelming evidences of this eso- 
teric order. Eliminate all the miracles in the interest of the 
mythical hypothesis, and you still have the essential elements of 
esotericism. A super-sensuous exaltation.is inseparable from the 
Hebrew system of ethics. The trouble is that we have been 
afraid to face the truth, we have been unwilling to acknowledge 
that this word of the Lord, which, as Matthew Arnold said, was 
the power that made for righteousness, was actually ministered 
through trances, visions and ecstasies, which belong to the same 
general order with all clairvoyance. We have refused to admit to 
ourselves that being in the spirit was actually a hypnotic condi- 
tion. We have had a theory that this would discredit the entire 
Scripture, and we have looked upon it as the most damaging 
attack ; but science has nothing to do with our theory or our 
fears; what she is after is the facts of the case. Indeed, say 
what we will, the crisis of the miracle question is already passed. 
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Psychological students are more and more forced to the conclu- 
sion that not only the exaltation but the whole Hebrew revelation 
rests upon the esoteric order. Such books as Hudson’s “ Law of 
Psychic Phenomena” show plainly enough the drift of psycho- 
logical thought. The steps of science are two, — first classifica- 
tion, then differentiation. "We have classified the exaltation of 
the Bible with the esoteric order as we find it to-day and in his- 
tory; we are now coming to see in a clearer light than ever 
before the uniqueness of the Hebrew exaltation. Indeed, the 
more carefully we study exaltation, the more we observe its his- 
tory, its narrow limitations, its fitfulness, its dangerous reactions, 
its delusiveness, its peril as a moral force; the more we contem- 
plate the present forms of it, such as hypnotism, Christian Science, 
the visions and cures wrought by Catholic shrines, the hysterical 
effects of intense revivalism and the demonism of China, the 
more hesitant are we to employ this force for moral purposes and 
the more unaccountable appears this sustained and rational and 
holy and authoritative type—a normal and orderly movement 
extending through centuries, in connection with a perfectly har- 
monious and developing idea of righteousness. Such a remark- 
able conservation of the emotional nature, taken together with a 
continuous moral uplift of it, has never been paralleled, nor has 
earth witnessed since that day such a succession of righteous and 
majestic characters as these great prophets and apostles. 
Particularly, as we look at Jesus, do we find all known limita- 
tions of the esoteric order exceeded. This unequaled transcen- 
dental sensibility of Christ, filled with clairvoyant disclosures of 
heaven, earth, hell and his own supreme authority; this vision 
of himself as final judge coming in the clouds of heaven; this 
passion for supreme spiritual authority, which bursts forth in the 
irrepressible call, “Come unto me, all ye weary and heavy laden, 
take my yoke upon you and I will give you rest;”’ this superhu- 
man struggle with self-consciousness ; this tragedy of divine love 
and sorrow over human sin ;— how did these things not intoxicate 
or shatter that human brain? How could he bear about a con- 
sciousness which would to-day prove destructive, both to the 
character and the physical organization of any modern prophet, 
and which no ancient seer could have endured for a day? How 
could emotionalism, which we have found the most unreliable of 
moral factors, give birth to such a moral law, such a Gospel, to 
such a steadfast regenerative force as Christianity? In fact, the 
esoteric order, as we find it in the Scriptures and as we see its 
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effects in Christianity, transcends the ordinary esoteric features, 
as the heavens transcend the earth. 

The miracles correspond to the exaltation ; there is no denying 
this fact. This is the way in which Christ put it, “ Whether is 
easier to say, thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say to the absolutely 
paralyzed man, rise up and walk?” To say, “ Thy sins be for- 
given thee,” is to act the part of a God. Plenty of men have 
tried that role, and succeeded in bringing discredit on divinity 
and lunacy upon themselves. Such a part transcends the limits 
of reason and the nervous system. But Jesus not only remained 
rational, his life enlarged our conception of divinity. This was 
the greater miracle of the two. And what Christ said of healing 
the sick of the palsy was equally true of the other miracles, — 
they simply correspond to the part he took, to the life he lived. 
Whether is easier to master the waves or to master such sen- 
sibility, under the limitations of a human brain? Whether is 
easier to turn water into wine, or to transmute a supra-rational 
exaltation into the humblest, most practical and most sympathetic 
of lives? Both are instances of esoteric causation. Both are 
rooted in ecstasy. In both cases the esoteric order overcomes 
the common evolutionary order. In neither case is the human 
spirit, as we know it, adequate to any such causation. Esoteri- 
cism has been in the world for thousands of years, but there have 
never been any instances of it to parallel this mastery of cerebral 
exaltation by Jesus Christ. This is the great miracle. The 
human spirit alone cannot account for it; we are compelled to 
trace the sequence farther back; we cannot help acknowledging 
the necessity of a superhuman cause. The esoteric order, as we 
know it, itself points to a suggesting mind. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for a man, even of feeble powers, to be thrown into a 
clairvoyant state by a stronger personality. Clairvoyance points 
to “suggestion.” So the esoteric order of the Bible, unaccounta- 
ble as it is on the theory of human causation, points overwhelm- 
ingly and logically to the suggestion of a superhuman master 
mind. The supreme spiritual character of that mind is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the contents of the Hebrew revelation. 
Father, Friend, Redeemer, Saviour, Rebuker of sin, Rewarder of 
tighteousness, the God of the fatherless, the widow and the 
oppressed, the defender, upholder and guide of all good men, — 
these are the attributes which his spirit impressed upon the 
prophets and apostles. Such a spirit with such characteristics 
it is that projected the Hebrew order, and that for fourteen 
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hundred years preserved and uplifted the emotional nature of 
man by a reasonable and holy revelation of Himself. This is the 
hypothesis to which the esoteric order points. We are forced to 
it by the facts in the case. Our alternative is to accept a still 
greater marvel, —a lying miracle lasting for fourteen hundred 
years, giving birth to the noblest moral law, to the grandest 
gospel, to the most perfect types of character that the world has 
everseen. It was the grand delusion of all time, yet it was the 
power that made for righteousness. 

Moreover we must believe that the most fickle and uncon- 
trollable and illusive of human elements, our emotional nature, 
reared itself into the grandest and most steadfast edifice ever 
yet witnessed, unfolded the most rational view of God ever 
yet known, gave birth to the most ethical of all religions, and, 
when at last it had carried human self-consciousness to the 
crowning heights of delusive and egotistic exaltation, still suc- 
ceeded in turning that exaltation into such a type of holy and 
reasonable self-sacrifice that John Stuart Mill could say of it 
that he could conceive of no better moral ideal; and, finally, 
we must believe that this absolutely preposterous delusion of 
Jesus, so vast and passional that it would destroy the reason 
of any man we know, somehow overcame all natural limita- 
tions of the human organization, vanquished the order of evo- 
lution, and simply supported and calmed his brain. Between an 
absolutely unintelligible self-contradictory marvel like that and 
the perfectly natural marvel of the divine spirit acting on the 
human spirit, science and logic would certainly lead us to choose 
the latter. But we are not limited to a hypothesis. When sci- 
ence confronts a fact like the consciousness of the prophets and 
apostles, if she cannot account for it she interrogates it; she 
endeavors to find out the contents of that consciousness, asking 
Is it an ethical consciousness? Is it rational and trustworthy ? 
This is not mere guess-work ; the question is, Do its ideas, sensi- 
bilities, purposes, form a coherent and transparent unity? Thus 
Keim has studied the consciousness of Paul. Thus men for ages 
have studied the consciousness of Jesus ; and the more closely we 
study their consciousness from the psychological standpoint, the 
more do we discover its reasonableness, coherence and normality. 
Paul and Christ are trustworthy witnesses; they speak under- 
standingly of their inner experience; they have explored and 
tested their own spiritual phenomena. Careful observation of 
spiritual facts and laws is indicated by the words of both. . Their 
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ethical consciousness far transcends ours, but it is no muddle to 
them ; they understand and announce the laws of their expe- 
rience. It is, therefore, scientific to accept their testimony. That 
testimony is, “ The Holy Spirit spoke to us; the life of God was 
manifested ; we were intrusted with an authoritative message ; 
we had an economy of the spirit.” This testimony is unimpeach- 
able ; no fact of science contradicts it ; no overweighting testimony 
is needed. If any were, we have overwhelming corroboration in 
the whole history of this unique esoteric order. As we have 
already seen, it accords with the only tenable hypothesis ; it is the 
least of two marvels; we are forced to choose between a divine 
miracle and a miraculous delusion which makes for righteousness. 
Furthermore, their testimony that it is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, or, in other words, of the immanent and psychic life of 
God, corresponds with the hypothesis to which science itself is 
finally driven. John Fiske, in his “Idea of God,” declares that 
the psychic idea of God is the one which corresponds most nearly 
to the evolutionary philosophy. Nor does it militate against 
God’s transcendent nature that he should possess also a psychic 
nature, a centre of vitality for the universe. Again, Paul him- 
self put his own testimony to the test of external observation by 
following the spirit and obtaining corresponding results. 

Taking the psychological standpoint, therefore, which is the 
scientific, we are brought to the conclusion that the Hebrew reve- 
lation is the one great instance in this world of a divine esoteric 
order, manifested in a selected race, under favoring organic con- 
ditions. The evolutionary and the esoteric order, working side 
by side, codrdinated in fact. With this conclusion must go the 
corollary that the revelation is, as its recipients. declared, inter- 
pretative and authoritative for the human race. But the character 
of the revelation is much more clearly defined as we view it 
from the psychological standpoint. From the theological position, 
it was a revelation of God; therefore the miracle was conceived 
of as precluded from all natural agency. From the psychological 
standpoint it is, indeed, a revelation of God; but of God in his 
order, his immanence, in his kinship to man and nature. It is 
what Christ called it, a revelation of the kingdom of God. There- 
fore, the revelator was a human soul, penetrated by the divine 
consciousness, lifted up into it, mastering the vast element of 
sensibility by which man enjoys and suffers and feels, redeeming 
it from its hellish abasement, and exhibiting through it the esoteric 
powers and orders of God’s coming age. The human life plus 
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the divine life — that is the subject of the revelation. This scien- 
tific view of the case is going to give a broader hypothesis to the 
higher criticism. It may still go on with its much needed task of 
finding the true Scripture, and separating the myth from the 
reality, but its method will be scientific. Miracles like the resur- 
rection, or the virgin birth of Jesus, will each be considered spe- 
cifically, the evidence being their relation to the divine esoteric 
order, and their agreement with its spiritual contents and design.’ 
We shall no longer feel necessitated to draw that illusive line 
between the possible and the impossible. The great nature- 
miracles will present no intrinsic difficulties. The only rational 
objection would be that such miracles were impossible without 
disturbing the mechanical equilibrium of the universe. But if 
the whole mechanism of the universe is pervaded by life; if its 
very existence and equilibrium are maintained by life, then surely 
that life is able to adjust the equilibrium at any point. The life 
is not subordinate to the mechanism, but the mechanism to the 
life. If, as Jesus declared, that life proceeds from a righteous 
and loving Fatherhood, brooding over us all, — if we are akin to 
Him, if we are the supernatural in embryo, children of God, and 
this world is our school, where we are being trained for a divine 
maturity, then surely it is a reasonable statement that the me- 
chanism was made subordinate at a historic point, to manifest 
by a series of authoritative types the reality, the order and the 
glory of our kinship. We are something more than animals, 
something more than intellects; we have a sensibility by which 
we are related to the invisible world; its mysterious influences 
and suggestions continually affect us. The more completely 
human a man is, the. more does he realize this; we cannot cast 
off our kinship with the invisible world. From that world comes 
our vitality ; to that world our spirits go, and it is close to us. 
Within the mechanism, touching us at every point, is the throb- 
bing, invisible world of life. Not one of the depths of that life 
can we sound; we cannot unravel its mysteries; but in order 
that we might come into ethical and practical fellowship with the 
Supreme Life, that life was manifested not in isolation, for that 
would have been impossible, but in association with a human life, 
—the human spirit plus the divine spirit. That manifestation 
touched a section of human history ; it lifted a line of men into 
authoritative consciousness and gigantic moral stature; it shed a 
light tender yet awful ; it revealed glories ; it opened up abysses ; 
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ences. It led to situations and phenomena that could not be 
explained by the prophets themselves, however much they searched 
their consciousness, — facts which only time and spiritual develop- 
ment can explain. That such facts should exist in such a reve- 
lation is to be expected ; the preposterous thing is that one should 
think of rejecting them unless we can immediately account for 
them, or find them conformable to our modern philosophy, — a 
large part of which is absolutely theoretic and destitute of a single 
shred of scientific authority. 

The fact is, that we have been investigating the Bible by the 
defensive method of Hume; and the shadow of that method has 
fallen upon the entire religious world. It may be urged in favor 
of this method that it is the only way in which we can absolutely 
insure ourselves against fraud. Doubtless this is true, but we 
must remember that it is the business of science to get acquainted 
with facts. The defensive method is eminently adapted to ruling 
out humbugs; but the trouble is, we never know when it has 
ruled out a fact. It reminds one of the missionary who sent 
home to London for a large dog to keep the natives off the prem- 
ises. Hume successfully defied the Christian to prove his case, 
but he never knew what that defeated Christian carried away 
with him, Such a method does not belong to modern thought ; 
it is the survival of an older form. By such a method the 
African chief defied the British consul to prove that the guns 
of a warship could cover the distance of two miles. By the same 
method the class of Sioux Indians triumphantly resisted the 
attempt of their teacher to prove to them that the earth revolved 
round the sun. Eventually the consul managed to demonstrate 
his case, illustrating at the same time the perils of unbelief; but 
the Sioux class remains in an impregnable position, having put 
themselves hopelessly out of touch with science. It is the mis- 
chief of the defensive method that the class of facts against which 
aman has made himself impregnable may be the very class of 
facts which it is his chief business to know. 

Joun H. Denison. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Divine Immanence. An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of Matter. 
By J. R. Intrncwortn, M. A. 12mo, pp. xvi, 254. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1898. 


This is an attempt to fortify Christian theology of the Anglican type, 
dogmatic and sacramental, upon ground taken up by current science and 
philosophy as peculiarly their own. Evolutional science and most forms 
of modern idealism having together accustomed the mind of our times 
to the doctrine that the Absolute Cause is immanent in the creation in- 
stead of ¢ranscendent of it, Mr. Illingworth accepts the statement so far 
as immanence is concerned, and undertakes to show that the anti-miracu- 
lous conclusions commonly drawn from it, by naturalists and idealists 
alike, not only do not follow, but are, rather, opposed to the real signifi- 
cance and manifest trend of the doctrine. The question of the legiti- 
macy of a theistic interpretation of immanence he does not argue, but 
prefers to rest the case upon that general or public Sense which feels 
that it recognizes under the names “spirit” and “matter” two things 
of equally unquestionable reality, — a Sense, he maintains, that refuses 
to be satisfied with the account of matter given by idealism, any more 
than with the pretended account of spirit put forward by materialists. 
Spirit is not to be resolved, then, into a form of matter, nor is matter to 
be resolved into any form of spirit. The two, though peremptorily dis- 
tinguishable and distinguished by the general Sense, exist together in a 
relation actually inseparable. This inseparability despite the discrimi- 
nability of the two, such that the actual presence of matter to the senses 
inevitably carries with it the recognition of spirit, is what Mr. Illingworth 
means by the doctrine of “immanence.” To express his peculiar inter- 
pretation of the word, he really needed to coin a new term, and he might 
have relieved his readers from obscurity and from risk of being misled, 
if he had boldly written “commanence of spirit with matter” instead 
of “ immanence of spirit in matter.” 

In passing from this general proposition to the more specific one of 
the immanence of God in nature (the commanence of an Infinite Spirit 
with matter taken cosmically), the author might well enough have 
availed himself of the fact that even the evolutionists (witness Fiske 
and LeConte), following upon the lines of their master Herbert Spencer, 
transform the doctrine of the Unknowable into that of Cosmic Theism, 
while the idealists whom he has in mind all unite in proclaiming a the- 
istic monism, — “ monotheism” with a vengeance. But he prefers to 
pass this fact in silence, and to refer again to the general human Sense, 
which, from the earliest days, “ sees God in clouds and hears him in the 
wind.” Distinctly, he turns away from every form of monism, which in 
his mind is the stronghold source of anti-miraculism, to point out that 
the “immanence” of common-sense dualism directly leads the way to 
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what he counts the very centre of Christian theism, the genuine doctrine 
of the Incarnation — that in Jesus the living God was literally present 
in the flesh. This “ fact,’”’ as he terms it, he more than once speaks of 
as “the climax ” of the cosmic fact that “ God is immanent in nature ” 
and therefore “ immanent in man,”’ who is “ part of nature.” But he is 
quick to save his readers from supposing that he means any such merely 
developmental and rationalizing explanation of the Incarnation as the 
word “ climax ” might literally imply. The cosmic presence of God in 
the world, and God’s heightened and heightening presence in man there, 
is, he warns us, no proper analogue of God’s manifestation in Christ. It 
is, rather, a sort of prefiguring Reality —the prophecy of total prior 
fact, instead of the word of an isolated prophet — hinting of something 
to come, but by no means amounting to it, or even completely preparing 
for it; something that was to be different in kind, not simply in degree. 
One is led to conjecture that the author possibly supposes the general 
immanence of God in nature to stand in some such relation to the Incar- 
nation as the evidences of fact in scientific induction bear to the highest 
inductive generalizations. These, we know, are not covered by the facts, 
but are “ irresistibly ” indicated — pointed out by the drift in the facts, 
though not given in their summary. The author thus divides himself in 
the frankest way from those recent “apologists” for dogmatic formu- 
las who seek to give to these, especially to that of the Incarnation, a 
thoroughly rational meaning by presenting or suggesting Jesus as the 
culminating instance of incarnation as a universal fact, this cosmic and 
incessant embodiment of God being their philosophical account of what 
creation essentially is. 

Of course, such a view of the person of Christ leaves him, in kind, 
entirely human, — albeit at the same time divine, in the sense that all 
men, and indeed all created things, are divine. It is a view that might 
well enough be accepted by any Socinian ; a fact regarding which the 
“apologists ” in question are always discreetly silent. But Mr. Illing- 
’ worth makes it plain that he means nothing of the sort; he accepts and 
proclaims the unavoidable presence of miracle (1) in the entrance of 
Christ’s person into the world, (2) in the course of his work as authenti- 
cating his message, and (3) in the culminating credential furnished by 
his rising from the dead. Between the two terminal miracles of the 
Virgin Birth and the Resurrection lie all those miracles of beneficence 
which were the natural and inevitable consequence of the supreme mir- 
acle of Incarnation itself, and which were needed as signs of its restora- 
tive purpose. Noticeable, in this connection, is the author’s view that 
the Incarnation is a miracle in esse, distinguished from the concomitant 
and involved miracle of the Virgin Birth. Still, all miracle is thus pre- 
sented as a case — differing, to be sure, in kind — of the universal law 
by which matter is united with the Divine Spirit; the law, namely, of 
an “immanence ”’ that “ transcends ” matter while it “ informs ” it. This 
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“transcendency ” is simply the fact that the Spirit controls the matter 
which it informs, and so makes it the serviceable instrument of its own 
purposes, — purposes which, in the last resort, are moral, and which, in 
the case of beings who, like men, have fallen into moral and natural 
disorder, must become morally restorative, or, as the usual phrase of 
religious tradition is, “ redemptive.” 

If the anti-miraculist were here to interject that the difference in kind 
which the Incarnation presents cannot be provided for in terms of the 
continuity characteristic of any single law, the author would reply that 
it could not, indeed, be provided for in the sense of being anticipable 
by any other mind than its Divine Author’s, but that though its reality 
for other minds must depend on the testimony-of Incarnate God him- 
self, the single law of “transcendency ” does provide for rendering the 
fact not impossible, and therefore credible upon testimony if the witness 
be shown trustworthy on grounds independent. 

Thus the author’s object turns out to be a new entrance upon the 
favorite English and Scottish ground of attack and defense regarding 
miracles: the question is to be argued out on the field of a posteriori 
evidence solely. The aim of the author is apologetic, strictly ; not to 
show that miraculous Christianity is the direct deposit of reason, but to 
defend the rationality of believers for accepting evidence of fact, even 
of miraculous fact, when there is no evidence from reason @ priori that 
the fact is impossible, but rather, so far as reason @ priori gives an indi- 
cation at all, an actual pointing towards the possibility of the miracle. 
From the Incarnation and its dependent miracles, Mr. Illingworth passes 
to the bearing of the Divine Immanence on the reality, meaning and 
power of the Sacraments. Here, as would be expected, his view tends 
to the presence in these of a miraculous efficacy — to the doctrines of 
Baptismal Regeneration and the Real Presence ; though his language is 
here extremely reserved. Finally, he turns to Divine Immanence and 
“the Trinity,” where the notable thing is his open confession of unmis- 
takable tritheism (p. 185, middle), still conjoined with declared mono- 
theism. : 

A certain freshness of view ‘n managing the old British defenses 
must certainly be credited to the author, — a certain originality of adroit- 
ness in turning their own weapons upon the empiricists, whether natural- 
ists or philosophers, who attack the doctrine of miracle on grounds of 
experiential evidence alone. Since they, too, will have it that a miracle 
is possible (as anything is possible in a world where facts rest, as they 
assume, on experience and testimony alone), but insist that a miracle is, 
for all that, still incredible, because it contradicts the accumulating regu- 
larity of experience, the answer is pertinent enough, perhaps, that, so 
long as a thing is not only not impossible, but is even possible, it cannot be 
irrational to believe in it as a fact, if persons otherwise credible seriously 
and even solemnly attest its occurrence. But such a line of defense 
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against such a line of attack can only end in a deadlock, and has but 
little to do with the deep and real grounds, psychological and epistemo- 
logical, of the ever-growing human distrust of the miraculous. The 
author has not sufficiently studied the philosophic causes, emanating from 
Kantian critical philosophy, of the growing non-miraculous theology, 
which began, indeed, in Germany, but is steadily invading the wide 
world, — the theology that rests on the Higher Criticism, which rests, 
in its turn (for its sufficiently logical basis, at least), on a deliberate 
acceptance of the impossibility of miracles, the acceptance of the very 
proposition which, to the author and to other minds prepossessed with 
the empirical theory of knowledge, appears too full of rational risk to be 
ventured by any sane man. To be sure, the author notes the inevitable 
presupposition of it in all persistent denial of miracles, but he casts this 
as a reproach — a reproach to intelligence — in the face of the deniers, 
a reproach which he is certain they will blench at. But some deep and 
patient study of the grounds in Kantian critical philosophy which give 
rise to the conviction that the world, and indeed all being, is “rational 
through and through,” and that a miracle could only occur at the cost 
of annihilating every rational being, might have given Mr. Illingworth 
a sense of the adequacy of critical idealism to reality, and also an appre- 
ciation of its warrants, and might thus have led him to write an entirely 
different book. 
G. H. Howsson. 


University OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Ideal Life. Addresses hitherto unpublished. By Henry Drummonp. 
With memorial sketches by Ian Maclaren and W. Robertson Nicoll. Pp. 
320. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1898. 


Aside from the two biographical sketches which had already been pub- 
lished in the “ Contemporary,” and the “ North American Review,” this 
book is simply a collection of fifteen sermons. The sermons are good 
and will be helpful to many; but they are rather light, and probably 
would not have been published by Mr. Drummond himself. They repre- 
sent his earlier thought, and contain much that he would certainly have 
omitted afterward. Here, for instance, is the assertion that Jesus first 
“ imported into religion” the word “ Father ;” that he first applied this 
name to God, and that “we should never have thought of it;” and that 
we “see God’s only-begotten Son coming down from heaven to try to 
teach” this term to men. Doubtless the preacher afterward learned that 
this term was in use among the Jews before Jesus, that the word “ Fa- 
ther” had long been uttered in the very name Jupiter, and that it had 
been still earlier applied to the Homeric Zeus and in the older Aryan 
names for God. Here too, in another sermon, is the extreme doctrine 
of depravity. We are told that the experiment of human nature had 
been tried, — “God tried it himself and it failed;” ‘so all the world 
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was drowned except a little nucleus in an ark, the picked few who were 
to begin human life again;” but even “the picked few failed, their 
children failed, things got no better, only worse.” So far was Drum- 
mond then from his “ Ascent of Man” and its glowing defense of hu- 
man nature as Divine! 

But, though based on doctrines which he afterward outgrew, the ser- 
mons are inspired by the purest purpose, and are marked by fine feeling 
and good counsel. They show Drummond’s disposition to measure reli- 
gion by its deeds rather than by its doctrines or sacraments. He regretted 
that the church had overlooked “the New Testament Sociology,” while 
spending so many centuries searching for its “Theology ;” and he said 
“our Sabbath services, our prayers, our Bible reading” are not “our 
religion,” but “we do these things to help us to be religious in other 
things.” He had already discovered “the greatest thing in the world.” 
He pointed to “ the fact that Christ led no army, that he wrote no book, 
built no church, spent no money, but that he loved, and so conquered.” 
He saw Paul’s glory in the teaching “ that when all prophecies are ful- 
filled [why did he not say with Paul “fail” or “be done away ”?], and 
ali our knowledge becomes obsolete, and all tongues grow unintelligible, 
this thing, Love, will abide and see them all out, one by one, into the 
oblivious past.” 


H. M. Smmons. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


The Non-Religion of the Future, a Sociological Study. By J. M. Guyav. 
Pp. xi, 543. New York: H. Holt & Co. 1897. 


In this translation of one of the best known works of the lamented 
French philosopher, the reader has a fairly adequate statement of many 
of his points of view. The tendency of M. Guyau to look at things — 
especially things involving human motives and actions —from “the 
sociological point of view” is characteristic of him, and pervades his 
other books as well. This is the key-note to the present volume. It is, 
however, an “intuition” with him; and although it is clearly announced 
that religion is social — being a sense of social dependence first, for aid, 
and second, for love — nevertheless the carrying out of the view is very 
inadequate and, in a good sense, superficial. 

What I mean by this may be seen from the main contention of M. 
Guyau that while religion is a social phenomenon, nevertheless the pro- 
gress of humanity is toward non-religion. What he means by non- 
religion is a state in which humanity will substitute knowledge for faith, 
give up its dogmas, welcome doubt on the larger issues, and live for a 
pure morality stripped of its lining of religious mysticism. Apart alto- 
gether from the arguing out of the question of the future non-religion or 
religion, I find this outcome in direct contradiction with the fundamental 
position that religion is a social phenomenon. For, unless we make that 
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position a proposition which cannot be converted, —that is, unless we 
say “Religion is social, but the social does not necessarily issue in the 
religious ” — we should have to deny the sociological character of religion 
in looking toward a future non-religion. The only other alternatives 
would seem to be that man is to grow less social, less dependent on aid 
and love from others, less involved in the social bond with the growth 
of knowledge —in short more individualistic and less socialistic — as 
he advances to the goal of his endeavor; or that primitive religion is 
essentially pseudo-social in its demand for a God-self to supplement 
the human other selves. This last is probably what M. Guyau means. 
Despite the brilliant discussion of many topics, I do not find in M. 
Guyau’s book the exactness of statement, the adequacy of analysis, nor 
indeed the self-consistency necessary to enable us to come to a decision 
on his meaning, much less to argue with him. I agree with him that 
religion is a sociological phenomenon ; but I find that when psycholo- 
gical and sociological analysis has given us justification for this intui- 
tion, it is just that evidence whieh shows that religion is a necessary 
aspect of the social — not merely a primitive pseudo-social thing — and 
that therefore the future social evolution will still issue in some form of 
positive religion. It is true that M. Guyau takes this matter up in his 
discussions of associations for intellectual, moral and zsthetic purposes, 
in his chapter on the Permanent Element of Religions in Social Life ; 
and the main question in pointing the criticism against him would be in 
asking whether the theistic form of sanction can ever give place perma- 
nently and consciously to the ethical form in the mind of the people. 
On this I think religious history, as well as the psychology of the social 
consciousness, answers in a sense opposed to M. Guyau’s contention. 
Just what the sanction will include, the degree to which it will involve 
statements of dogma, actual ecclesiastical institutions and other formu- 
lations of the religious spirit, cannot be discussed here; but it is an 
interesting side-light upon M. Guyau’s personal development that he 
goes on in his later chapters to develop a metaphysical doctrine in which 
the socio-religious needs are to find their satisfaction. It.may not be 
out of place for the reviewer to refer to a development of his own in 
which he reaches from a detailed psychological analysis a sociological 
definition of religion and indicates a conclusion regarding its relation to 
morality.’ 

Despite what seem to be glaring defects from the point of view of exact 
thinking, M. Guyau’s book will nevertheless be found extremely inter- 
esting reading. His criticisms are sharp and telling. See especially 
his examination of Matthew Arnold in Chapter iv. Furthermore, he 
brings into range many of the most interesting current questions of social 
morality, taking up each of them with a verve and swing which serve to 

Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development, ch. viii. §5, and 
ch. x. §4. 
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enlist one’s interest. His style too is striking: full of epigram, exag- 
geration, and a certain home-thrust quality which the translator has been 
very successful in preserving. Something of the range of the discussions 
may be seen from the following headings of some of the chapters: The 
Genesis of Religions in Primitive Societies; Religious Morals; Dog- 
matic, Symbolic, and Moral Faith ; Dissolution of Religious Morality ; 
Religion and Non-Religion and the Child, and. among Women (nothing 
if not practical !); The Effect of Religion and Non-Religion on Popula- 
tion and the Future of the Race (a discussion from the French national 
point of view of the crisis in population due to small families, with the 
pros and cons of various measures to increase the population) ; Destiny 
of the Human Race (a criticism of various views on Immortality). 


J. Marx Bautpwin. 
Prixceton UNIvERsSITY. 


Studies of the Mind of Christ. By Taomas Apamson, B. D. Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The purpose of this book is “to obtain some light on the knowledge 
which our Lord had as a man.” To this end it conducts us through a 
series of discussions of the several elements of Christ’s knowledge. It 
does not assume that Christ knew all things ; the author apparently con- 
ceives himself at a departure from the severer standards of the faith, in 
that he holds that of the current events of life Christ, in the main, had 
to learn as others do. He supports this view in an opening chapter on 
“‘Christ’s Ignorance,” by appeal to various incidents in the Gospels, 
wherein it appears that Jesus did not know until he learned; and he 
meets the view that, while Jesus was ignorant as man, he yet knew all 
things as God, with the remonstrance that, in instances where he as- 
sumed not to know, it implies a jugglery on his part which it shocks our 
reverence to think of him. None the less, he finds in Christ a “ Super- 
natural Knowledge ” of common earthly matters ; and he draws illustra- 
tion from the first meeting with Peter, the finding of Philip, the first 
interview with Nathanael, the knowledge of Lazarus’ death and other 
instances in which Christ’s information was complete, though the ordi- 
nary means of obtaining it had not been afforded him. The author 
aims to be careful in his claims, and devotes a chapter to “ Apparent 
Supernatural Knowledge,” in which he details numerous instances that 
make necessary the conviction of more than ordinary insight, but which 
on close scrutiny are found not necessarily to imply more than ordi- 
nary human possibilities. Yet, after all such allowances have been made, 
he finds Christ knowing what under the limitations of strictly human 
powers he could not have known. 

But turning from matters of earth, he finds in Christ a “Divine 
Knowledge.” Christ speaks of “heavenly things” as distinguished 
from “earthly things;” and as he taught of them they “were not 
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mystic things which could not with any adequacy be expressed in human 
language.” “ Rather they seem, like the mysteries of the kingdom, to 
have been things which men unaided never could have reached, but 
which, if revealed, they were quite able to appreciate.” Heaven is 
another hemisphere of whose life man can gain no vision; but must 
know, if he know at all, through “One who has been there, who is 
there, who has its life throbbing in his veins, and its ideas and sympa- 
thies dominant within him.” Here, we hardly need say, the author finds 
the mission of Christ, who had its essential qualification in “his Divine 
personality.” But besides a Divine Knowledge our author finds in 
Christ also a “ Spiritual Knowledge.” To many the two seem so nearly 
the same that they would hardly think to discriminate them. To the 
author, however, the distinction is a real one, and has an essential place 
in his doctrine. While “Divine Knowledge” flows from Christ’s 
“Godhead,” “Spiritual Knowledge” was gained through the “ripe 
experience he had as perfect man, ever filled with the spirit.” The 
former he brought with him from heaven; the latter, through illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, he gained on earth. Following the discussion 
of Christ’s Spiritual Knowledge, we are given a chapter on his “ Know- 
ledge of the Old Testament,” which, though acquired as others acquire 
it, is found to be peculiarly practical and full; and then we enter upon 
a polemical vein, in an elaborate examination of the “ Roundness of 
Christ’s Knowledge.” Here all considerations merge in one: How did 
Christ “come to be aware of his own Godhead?” In answering this 
question the author notes two theories, the one holding Christ's “con- 
ception of His Godhead as attained by mere human powers, possibly 
aided by circumstances ;” the other regarding it as “ His instinctive and 
original possession, because of the unity of his person.” The latter is 
the author’s view, and he maintains it at great length and with much 
vigor. 

Other chapters follow, but the trend of the volume is here shown, and 
the type of mind with which we are dealing. Of course no such abstract 
can do justice to the literary form of the volume, or show the strength 
or weakness of its reasonings. We submit, therefore, the following 
judgments upon it. First, however one may judge its doctrines, the 
severest censor of them should find in the book what he could not fail to 
commend. It is hardly a profound book, but it is certainly a thoughtful 
one. If it does not sound the depths, it yet does not float upon the 
surface ; if not written for the future, it is worth reading to-day. One 
finds in it, too, many a pregnant suggestion, which clings like a line of 
Browning or a text of Emerson. In temper also it is most candid. 
The author is one who can differ without acrimony ; views irreconcilable 
with his own he marks his dissent from, but does not disparage. His 
style, too, is simple; he seeks to persuade with reason, not with ornate 
phrases or high sounding declamation. 
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But, secondly, while we note these better features we note also one or 
two defects that are somewhat grave. While the substance of the volume 
is drawn from the New Testament, there is in its pages absolutely no 
recognition of the revolutionary significance of a widely known order of 
New Testament criticism. So far as the New Testament is concerned, 
the volume could have been written as well a hundred years ago as to- 
day. The author settles differences with Athanasius and Basil, but not 
with Strauss and Baur and Keim. Indeed these great scholars and their 
school seem studiously neglected. The average reader of this volume, 
however, cannot safely be supposed ignorant of what is so widely taught, 
is indeed so nearly atmospheric ; and, pondering these pages, he will see 
how questionable is the evidence by which their theories are supported. 
For this neglect, therefore, the volume will take a far feebler hold upon 
his confidence. Tibingen may be disbelieved, may be discredited, but 
it cannot yet be wisely ignored. 

Again, notwithstanding the simplicity of its style, the volume is un- 
quickened, and therefore unquickening. The pen seems never driven 
by a throbbing heart. The author has logic enough, but his logic is not 
“on fire.” His reasoning is often acute, but it is passionless. 

It is, however, a deserving book. It may comfort believers where it 
fails to persuade unbelievers ; and unbelievers may well ponder it for its 
vigorous thought, its unfailing candor, and its manifold suggestion. 


A. W. Jackson. 
Concorp, Mass. 


Buddhism and its Christian Critics. By Dr. Paut Carus. Chicago : 
The Open Court Publishing Co. 1897. 


The author of this little volume begins with an attack on Professor 
Oldenberg’s interpretation of Buddhism. The latter is well known as 
one of the foremost Buddhistic scholars of the day. The former is a 
writer on ethical and philosophical subjects, who appears to know Bud- 
dhism chiefly through translations. Rejecting Professor Oldenberg’s 
guidance he takes his stand with the notorious Dharmapala, a Singhal- 
ese, who some time ago made himself somewhat ridiculous in India, and 
has more recently been in America, followed in his journey hither by 
warnings in the Anglo-Indian press to the effect that he is an impostor. 
Neither the author nor his unluckily chosen guide is favorably known as 
a Pali scholar, and it does not seem quite proper for Dr. Carus to dis- 
card Professor Oldenberg, as if the latter were a mere “ carpenter’s 
apprentice,” as our author has the sublime audacity to style the famous 
German. 

Dr. Carus’ chief contention in the present book is that Buddhism is a 
better religion than Christianity, and that Buddhistic psychology is a 
scientific system, an anticipation of the latest nineteenth century philoso- 
phy. The author is evidently in earnest and his tone, apart from the 
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grotesque condescension he adopts in speaking of Professor Oldenberg, 
is unobjectionable. Whether Buddhism is a more satisfactory religion 
than Christianity every one must decide for himself. We are inclined 
to think that, so far as joy in religion goes, most people will continue to 
prefer the soul-theory to the vague notion of a bunch of sensations and 
thoughts projected upon the coming generation. Be that as it may, the 
philosophical side of Buddhism, it cannot be too loudly proclaimed in 
the face of such unreliable interpretations as that of Dr. Carus, is not 
identical with modern psychological teaching. Buddhism says nothing 
of heredity in the modern sense. The sankhéras, those collections of 
emotions and mental activities which take the place of souls in the 
Buddhistic system, are wholly individual. What a man thinks and does 
in this life conditions the next sankh@ra group, and this view is never 
modified by the acknowledgment of ancestral traits. One may assert 
that sankhéra A is the ancestor of sankhéra B, and juggling in this 
manner blind one’s self to such an extent as to maintain in good faith 
that such a system is at one with modern psychology. Dr. Carus cites 
Goethe to prove that the poet was “a Buddhist :” — 


Vom Vater hab ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren, 
Von Miitterchen die Frohnatur, 

Und Lust zu fabuliren. 


But he can quote no passage from any Buddhistic work which contains 
the idea of these verses. The nature of father and mother is nothing to 
the Buddhist. He says, “I existed before I was born,” but he knows 
nothing of the modern view of atavism. His grandfather psychologically 
is nothing to him. However honest the effort, it is misleading to try to 
make people believe that Buddhistic psychology is founded on a scien- 
tific basis. In reality it is founded on an assumption as unprovable as 
that of the soul-theory,— the assumption, namely, that a newly born 
creature is psychologically: made up of forms of thoughts and acts which 
existed as a group before his birth in the body of some other man or 
lower animal. 

The self-contradictions of this book are not more frequent than one is 
accustomed to find in works of its class. One of the gravest is the asser- 
tion that Buddhist philosophy rejects the idea of a creation by a personal 
creator (p. 196) and the counter assertion (p. 128) that Buddhists 
believe in an equivalent of the Christian God-idea. The Christian idea 
of God is that of a personal creator, and the latter of these two asser- 
tions is as false as that which follows it, wherein the author states that 
Buddhists believe also in a trinity “bearing a close resemblance to the 
Christian conception of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” We do not 
quite understand why our author, after rejecting Christianity as an in- 
ferior creed, should be so extremely anxious to find points of similarity 
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in the two religions. This is an old topic and from the well-threshed 
straw nothing new and valuable is brought. But of absurd “ similari- 
ties” there is no lack. “The law [religion] is said to be like the salt of 
the ocean ‘one in taste throughout, which is the taste of salvation.’ 
This reminds us of Jesus saying that his disciples are the salt of the 
earth ” (p. 182). We venture to believe that the only resemblance is the 
word salt. The statement on p. 310 that “many Buddhist doctrines have 
reappeared in Christianity,” with the implication of historical connec- 
tion, seems the most disingenuous in this book; but perhaps Dr. Carus 
really believes it. Corrected it might stand thus: “Some Christian doc- 
trines may appear to have been borrowed from Buddhism, but there is 
no historical evidence of such a fact.” 

A special chapter justifies the second part of the title, and one finds 
that the “Christian critics ” are especially missionaries, who are criticised 
in turn. Much of what is said in this chapter is excellent, though it is 
marred by a vagueness of thought on the part of the author when he 
begins by saying (p. 237) “No worse [our italics] objection can be 
made to the free-thinkers of to-day . . . than their utter want of the 
missionarizing spirit.” It is a little matter, but one that is perhaps sig- 
nificant. When an author attacks esteemed scholars for their philosoph- 
ical blindness and prides himself on his own logical superiority one would 
like to enjoy the delight of following a new guide without the disheart- 
ening reflection that the guide says “worse” when he means “ better.” 
One wonders if the error is characteristic of the whole book ; for in- 
stance, in the part devoted to proving that Christianity is worse than 
Buddhism. 


E. Wasuspurn Hopkins. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


The Ancient Faith in Modern Light. A series of essays by T. VINCENT 
Tymns, Epwarp MEDLEy, ALFRED CAVE, SAMUEL G. GREEN, R. VAUGHAN 
Pryce, SAMUEL NEwTH, JOSEPH PARKER, WILLIAM Brock, J. GUINNESS 
Rogers, and Henry Rosert REyNoxps. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


The purpose of this volume, as stated in the preface, is to “ reassert, 
from a modern point of view, great fundamental verities of the Christian 
Faith,” and to display the Divine thought that underlies changing human 
theories. Attention is also given to “the practical applications of Chris- 
tianity in social, domestic, and public life.” In furtherance of the former 
of these two aims we have the essays entitled, “Christian Theism,” by 
Dr. Tymms ; “ The Permanent Significance of the Bible,” by Professor 
Medley ; “The Bible View of Sin,” by Dr. Cave; “ Deity and Human- 
ity of Christ,” by Dr. Green; ‘The Redemptive Work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” by Principal Pryce; and the fragment on “ The Witness 
to the Spirit,” by the late Dr. Reynolds. Treating of the practical side 
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are the chapters on “New Testament Witness concerning Christian 
Churches,” by Dr. Newth; “The New Citizenship,” by Dr. Parker; 
“ Christianity and the Child,” by Rev. W. Brock; and “The Pulpit and 
the Press,” by Dr. Rogers. 

Whether this book is or is not accepted as a successful attempt to har- 
monize the “ancient faith” and the “modern light” will depend upon 
the point of view of the reader. It will not be convincing to those for 
whom the ancient faith is not trinitarian, and by whom the modern light 
is not limited to merely an enforced readjustment of the manner of ex- 
pressing one’s interpretation of the Bible. Such readers will not like 
the cavalier quality of the tolerance that is accorded to the higher criti- 
cism as a method that is well enough in its way, but which does not 
touch the fundamentals of theology, nor the deliberate putting aside of 
Greek influences as unimportant in the formation of New Testament 
theories of the nature of Jesus. To these readers the method of this 
book, in the treatment of “ modern light,” must seem too much like that 
of the photographer. The photographer accepts the aid, now of the 
whole light, and again of only so much of it as can pass through red 
glass, according to the stage of his work in producing results out of his 
chemicals. Too much light at certain stages would ruin all. So it is 
with all attempts to readjust the elements of ancient creeds in such a 
manner that the new expressions of them shall still mean the same thing. 
There are critical points at which only a portion of “the light” can be 
used, stages in the argument when the whole of modern light would be 
theological ruin! 

But, on the other hand, there are other readers who will consider this 
a legitimate method of reasoning, in that they agree with the writers of 
this book that the specific ancient faith herein defined is the important 
thing, rather than the modern light. For them it is allowable to utilize 
the light in such forms as serve to accomplish the making of precisely 
the picture desired. It is impossible to produce a treatise on theology 
which shall satisfy both these classes of readers, but this book before us 
will delight the latter class, while also holding the respect of the former. 
The one will consider it unanswerable; the other will recognize it as 
able and uncommonly interesting. For instance, the “ refutation” of 
Martineau, which occupies several pages of the essay on “ Christian 
Theism,” is skillfully and most considerately managed, and it will appear 
conclusive to all who consider Martineau the more dangerous in that he 
is a Unitarian in whom there is no guile. But to such as have some 
direct and sympathetic knowledge of Martineau’s thought, Dr. Tymms’ 
treatment of it will seem astonishingly inadequate, and his refutation a 
boomerang in unskilled hands. 

The purpose of Dr. Tymms’ essay is to maintain that, on the assump- 
tion that there can be no existence without self-expression, we must 
recognize in Christ. the Word, the eternal self-expression of God. If 
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Dr. Tymms would let in all the light, his orthodoxy would not differ 
from Dr. Martineau’s unitarianism, for our author certainly misunder- 
stands Martineau in supposing that he does not accord eternal self- 
expression to Deity. Neither does the Unitarian fail to see the need of 
an eternal expression of God’s self to himself, as Dr. Tymms implies. 
The real question at issue between these two schools of thought is, Must 
we hold that “The Word,” as manifested in Christ, has been the only 
actual self-expression of God? If the answer is to be “yes,” then Dr. 
Tymms has most logically and luminously wrought out a living expres- 
sion thereof, and given us an explanation of the three in one that is 
philosophic and comprehensible. But no man can prove that this answer 
is to be “ yes,” save on the precarious assumption that it is so asserted 
by divine authority in the Bible. Outside of that supposed authority, 
as Dr. Tymms himself asserts, “into the innermost secrets of the God- 
head we cannot hope to pass, nor can we ever speak of divine things in 
other than metaphorical language.” “It is inevitable,” says he, “ that 
thought and language should prove unequal to the task of explaining 
precisely how the living Word may constitute what philosophy desid- 
erates as an objective for God, which exists with Him without being 
separated from Him as one finite person is separated from another.” It 
is the fear of being forced into that metaphysical uncertainty concerning 
the beginnings of things and the process of creation, with its liability of 
losing hold on the doctrine of the “ fall” and the need of an “ atonement,” 
which, consciously or unconsciously, compels the writers of this book, 
and all others whom they represent, to fight shy of such part of the 
higher criticism as implies that the Bible offers no harmonious instruc- 
tion upon this problem. But Dr. Tymms’ definition of Christian Theism 
is admirable : “It is not merely Theism as interpreted by Christ’s teach- 
ings ; nor is it Theism with Christ added to the God whom non-Christians 
worship. It is a faith which cherishes an idea of God to which not only 
Christ’s words but His personality have contributed elements which, in 
the estimate of Christian thinkers, render Theism more satisfying, both 
to the intellect and to the heart.” He also says, “Christ meets: human 
infirmity of thought by language which enables us to think of the Father 
in heaven as also here on earth, and in possession of the innermost sanc- 
tuary of our personal life.” 

The papers on “The Bible View of Sin,” “ Deity and Humanity of 
Christ,” and “The Redemptive Work of the Lord Jesus Christ,” may 
be grouped together in review as an attempt to present a purely biblical 
teaching in distinction from many later theories, both conservative and 
liberal. The writers recognize especial need of this. Dr. Cave says: 
“To-day it is commonly asserted that neither the doctrine nor the fact 
of sin has its due place in human thinking.” Dr. Green holds that “the 
most significant fact in connection with modern theological study is the 

growing concentration of thought upon our Lord’s human character and 
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life,” and therefore finds a fresh need of showing how “His Manhood 
and His Deity ” may be “combined into one harmonious whole.” Dr. 
Pryce is dissatisfied with a large part of what has been taught by theo- 
logians as the doctrine of Redemption, in that they seem to him to make 
it hard for people to accept the true doctrine, and is also concerned about 
the prevalence of views which claim a higher rationality in maintaining 
that what men need is redemption from ignorance through a knowledge 
of the Fatherhood of God and a sense of the Brotherhood of Man. 

To meet these conditions our writers profess to follow carefully the 
Bible, “ not. seeking to be learned beyond what Scripture teaches, or to 
be definite where Scripture is obscure, or to put an undue strain on figura- 
tive language,” to quote the words of Dr. Pryce. These laws of inter- 
pretation are somewhat nondescript, and in the book under review they 
have been worked out as might have been expected. They have per- 
mitted the authors to emphasize what serves their argument, and to pass 
lightly over considerations which will not seem unimportant to many 
other thinkers of all schools. The doctrine presented is, that sim is a 
state of utter alienation from God, and that evil, sorrow and death 
(physical) have been caused at a definite time by the first man’s fall 
from a state of innocence. From this alienation man, of himself, is 
quite unable to rise. Only Christ could produce the redemption, first, 
by expressing to men the love of God, which would otherwise remain 
unknown to our race; second, by imparting to them by his sacrificial 
death, through his blood, a new life, which is remission of sins; and, 
third, by conquering, amid temptation, suffering and undeserved death, 
all powers of evil. (Dr. Pryce mentions in this connection the Devil, 
but with a sufficient amount of “ scriptural obscurity ” to make it impos- 
sible to discover whether or not in his heart he believes in a personal 
Devil.) 

Entering upon this work of salvation, Christ retained all the “imma- 
nent” qualities of Deity, such as holiness, veracity, and love, but he 
“emptied himself” of all purely “relative” qualities, such as omnis- 
cience and omnipotence. Dr. Green maintains that Christ knew with 
infallibility whatever it was necessary for him to know in the carrying 
out of his work, but that in all else his human limitations appeared. 
(This is perilously like reasoning in a circle: the scheme of sin and 
salvation presented by these writérs is true, because the Bible teaches it ; 
and those passages of the Bible which teach it are the only ones which 
possess no tincture of human imperfection!) Christ is different from 
all other men, in that he is free from “original sin.” He is “ made to 
be sin” on our behalf by his voluntary entering into our condition of 
responsibility. He did not “ suffer the penalty due to the sins of man- 
kind,” but rather by his death bore witness to the Father that mankind 
would avail itself of the opportunity thus opened for its return to obe- 
dience to the divine moral law. Dr. Green’s argument for the Deity of 
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Christ is that it is taught in Scripture ; that the continual “ self-assertion” 
of Christ compels us to say, “ Aut Deus, aut homo non bonus ;” that his 
living power in the church to this day cannot be otherwise explained ; 
and that Unitarianism stands convicted by its own confessions (?) of 
inefficiency and inability to “convert.” (How difficult it is for the zeal- 
ous theologian to allow for the personal equation. Dr. Green, like Dr. 
Tymms, is kindly in his reference to Unitarianism, but what he says 
amounts to this: That which in those who agree with these writers is 
noble humility, and desire for improvement is in the Unitarians “ self- ~ 
confessed inefficiency.” And the Unitarians are criticised as unable “ to 
convert” without any recognition of the fact that, in offering an inter- 
pretation of the nature of the living power of Christ in his church which 
differs from that of Dr. Green, they cease to endeavor to “ convert,”’ in 
Dr. Green’s sense of the term. They should be called “ inefficient” only 
in so far as they fail to accomplish what they actually try to do.) 

The remaining chapters of the book are of a nature to be of greater 
interest to the general reader than those already reviewed, but as they 
are less distinctive they can be noticed briefly. Professor Medley gives 
an admirable and candid argument for “ The Permanent Significance of 
the Bible.” Drs. Newth and Parker discuss the question of the relation 
between Church and State, the one from the foundation of a careful 
study of the Apostolic practice, as it is revealed in the New Testament, 
and the other from the point of view of the working pastor and the 
social agitations of the time. A sentence from Dr. Parker will indicate 
that he is content with no superficial treatment of the problems of prac- 
tical life : “‘ Whilst sympathizing with my whole heart with every well- 
considered movement for the better housing of the poor, I must always 
protest against the vicious sophism, that character is the product of cir- 
cumstances, — a narrow and cruel doctrine which is not only in direct 
opposition to the deepest teachings of Christianity, but is directly con- 
tradicted by the most obvious facts in human history.” The attitude of 
both writers may be summarized in these words of Dr. Newth, “Christ 
the only Priest, the Bible the only law-book, the Holy Spirit the only 
authoritative interpreter.” Dr. Rogers, in the chapter entitled “The 
Pulpit and the Press,” sees no diminution of the power of the preacher 
so long as he keeps to his true work of “leading souls to God.” It is 
a manly plea for a wide-awake, independent, but, above all, consecrated 
and specialized ministry of religion. 

One of the most interesting and most truly catholic in scope of these 
essays is Rev. Mr. Brock’s “ Christianity and the Child.” He draws a 
somewhat dark picture of the present ignorance of the young concerning 
the Bible, and attributes it to a lack of the old-fashioned home training, 
to the increase of agnosticism, to the growth of humanitarian sentiment, 
which causes people to be less rigid in requirements from children, and 
to a decline in the sense of the supernatural. Under these conditions 
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Mr. Brock holds that new methods of teaching must accompany the new 
conceptions of theology. He frankly advises an appeal to reason rather 
than to authority in trying to make children understand the Bible, and 
he claims that, while the stress that has been laid on the natural sinful- 
ness of the child should not be wholly removed, there should more recog- 
nition be given to the fact that the child also shows traces of a divine 
origin. These better things of his inner life should be wisely cultivated. 
Very little should be said about the Devil, much about the majesty and 
Fatherhood of God. God should be shown in his works in nature, and 
finally, Christ should be presented as a vital influence in the young soul. 

It is stated in the preface that none of the writers are to be held respon- 
sible for the words of any other, but the precaution was unnecessary, for 
a fine and unforced unity of method and conviction animates the book, 
and bears witness to ‘the stimulating fact that independence of thought 
tends more to harmony than to discord among those who have a common 
environment, a noble purpose and a great earnestness. 

Cuartzs E. Sr. Jonn. 
Prrrssures, Pa. 


The First Philosophers of Greece. An edition and translation of the 
remaining fragments of the pre-Sokratic philosophers, together with a 
translation of the more important accounts of their opinions contained in 
the early epitomes of their works. By ArtHuR FarrBanxs. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898. 


Students and teachers of philosophy who desire to form an opinion 
for themselves about the earliest Greek philosophic thought will welcome 
this book which gives them an easy opportunity to study without the aid 
of a nineteenth-century interpreter. The actual fragments of the phi- 
losophers’ works are given in Greek as well as in English, and there are 
critical notes which enable us to see on what basis the text rests. Much 
other evidence from Aristotle and Plato, and from early epitomists is 
given in translation. No claim is made that the editor provides an 
exhaustive account of the evidence, but so much is given in an easily 
accessible form that probably few serious mistakes as to the nature of 
this important early thought will be made by the students who carefully 
study the 288 pages of Dr. Fairbanks’ volume. Even those whose 
Greek comes a little hard to them will find the English of this book 
much more enlightening than many pages of mere modern interpreta- 
tion. A college lecturer ought to study at least this much of the book, 
in order to avoid giving a mere reproduction of Zeller. A facing of the 
direct evidence untouched by modern speculation would give undoubted 
originality and truth to his next course of lectures. Even the valuable 
arrangement of the evidence by Ritter and Preller is in this way less 
useful. There is an appendix which contains an interesting account of 
the sources of the fragments, and of the line of reasoning which led 
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Diels to his reconstruction of the work of Aetios which is so often 
quoted in the volume before us. Altogether, then, the reader of the 
English only will be repaid. 

But, of course, translation is itself an interpretation, and no one 
unacquainted with Greek can get the full value of the book. Even a 
little accurate knowledge of Greek may serve to check the translator's 
suggestion in case of the fragments by comparing the original on the 
opposite page. The Greek scholar will do well to take pains in impor- 
tant matters to hunt up the passage in Aristotle, Simplicius or Plutarch 
in order to verify the translation. For instance, on page 11, in the 
passage from Simplicius’ Physics (which by the way is really found at 
line 13, not line 26 of page 6") surely the translation of the second sen- 
tence should be “the infinite is the first principle and element of all 
things.” The definite article and the construction as subject really bring 
us nearer to Anaximander’s thought. On page 19 one might better ren- 
der riv iroxepévny diow as “the underlying nature” than as “the 
essentia: nature ;” while in close proximity to ¢dicw the phrase xara ras 
ovcias ought not to be rendered “as the nature of things is different,” 
but rather “as the essences of things are different.” Otherwise one 
can imagine some student, young or old, making wrong inferences as to 
the ideas of essence and nature held by Anaximenes. On page 21 we 
should read in the Plutarch passage “they say that Anaximenes says.” 
Plain “ Anaximenes says ” looks more as if Plutarch had read the book. 
The passage itself suggests that here also, as in the “ Placita,” Plutarch 
is using Aetios or some earlier compiler. Again, to take some instances 
where Dr. Fairbanks himself gives us the Greek: In fragments 45 and 
46 of Herakleitos surely duapepopevov and diadpépovra are naturally ren- 
dered “ differing,” and not “ drawing apart.” ‘ Men do not understand 
how a thing in differing agrees with itself,” and, “Out of differing 
things comes the most beautiful harmony.” In Parmenides vv. 35, 37, 
43 and 44 may we not render thus: “The way of persuasion is the way 
which says a thing is and the non-existent is not. The other way which 
I call incredible says a thing is not and the non-existent must be. For 
being is, and I bid you to believe that the mere nothing is not.” This 
translation brings out the opposition to Herakleitos, who is so fond of 
affirming and denying in the same breath the same proposition. Again, 
in Empedocles I. 138, the insertion of the word “God” seems to be a 
bit of interpretation. The sphere referred to in that line seems to be 
simply the universe. Once more, to pass from translation to text-criti- 
cism, unless we can go behind the text and see how, in Herakleitos 
Bywater’s fragment 65, with its excellent attestation, is lost (because 
Professor Fairbanks follows Gomperz in combining it with fragment 19, 
and omits podvoy), we shall lose a most important light on Herakleitos’ 
philosophy ; namely, that the wise being, the thinker, as Zeus is called, 
is the only thing of which you can say that it is and yet is not one, that 
it has both unity and plurality. 
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There is another point which requires notice. We cannot safely 


‘assume that our editor gives us all the passages from any one ancient 


authority. Aristotle’s references to the Pythagoreans are most impor- 
tant, but inquiry shows at least five omissions of passages. There may 
be more. Those observed are 203*, 10-15; 404°, 16-19; 407°, 
22-23; 1091*, 13 seq., and also the quotation from Aristotle’s last 
account of the Pythagorean doctrines made by Simplicius (De Caelo 
173*, 11-14). . But any one is likely to make a few mistakes, and the 
construction of such a valuable work as that under review is a much 
greater thing than finding a few faults in it. While using the work 
with some caution, we must all be grateful for it. 
CuARLEs P. PARKER. 
Harvarp University. 


L’Opposition Universelle. Essai d’une Théorie des Contraires.. Par G. 
Tarpe. Paris: F. Alean. 1897. 


M. Gabriel Tarde, the eminent penologist and sociologist, has followed 
up his masterly works on the “Laws of Imitation ” and “Social Logic” 
with this subtle philosophic treatment of opposition as a universal prob- 
lem. His preface states the object of the work and intimates its conclu- 
sion. Starting out with the main desire to define philosophically the 
nature of opposition in the universe, as distinguished from simple diver- 
sity, and pursuing this theme through the mathematical, physical, bio- 
logical and psychological fields, M. Tarde found himself at last in the 
social world, and obliged to make “a contribution to the hot debate be- 
tween socialists and economists.” He would solve the difficulty between 
them by going deeper down than either. 

The apologists of vital and economic competition and triumphant mil- 
itarism proclaim these conflicts rational and inevitable necessities, salu- 
tary conditions and the sine gua non of all progress, natural or human. 
This position M. Tarde believes to be a great error. Opposition has a 
very real importance ; it is general and even universal, but it is secondary 
and auxiliary; it is not a creative principle “ L’hymen seul est fécond, 
non le duel,” he says in one of those telling epigrams which occasion- 
ally light up his continuous exposition. ‘ Without the inventiveness of 
genius, the daughter of accordant ideas, without social imitativeness, 
daughter of the innate sympathy of men, the social mélée would surely 
never have been sufficient to cause human progress.” 

M. Tarde’s method is somewhat the same in this volume as in the 
“ Laws of Imitation.” As there he first treated universal repetition in the 
material world, so here, after classifying oppositions (according to form 
and matter, as qualitative or quantitative, of degree or of sense), he 
then treats them in the sphere of mathematics and physics. The world 
of life, however, is the subject of more than three fourths of the book, 
psychological oppositions occupying about a third and social oppositions 
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almost as much. M. Tarde expounds more fully here his fundamental 
division of all mental phenomena into belief and desire, sometimes intro- 
ducing novel meanings into old terms, as is his wont, or employing new 
ones, as nolonté for the opposite of volonté. His characteristic indepen- 
dence of formulas which are too commonly accepted without inspection 
from the leading evolutionists of the day is shown conspicuously in his 
treatment of regression as the supposedly necessary alternative and suc- 
cessor of progression. After exposing the fallacy elsewhere, M. Tarde 
more fully exposes it in the chapter on social oppositions which begins 
with a declaration that “ the irreversible character of social facts in their 
most important and essential aspects is derived from their logical charac- 
ter. They are irreversible so far as they are logical, they are logical so 
far as they are truly and essentially social.” The proof of this statement 
from the history of language and invention, for instance, puts to shame 
the too easy reasoning of the Spencerian evolutionist. 

M. Tarde convicts of fallacy, as well, those who would ascribe to con- 
flict the great forward steps of the nineteenth century ; it is invention, 
working peacefully, that is responsible for them, not the wars which have 
delayed and obstructed invention as well as good feeling among nations. 
And, if a colossal conflict should hereafter arise between Capital and 
Labor, the probable result would be a narrowing of the social field, not 
an extension of it. Opposition is at last seen to be adaptation, and 
adaptation is forwarded by kindliness and sympathy. 

M. Tarde is a writer who demands and will richly repay the most 
careful reading, though never obscure. He is so far from commonplace 
that his subtleties sometimes amuse when he gives himself full swing ; 
but his penetration is astonishing, and he is the slave of no school. He 
can admire M. Guyau and also expose his numerous errors concerning 
the probable future of religion; he is an unhesitating evolutionist, but 
he is not one of the sect who “swallow Spencer whole.” He possesses 
a true genius for the perception of real analogies and actual differences. 
He has a firm hold on his finely consecutive argument, and flashes of 
insight show his philosophic grasp and power of expression working 
together, as when he says in his chapter on physical oppositions that 
“the universe is not a classic, but a romantic work.” After noticing 
the Manichzan sociology of Rousseau, as of Calvin and Karl Marx, he 
praises (p. 363) the economists for their absolute renunciation of war as 
the essential procedure of the social dialectic. ‘“‘ Never has the God of 
Battles encountered more resolute atheists!” But after anathematizing 
war, they intone hymns to Competition, a milder form of conflict. 

M. Tarde’s volume, which one would rejoice to see in an English 
dress, belongs to the increasing literature which holds Kindliness to be 
integral in Nature and the sympathy of mankind greater than all its 
antipathies. It marks a reaction, much needed, against the tendency to 
make “the struggle for existence” a shibboleth, and is thus in full 
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agreement with the creed that moral excellence is the supreme matter 
in the universe. 


Nicuotas P. Ginman. 
MerapvittE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By J. H. W. SruckEensBeEre. 
Pp. xii, 336. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1898. 


The principal aim of this work is to determine the nature and prov- 
ince of Sociology as distinguished from specific social sciences, such as 
political economy, jurisprudence and history. ‘Not by adding or group- 
ing the various social sciences do we get Sociology. The family and 
economic and other voluntary organizations and institutions and the 
church and the state do not constitute social science. They are manifes- 
tations and forms of society, and it is the society revealed through them 
which we want to apprehend. Not as isolated do we seek to understand 
these various social forms, but as connected, as forming an organic 
whole.” 

Chief stress is laid on Sociation, a word coined by the author to signify 
that in individuals which is associative. Sociation is the power of acting 
with others for certain purposes. It does not absorb but heightens indi- 
viduality, for it is a human potency. Society is so much of individuals 
as is socially interactive. “Only that part of me which is literary 
belongs to the literary society which I help to form ; all in me that is not 
literary is not absorbed by the society, but belongs to another sphere. 
. . - The law established applies to politics, to business, and to all social 
affairs. In all departments we must distinguish between what is pri- 
vate and what is social, in the personality. It is one and the same per- 
sonality, but viewed in different aspects, now self-centred, then going 
out into society. The demand is equally imperative that there be the 
greatest individuality and the most perfect sociality. Where the private 
and the social elements are properly harmonized the strongest individu- 
ality is likewise the strongest social power.” These extracts give the 
working theory of the book. Sociology is Sociation. As historically 
evolved the forms are economic, affectional, recreative, political, esthetic, 
moral, religious and intellectual, which produce corresponding institu- 
tions and organizations. Sociological ethics is the progress of society 
by stages towards an ideal, and is prophetic of the future state. It is 
thus distinguished from social ethics, which is the duties men owe one 
another at any given time. At the end of the volume a plan for the 
study of a community is given, and affords the best illustration of the 
author’s conception of Sociology. 

Students of Sociology may find the book interesting as a discussion of 
theory, but it is a conclusion rather than an introduction. To one who 
is familiar with the various social sciences the question about the common 
element in them has some importance, but to a beginner the generaliza- 
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tions are vague and confusing. Yet the arrangement of chapters with 
questions at the end for review is the arrangement of a text-book. The 
method is schoolmasterish, and what might have been stated on fifty 
pages as an introduction is spread over more than three hundred pages 
to make a separate volume. The positions are in the main correct, and 
the pages on Sociation are especially good. The value of the results is 
inconsiderable, about as great as the answer to a question concerning 
the common elements in botany, zodlogy and biology, or as to the com- 
mon elements in all religions. Such questions arise, but are incidental 
rather than fundamental, and should not be treated in bulky text-books. 
George Harris. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. In Verbindung mit anderen 
Fachgelehrten herausgegeben von D. W. Nowack, o. Professor d. Theol. in 
Strassburg i. Els. Die kleinen Propheten iibersetzt und erklirt von 
D. W. Nowack. Pp. iv, 411. Géttingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1897. 


In the ancient canons the Minor Prophets constitute one book. Yet 
this single book contains, in all probability, a larger number of writings 
of known authorship and date than all the rest of the Bible. These 
prophecies, therefore, furnish most valuable criteria for determining the 
composition, date and historical character of the great compilations, 
Genesis—Kings, and Ezra—Chronicles. The Priestly editor must face 
Amos and Hosea; the Chronicler, Haggai and Zechariah. Even such 
treasuries of things old and new as the books of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
cannot be thoroughly ransacked without the aid of the Twelve. Hence 
it is only natural that the constant use of these writings in recent discus- 
sion should have left for the hand of a competent and independent com- 
mentator much material for their own elucidation. No single contribu- 
tion of this kind has been of greater significance than Wellhausen’s 
“‘ Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 5,” more useful than many an elaborate com- 
mentary. 

Nevertheless, a commentary in the ordinary form is very welcome. It 
is a little tantalizing to see the solid structures of the Gittingen master- 
builder grow as it were out of the ground, without the reassuring spec- 
tacle of scaffolding, and piles of brick, and mortar-pails, and laborers. 
One wants to follow the process step by step, test the strength of each 
position, have all important facts conveniently presented, all possible 
views fairly considered, and thus receive not only an interpretation but 
also its justification. It is a matter of congratulation that the editor 
of the “ Handkommentar” reserved for himself this part of the work. 
For, while his critical position is substantially that of Wellhausen, his 
patient, painstaking and cautious scholarship, and his modest, dignified 
and persuasive manner cannot fail to exercise influence, even in circles 
where there is not wisdom enough, or sufficient freedom from prejudice, 
to attach due weight to Wellhausen’s oracles and obiter dicta. 
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The strength of Nowack’s commentary lies in the sobriety of judg- 
ment and the lucidity of statement that characterize it throughout. The 
special introductions to each prophet are admirably written. It is sel- 
dom one finds the contents so well summarized. A noteworthy feature 
is the account of each writer’s religious views, often drawn with great 
skill. In the translation, interpolations and appendices are clearly 
marked by being printed in italics. Dots indicate passages where the 
text does not permit a translation. Many textual emendations will be 
found worthy of careful consideration. The materialia receive consid- 
erable attention, as might be expected from the author of our best He- 
brew Archeology. 

Nowack places Amos in the second half of the reign of Jeroboam 
II., ca. 760-745 ; Hosea, ca. 750-735 ; Micah, in the time of Ahaz as 
well as Hezekiah ; Zephaniah, ca. 626 ; Nahum, ca. 607 ; Habakkuk, ca. 
590; Haggai, 520 ; Zechariah, 520-518 ; “ Malachi,” ca. 460; Obadiah, 
ca. 400; Joel, ca. 400; Jonah after Joel, but before Siracides. As for 
the additions to the original text, he increases somewhat the number 
beyond those already recognized, but is quite skeptical in regard to 
the possibility of fixing definitely their date. In the earlier documents, 
“ post-exilic ” or “late” must generally suffice. Even Zech. ix.—xiv. is 
simply assigned to the Greek period. The psalms in Nahum and Ha- 
bakkuk are likewise left undated. 

Hosea i.—iii. is regarded as history, and the prophet’s discovery of his 
wife’s character is supposed to have been subsequent to the birth of Jez- 
reel. Amos is led to speak by “the certainty wrought in him by 
Yahweh ;” while Haggai and Zechariah are stirred to action by the 
political situation. “The wicked” in Hab. i. 2-4 is the Chaldean. 
Joel i., ii. is thought to be a description of an actual locust-plague of the 
recent past. Jonah is neither history nor allegory, but a story based on 
a legend, having for its object to show God’s willingness to pardon the 
penitent and his care for all his creatures. 

A somewhat later date for Amos as well as Hosea appears to me prob- 
able. The resort to inspiration is questionable. It is when the ap- 
proach of Yahweh is felt in the political atmosphere, when the roar of the 
lion is heard, that the prophets speak. If Jeanne d’Arc sees visions, it is 
because Orléans is besieged. Political fears and hopes are more closely 
interlinked with religious aspirations and ecstatic experiences than many 
interpreters suspect. Nowack recognizes, with Eduard Meyer, the truth 
of this as regards Haggai and Zechariah. In the case of prophets 
before the exile it is even more evident. There is little reason for fol- 
lowing Wellhausen in his treatment of Amos v. 26. How can a man of 
any degree of intelligence be supposed to have added to the question, 
‘Have ye brought me sacrifices and meal offerings in the wilderness 
forty years?” the utterly incongruous gloss “Consequently ye shall 
carry Sakkut, your-king, and Kewan, your images”? Verse 26 con- 
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tinues the question, “ Did ye (then) carry about the tabernacle of your 
king, the image of your god which ye have made for yourselves?” The 
implied answer is negative. Sakkut and Kewan (subsequently given a 
shiqquz pronunciation, as Torrey suggests) may, indeed, have been 
thought of by some apologist, as the gloss “ star ” shows, but this inter- 
pretation cannot, in the face of the early versions, be regarded as either 
old or widely prevalent. Amos’ contemporary was Tukulti-apal-isharra 
III. T. IL. lived two centuries earlier. 

After all, it seems to me most natural to suppose that Gomer bath 
Dibhlaim was a “qedesha” at some sanctuary, a sacred prostitute, 
upon whom Hosea lavished the treasures of a purer love. He knew full 
well her character and the taint his offspring was likely to receive. But 
following what we would call an irresistible impulse, what he regarded 
as the command of Yahweh, he married her, not without the thought that 
only thus could she be reclaimed. The relapse into her former life seems 
to have taken place after Lo-Ammi’s birth. As in the case of Isaiah, it 
is the national situation that suggests the names of all his children. 

Budde’s date for Habakkuk, 615 B. c., seems to me admirably chosen. 
As tending to confirm it, I venture to call attention to the new light that 
possibly falls on a quotation from Berosos by Josephus from some re- 
cently discovered facts. The contract tablet published by King (ZA 
ix. 1894, p. 398) shows us that Sin-shar-ishkun still retained posses- 
sion of Southern Babylonia, with the exception of Babylon itself, in the 
seventh year of his reign. As Ashur-itil-ilani-ukin reigned at least four 
years, the date of the tablet cannot be earlier than 615. In that year 
Assyria’s power was not as much weakened as has been supposed, and 
may well have been felt still in Palestine. On the other hand, the Nabu- 
na’‘id inscription published by Messerschmidt (MVAG, 1896, i.) informs 
us of the close relations between Nabu-apal-uzur and the king of the 
Umman-manda. At the command of the Chaldean king, this ally de- 
stroyed Nineveh. But before this Nabu-apal-uzur had waged war in 
Mesopotamia and subdued the Subaru (Cf. Hilprecht, OBI, 84, col. i. 
27-29). Was this his first campaign? Berosos (as quoted in Jos. Ant. 
x. 220; Cont. Ap. i. 135 ed. Niese) tells us that Nabu-kudur-uzur was 
sent to punish the rebellious governor of Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia and 
Arabia, which countries his father had conquered. This statement is 


‘not sufficient to prove so extensive a conquest, but it may show that by 


virtue of some successful invasion Psamtik and Nekau were regarded at 
Babylon as vassals. Was this the Scythian invasion of 626? There is 
no reason to doubt that the league between the king of the Umman- 
manda and Nabu-apal-uzur was formed immediately upon the death of 
Ashur-bani-apal, and Chaldean troops may have swelled the ranks of the 
“helper” and “ally” already in the thirteenth year of Josiah’s reign. 
This would account for certain peculiarities in Zephaniah’s and Jere- 
miah’s descriptions of the enemy from the north, as well as for Ha- 
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bakkuk’s allusion to the Chaldeans as “ traversing the breadth of the 
“earth,” and for Berosos’ statement. The Mesopotamian campaign may 
have appeared in Palestine as signalizing the downfall of Nineveh. 

Nowack accepts Eduard Meyer’s view of the return from Babylon, 
while rejecting his plea for the authenticity of the Aramaic documents 
in Ezra. The historian sees more clearly than the exegete how neces- 
sary this foundation is, if the Chronicler’s building is to stand. One 
who admits that these “decrees” are no more genuine than those in 
Daniel is not justified in ignoring Kosters. The unity of Haggai is 
assumed, without any reference to André. In “Malachi,” Joel and 
Deutero-Zechariah a comparison with the post-exilic portions of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah would have been helpful. Due importance is scarcely 
given to the point made by Wellhausen that Seleucis, as the seat of the 
oppressing Greek power, is impossible before the battle of Panium (198). 
Deutero-Zechariah seems to me to belong to the Maccabean age. That 
the Pheenicians could have had no commercial relations with the Greek 
colonies of Asia Minor before the exile, cannot be maintained (Cf. 
Eduard Meyer, “ Gesch. d. Alterthums” ii. p. 433). Matth. xii. 40 can- 
not be used to show what Jesus thought concerning Jonah, since it is 
generally recognized as an interpolation. 

It is gratifying to observe the faithfulness with which Nowack has 
registered contributions in Dutch, French and English literature. That 
omissions have been pointed out is itself a compliment. How many 
German commentators are still unable to adjust themselves to the fact 
that scientific exegesis is no longer a national affair! A special paragraph 
added to each introduction, dealing with the condition of the text, would 
have been extremely valuable. From a hand that uses the ancient ver- 
sions with so much tact in emending the text, a description of their char- 
acter and their relation to the Masoretic recension would have been very 
welcome. Nowack’s commentary easily takes its rank as our best help 
to a real understanding of the Minor Prophets, and should find many 
diligent students. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CornELL UNIVERsITY. 





The Book of the Twelve Prophets, commonly called the Minor. By 
GrorGe Apam Smita, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. Vol. II., pp. xix, 541. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1898. 


The present volume continues and concludes the commentary on the 
Minor Prophets in “The Expositor’s Bible.” In the preface, Professor 
Smith stoutly maintains the correctness of his assumption of numerous 
interpolations in Amos, Hosea and Micah against Professor Driver, 
whose attitude in such matters is more conservative. Not inaptly does 
he suggest that the remaining nine books might be entitled “The 
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Passing of the Prophet,” as “in them we see the spirit and the style of 
the classic prophecy of Israel gradually dissolving into other forms of 
religious thought and feeling.” Only one wonders how many pure 
specimens of the genus prophet will be left, if this process of elimination 
continues. It may be useful, however, if it leads to the admission of 
the conservative opponents stigmatized as “false prophets” into the 
company of the Nahums and the Joels, and to a recognition of the 
simple fact that the clergy as a class need not be condemned because 
there are but few independent, far-seeing, unselfish and eloquent 
preachers. 

According to the general plan of the work, much space is given to the 
discussion of isagogical questions, while the exposition consists in a 
statement of the leading thoughts of each writer in view of their bearing 
upon the life of our own time. The historical and critical introductions 
are indeed admirably fitted to acquaint the student with the various 
problems at present occupying the attention of scholars. The positions 
reached by the author are not very different from those of Wellhausen 
and Nowack. Zeph. ii. 8-11; iii. 14-20; Hab. ii. 18-20; iii. are 
regarded as later additions. The date of Nah. i. is left open, and its 
reconstruction as an alphabetic psalm by Bickell and Gunkel considered 
unsuccessful. Unfortunately Nowack’s excellent piece of work on this 
chapter did not reach the author in time to bring out the full strength of 
the theory. Obadiah is placed in the exile, “ Malachi” not long before 
458, Joel towards the end of the Persian period, Zech. ix.—xiv. ca. 300, 
and Jonah somewhat later. The argument to prove an exilic date for 
Obadiah is not convincing. Jer. xlix. depends on Obadiah, but is not 
Jeremianic. Mal. i. 1-5 furnishes the clue, as Wellhausen has recog- 
nized. It is thought impossible to bring Deutero-Zechariah down to the 
time of the Maccabees, because the prophetic canon was closed by 200. 
But this is a sheer assumption. 

Professor Smith thinks that “the wicked” in Habakkuk is the Egyp- 
tian, and the date of the prophecy ca. 608. In my judgment this is 
absolutely precluded by i. 17 and ii. 5. Such a lament over the sword 
that is ever drawn and the ceaseless massacre of nations cannot apply 
to Egypt. Assyria is undoubtedly meant. There is no reason to doubt, 
as Wellhausen does, the essential truth of Herodotos’ account of an 
earlier siege of Nineve. But he seems to have confused the Manda with 
the Medes. The occasion for this may have been that Median princi- 
palities formed a part of the Umman-manda kingdom. Ekbatana may 
even have been one of the capitals of this Scythian empire. 

A careful discussion of the return from Babylon and the restoration 
forms a valuable introduction to Haggai. With the notable exception 
of Eduard Meyer’s “Entstehung des Judentums” (1896), the recent 
literature on the subject is considered. The conclusions are as conserva- 
tive as Meyer’s. The remarkable silence of Haggai and Zechariah as to 
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a return from Babylon is accounted for by their eminent “ spirituality,” 
causing them to shrink from a reference to a deliverance due to a pagan 
king, or by the fact that “the favor of Kyros had been a vast disillu- 
sion,” and “the Persian magnate, Sheshbazzar, had been unable, though 
vested with full power, to build the temple.” It may be urged that the 
same naive faith, or “spirituality,” which led Deutero-Isaiah to hope for 
great things from Yahweh’s Anointed, Kyros, would naturally have led 
prophets, otherwise so eager to appeal to the fulfillment of the prophetic 
word (cf. Zech. i. 6), to remind the people of God’s faithfulness in 
bringing them back to Zion, had there actually been a return. Why a 
Persian magnate, vested with full power, and ordered to build a temple, 
should not be able to do so, is not quite apparent, nor why this mys- 
terious failure should not have been alluded to by the prophets. It is a 
desperate case that needs for its defense the spiriting away of Zech. ii. 
10-17 in order to get rid of an inconvenient witness to the fact that in 
520 the return of exiles is still a mere hope, and that uses the absence of 
this hope, caused by the removal of the witness, as an argument. 

The silence of the men of 520 is deemed of little consequence in view 
of “the mass of positive evidence.” What is this evidence? Royal 
decrees, written in Palestinian Aramaic and flavored with Jewish 
thought; citizen-lists of the Persian district of Jerusalem containing 
Persian names, and the Chronicler’s construction of history three centu- 
ries after the events! Besides, there are general considerations. Only 
the dregs were left in the land by Nabukudur-uzur; they must have 
fallen into idolatry, from which they could have been reclaimed only by 
the returning exiles. But the number actually carried away was too 
small to leave only the dregs, and it is wholly gratuitous to assume a steady 
degeneracy on the part of the remaining Jews, or less tenacity of faith 
among the country folk than in the urban population. It is Deutero- 
Isaiah who has to fight against seductive idolatry; the poor in Zion 
poured out their hearts among its ruins in the elegies of Lamentations. 
Interest in local shrines may for a while have retarded the building of a 
new temple in Jerusalem, but the same interest in connection with the 
history of the past would in time stir prophetic hearts in the capital. 
That several thousand priests should have lived in Jerusalem seventeen 
years without taking any step toward the rebuilding of the sanctuary, is 
inconceivable. They certainly need not be brought there to explain the 
use of the Babylonian calendar and a few Babylonian names in what 
had for nearly seventy years been a province of the Chaldean empire. 

The most inspiring feature of this commentary is its masterly delinea- 
tion of each writer’s personality. Professor Smith shows deep insight 
into character. His discoveries of the incipient skepticism of Habakkuk’s 
thought and the scholastic method of “ Malachi” are distinct contribu- 
tions to our knowledge. The parenetic discourses are often exceedingly 
helpful. Except in the treatment of Obadiah, there is scarcely a trace 
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of any theological bias. Here we meet a most extraordinary apology 
for Jewish hatred, and a fearful indictment of a whole nation based 
largely on a characterization of its mythical ancestor by a Christian 
writer. Otherwise fairness of judgment is a distinguishing character- 
istic. In the discussion of Joel’s locusts so much justice is done to the 
view rejected as to raise in my mind a query whether, after all, the 
prophet had before his inner eye just ordinary animals. If they were 
not yet full-fledged apocalyptic beasts, they were at least in process of 
transformation. Attention should also be called to the many textual 
emendations and elucidations of individual passages in this very sugges- 
tive and useful volume. 


NATHANIEL ScHMIDT. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Het Oude Testament, opnieuw uit den grondtekst overgezet en van inleid- 
ingen en aanteekeningen voorzien, door Dr. A. KUENEN, Dr. I. HooyKaas, 
Dr. W. H. Kosters en Dr. H. Oort. Voor de pers bewerkt door Dr. H. 
Oort. Afi. 2-5. Boekhandel en drukkerij voorheen E. J. Brill, Leiden. 


The method described in the notice of the first fasciculus (in the 
New Wor tp for March of this year) is here continued ; the text gone 
over is Gen. xix. 15-Num. vii. 88. The treatment is wholly critical ; 
the documentary analysis is given at length. Up to Ex. xix. the exposi- 
tion is largely a statement of the historical conditions and the ideas of 
the preéxilian and postexilian periods which are reflected in the narra- 
tives: thus, Gen. xxi. gives the legendary origin of the name Beersheba; 
Gen. xxii. is a protest, in the name of a higher culture, by writers of the 
eighth century B. c., against the custom of sacrificing children, which 
had then been recently introduced or revived; the story of Jacob at 
Bethel (Gen. xxviii.) is intended to account for the sacredness of a stone 
(“originally a god”) in the sanctuary et that place, which was an old- 
Israelitish shrine converted by Jeroboam I. into a royal temple; the 
story of Jacob’s marriages and his family is designed to emphasize the 
unity of the Israelitish people; the episode of Dinah (Gen. xxxiv., xlix. 
5-7) preserves an occurrence of the time of the Judges, when certain 
zealots for Yahweh’s honor and Israel’s independence were denounced 
by the peace-lovers as incendiaries; the “blessing of Jacob” (Gen. 
xlix.) was written, between the division of the kingdom and the fall of 
Samaria, by a man who wished to present the nation as a unit, and 
therefore gives equal praise to Judah and to Ephraim; and so with the 
other narratives. From Ex. xx. to the end of Numbers the material is 
mainly legal, and the exposition goes with some fullness into the origin 
and development of the ritual. The notes are admirably concise and 
clear, and give the general reader a satisfactory notion of the growth of 
the Hebrew legal system, both civil and ritual. In the explanation of the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi.) it would perhaps have been well to say 
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more of the demon Azazel, and of the custom (which was a widespread 
one) of expelling the sin of the community in the person of a man or an 
animal; in such an annotated translation, it is, of course, a question how 
much space can be given to general illustrations of this sort. On the 
other hand, the history of the composite “ passover” (a fusion of the 
old-Hebrew nomadic or pastoral Spring festival pesah with the Canaan- 
itish agricultural feast of unleavened bread) is described at length and 
satisfactorily ; I believe, however, that the word pesah means not “ pass- 
ing over” (as it is generally explained), but “a ritual dance” in the 
ceremony by which the firstlings of the flock were originally consecrated 
to the deity. : 

The editorial board of the new Version has again suffered a heavy 
loss in the death of Dr. Kosters, which occurred in last December; of 
the members of the original body only one now remains. The survivor, 
Dr. Oort, announces that the whole work, with the exception of the final 
revision of a few books, is now ready for the press, that the publication 
will proceed without delay, and that steps have been taken to make its 
completion certain. All readers will unite in the hope that Dr. Oort 
may see the successful ending of the work. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastinas, M. A., D. D. 
Vol. I. A—Feasts. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This new Bible dictionary, the first volume of which anticipates by a 
few months the first volume of the “ Encyclopedia Biblica,” edited by 
Professor Cheyne, may fairly be said to represent the liberal-conservative 
scholarship of evangelical Christendom. Anything more conservative 
would hardly suit the temper of its publishers or the public which it pri- 
marily addresses. The liberalism of the editor has not been timid in 
the Old Testament field where questions of date and authorship and 
analysis are concerned. It was evidently impossible to please at once the 
progressive scholars of the Presbyterian Church and the “ Presbyterian 
Review ” representing the Bourbonism of that communion. So the edi- 
tors allow Professor F. Brown to say that the value of Chronicles is 
“more of a sermon than of a history,” and Rev. H. A. White to dismiss 
the Psalms entirely in considering the character of David. Professor 
H. E. Ryle gives up Moses’ connection with Deuteronomy, and Professor 
E. L. Curtis places the Book of Daniel in the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and Mr. A. 8. Peake assigns Ecclesiastes to 200 B. c., while 
Rev. G. Harford-Buttersby analyzes Exodus in the most approved man- 
ner of the “ higher criticism.” But in the Biblical Theology, to which 
the title-page assigns a prominent place, the more orthodox divines, dis- 
believers in Wellhausen and Kuenen, come to the front with a calm dis- 
regard of the critical scholars. Professor Warfield writes of Faith and 
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Rev. J. H. Bernard of the Fall in the older fashion; Mr. Bernard thinks 
“ reconciliation ” of the Fall with evolution quite feasible ! 

In the New Testament department there are less evidences of internal 
contradiction in the new dictionary, since editors and contributors are 
probably agreed in temper and in results. A quite uniform acceptance 
of the traditional view marks the articles on Acts by Rev. A. C. Head- 
lam, and Ephesians by Rev. W. Lock, for instance, and “ Eschatology 
of the New Testament,” by Dr. Salmond. This diversity of attitude 
toward the two Testaments is an inevitable mark of a transition time, 
and one should rather be pleased with what is done in this new reference 
book in the way of advance than displeased at what is left undone. 
Even in the articles with an apologetic tone, much more is here conceded 
to science and criticism than in the last generation by Smith’s Dictionary. 
“Cosmogony,” by Principal Whitehouse, is an example of this, and 
“ Abraham,” by Professor Ryle, another. 

The editorial perspective of this work seems generally excellent ; but 
“Brethren of the Lord,” by Professor J. B. Mayor, extending to six 
pages, appears to be an instance of undue expansion over a controverted 
question where the evidence is scanty. Dr. Hastings, with the assistance 
of Rev. J. A. Selbie, and, in the proof revision, of Drs. Davidson, Driver 
and Swete, has maintained at a high level the scholarship of the vol- 
ume. In his choice of contributors he has included but few of the 
more “ advanced ” scholars of Europe or America, and it is interesting 
to note who is taken and who is left in the personnel of various the- 
ological schools ; probably many of the latter division were pledged to 
contribute to Dr. Cheyne’s undertaking. Dr. Hastings has been singu- 
larly true to the idea of a dictionary, and has given a great number of 
brief articles on words and phrases of the Bible that need a little expla- 
nation. Among the longer articles not yet named that witness his care 
in the choice of able contributors, we should mention Alphabet, by Isaac 
Taylor ; Apocrypha, by Frank C. Porter; Assyria and Babylonia, by 
F. Hommell; Chronology (Old Testament, by E. L. Curtis, and New 
Testament, by C. H. Turner); Egypt, by W. E. Crum; Enoch, and 
related articles, by R. H. Charles; Eschatology of the Old Testament, 
by Dr. Davidson ; Essenes, by F.C. Conybeare ; Ethics, by T. B. Strong ; 
Conscience, by T. B. Kilpatrick, and Ezekiel, by J. Skinner. 

The style of the page is much that of the last edition of “ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia :” the type is fresh and clear, and through improved 
methods of reference and abbreviation a great amount of matter is 
legibly included 

Taken all in all, this new Bible Dictionary is a great advance upon 
its predecessors, and we cordially wish it a large reception among the 
laity as among the clergy. It will undoubtedly be an important dis- 
solving force in the homes of conservatism on Biblical matters. 


Nicuoias P. Giman. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. A Practical Exposition. By 
CHar.es Gore, M. A., D. D. Pp. 278. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

The ground covered by this book has been well trodden, and Canon 
Gore offers no novelties of exegesis, but follows recognized and reliable 
guides. With most modern scholars he regards the epistle as encyclical, 
and agrees with Lightfoot and Hort in identifying it with the “ epistle 
from Laodicea,” referred to in Col. iv. 16. He clearly apprehends the 
scheme and structure of the epistle as a whole, and his expository 
handling is exceptionally good in its method, the matter being clearly 
massed, and the several topics fairly striking the keynote of each group. 
His spirit is devout and earnest, and his style natural, unpretentious and 
vigorous, though sometimes inelegant. The opening simile might seem 
a little labored, and the expression “ trunk-line ” is not, altogether felici- 
tous. 

On the ethical side, there is much to appeal to Christian readers of all 
shades of thought. However one may regard the writer’s conception of 
churchmanship in the abstract, there will be no disagreement as to the 
proposition that “it is folly to assert the theological truth of churchman- 
ship and neglect its moral meaning.” There is indeed room for dif- 
ference as to some points which he includes in the phrase “ moral 
meaning,” but no one will quarrel with the statement that “to be 
a churchman is to be an intelligent participator in a corporate life conse- 
erated to God, and to concern one’s self, as a matter of course, in all 
that touches the corporate life.’ We shall all admit that “it is the 
social, human, brotherly power of the church which is what is, at the 
present moment, best calculated to win the consciences and convince 
the intellects of men.” Christianity and church-membership mean a mor- 
ally pure, loving and mutually helpful life ; and Christian individuality 
has its only true basis in social life and social ministry. 

On the theological side, also, there is much tocommend. The knotty, 
time-worn question of divine predestination lies directly in the autho.’s 
track, and is handled boldly, cautiously and sensibly. The frightful 
doctrine of “ preterition,” the current theological idea of “ children of 
wrath ” (Eph. ii. 3) and an election to salvation irrespective of men’s 
codperation are alike repudiated. We do not sympathize with Canon 
Gore’s view of “ propitiation,” and we think that he has not seized the 
true interpretation of Romans iii. 24-26; but he appears to have gotten 
rid of the false, mechanical idea of “imputation,” and to state the truth 
when he says that “the purpose of atonement is never expressed as 
being that we should be let off punishment, or simply that we should be 
forgiven, but rather that, being forgiven, we should be united to Christ 
in his life.” 

But when we come to the main drift and intent of the argument, we 
are at issue with Canon Gore. Practically it comes to this, that the Ephe- 
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sian letter is treated as an exposition of high Anglicanism. Universal 
reconciliation is to come through a catholic church. To Paul that meant 
“an obligation for men of various kinds to belong to one Christian body. 
Christians are one as one body or organization.” “St. Paul meant by 
the church in general a society visible and organized, represented by a 
number of visible and organized local societies or churches.” Baptism 
was initiation into an actual brotherhood, and the one spirit which is the 
informing principle of the church-body was normally bestowed by the 
laying on of apostolic hands, that is to say, the hands of the chief gov- 
ernors of the Christian corporation. The apostles were a definite body 
of men who had received a special commission from Christ himself to 
govern his church. Pastors and teachers (one class of men, not two) 
are the same as presbyters and bishops, who are practically identical. 
“The one main lik of unity down the ages has been the apostolic suc- 
cession of the ministry ; that is, the permanence in the church of a spir- 
itually endowed stewardship of divine mysteries, renewed continually by 
the original method of the laying on of hands in succession by apostolic 
men.” 

The inference from all this, as drawn by the author himself, is unmis- 
takable. The economy of salvation, being thus bound up with a definite, 
visible organization, salvation, normally, lies only within the limits of 
the visible church. Atonement and justification have it as their end to 
incorporate men with Christ, but this takes place through the church, 
which is the body of Christ. The church enters into all the great saving 
transactions which pass between God and the individual soul. Atone- 
ment, imputation, justification, adoption, — all run up into the church. 
“ Justification forms the catholic basis of the reconstituted church 
(p. 11). . . . In Paul’s own teaching there is nothing individualistic in 
justifying faith. It is that by which man wins admittance into the body 
of Christ, and the body of Christ is an organized society, a catholic 
bro aerhood” (p. 19). In his remarks on Ephesians ii. 12, the writer 
remarks, “They were without the church of God, and therefore presum- 
ably without God and without hope.” To belong to one Christian body 
is “ an obligation.” Accordingly, “ What would have been Paul’s feel- 
ings if he had heard of the doctrine which cuts at the root of all this 
discipline by declaring that religion is only concerned with the relation 
of the soul to God, and that Christians may combine as they please in 
as many religious bodies as suits their varying tastes?” And again: 
“It was the obligation to belong to one body which was intended as the 
restraint on the prejudices and eccentricities of race, classes and indi- 
viduals.” “To be a Christian is to be a churchman” (p. 115). What 
Canon Gore means by being a churchman is sufficiently clear. 

There is not a little subtlety in the way in which the high-church idea 
is woven by the author into certain statements which, taken singly and 
on their face, commend themselves as sound and scriptural. . This, how- 
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ever, is not the place to argue the general question of church preroga- 
tive. We are far from denying the divine institution and the sacred 
function of the church, and as far from ‘standing for a Christian indi- 
vidualism which ignores corporate life and obligation; but we refuse 
to accept Canon Gore’s position which identifies catholicity with ecclesi- 
astical uniformity ; and we utterly repudiate an interpretation of the 
Ephesian letter which makes it the exponent of the theory of a single, 
exclusive organization, perpetuated in direct, lineal succession from the 
apostles, with a threefold ministry of bishops, priests and deacons. Any 
particular form of church polity gets into the epistle only by being read 
into it. Paul says nothing, either in Ephesians or Corinthians, about 
bishops or presbyters. The evolution of these out of the charismatic 
functions which he declares that God has set in the ehurch, is achieved 
by a forced, and, as we believe, false construction of the scanty intima- 
tions furnished by the New Testament. We are compelled to say that 
Canon Gore’s treatment of the whole subject of primitive church-officers 
is singularly incomplete, inconclusive and weak. In view of the numer- 
ous and searching discussions of the last twenty-five years, we have a 
right to expect, even in a small book which turns on the question of 
apostolic continuity, something besides mere assertion, and a range of 
reference extending beyond Dr. Hort’s “ Ecclesia.” 

Canon Gore’s conception of catholic unity is essentially narrow. That 
of the Ephesian Epistle is inspiringly broad and generous. The logical 
outcome of Canon Gore’s treatment is to reduce the letter from the mag- 
nificent dimensions of a spiritual ideal to those of a hand-book of a sec- 
tarian polity. If we are to believe the Epistle, the wisdom of God in 
the Church, which is to appeal to the heavenly principalities and powers, 
is “ many-tinted,” even as the vast bow in the cloud, and not of one 
uniform Anglican or Roman hue. There is an error in conceiving 
church unity as only a unity of individuals. It is entirely possible and 
consistent to conceive of a true unity within which the individuals shall 
be massed in groups, and of which the groups shall be recognized fac- 
tors, illustrating, in their very variations of formula and polity, the 
“ many-tinted wisdom of God,” and by their common allegiance to one 
common Lord, “the unity of the Spirit in the bond which is peace.” 
Even so is the solar system constituted not only by individual stars, but 
by constellations, and the system of the universe by smaller systems. 
Even so the one trunk puts forth clusters of branches from its different 
sides. We may frankly grant that the church of the present is only a 
partial embodiment of such an ideal, but no more is it an embodiment of 
the ideal presented in this volume. 

Another radical error lies in the assumption that the apostolic church 
furnishes the absolute and immutable norm for the polity of the church 
of all time. Polities are not, like principles, of divine and eternal 
ordainment. They are temporary expedients ; historic evolutions, shap- 
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ing themselves according to the different environment of successive ages. 
Even if we were fully assured, as we are not, as to the details of the 
apostolic church-polity, it would by no means follow that that is the 
best polity for the church of our time. If church polity is a matter of 
eternal predestination and of scriptural revelation, and therefore equally 
binding with the great verities of the faith, we can only say that New 
Testament Scripture is culpably defective at that point, and has left us 
in distressing uncertainty. Neither the Anglican nor the Roman polity 
is a reproduction of that of the Pauline church, even so far as we know 
what that polity was. 

The faith which deliberately entertains the probability or even the 
possibility of realizing such a conception as that of Canon Gore is little 
less than heroic; but the method of such realization is not obscurely 
hinted at on p. 191, and the passage is significant. “'The few Trac- 
tarians of sixty years ago effected a kind of revolution for the church 
as a whole, and reformers of Christian social relations may, with the 
same weapons, and with no other, do the like.” Whether the Tracta- 
rian movement “ recovered anything resembling Paul’s ethical standard 
for Christian society,” we do not presume to say. What was aimed at 
by Pusey, Newman, Keble, Rose and their associates is well known. It 
was to accentuate the high-church conception of apostolic succession ; to 
assert the principle of dogma and a visible church founded on dogma ; 
to maintain that the Anglican church is the church as opposed to the 
church of Rome; that patristic Christianity was normal Christianity, 
and that Anglicanism is identical with patristic Christianity. Whether 
a movement in that direction is adapted to meet the present needs of 
society, our readers can judge for themselves. It is handicapped with 
one difficulty to which Canon Gore does not allude. “ The continuity of 
the church is through apostolic succession ;” but the leaders of the Trac- 
tarian movement ran squarely against the question, “ Which line of suc- 
cession?” Newman faced the dilemma. He saw that apostolic succes- 
sion could not belong to two churches, and he concluded that it belonged 
to Rome, and went over to Rome accordingly. 

Canon Gore asks: “ Why has ‘ ecclesiastical’ come to mean some- 
thing quite different to ‘brotherly’?” He answers: “ Because of the 
neglect of the church principle —the obligation of the one body, the 
necessity of belonging to one body.” Our answer would differ in some 
points from his. Not the least reason why ecclesiastical has come to 
mean something quite different to brotherly is the obstinate insistence by 
a comparatively small body of churchmen upon the narrow construction 
of the phrase “ one body ;” the denouncing as schismatics of all who do 
not belong to their body, and the refusal to recognize the validity of any 
ministry and of any ordinances which are not in the line of what they 
understand as apostolic succession. 


Marvin R. VINCENT. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. . 
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King Arthur and the Table Round. Tales chiefly after the old French of 
Crestien of Troyes, with an account of Arthurian Romance, and notes. By 
Witt1am We tts NeEwELt. 2 volumes, pp. ix, 230 and 268. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1897. 

Mr. Newell is the editor of “ Folk-Lore,” and well known as an accu- 
rate student of folk-lore in general, and of that of the Middle Ages in 
particular. The book before us shows that he is not a mere antiquarian, 
but that he possesses the genial and sympathetic nature which is needed 
if we would comprehend forms of thought and life belonging to remote 
times or peoples, and would make others share our interest in them. 

The work is introduced by an essay in which the history of the Arthu- 
rian literature is given, and the sources from which it is derived are dis- 
cussed. The reader may be surprised to find that the author dismisses 
these tales alike from the region of history and from that of folk-lore. 
He tells us that “ for the romance, as it has come down to modern time, 
neither history nor tradition is primarily responsible ; from first to last 
they are literary products; the reader is in the realm of fiction proceed- 
ing according to the method of the novelist” (p. iv). He may be further 
surprised to learn that it is not to English but to French imagination 
that we are indebted for them. We are told that “the Briton has played 
but a small part in the construction of stories professedly relating to the 
history of his race. . . . Not only in style and decoration, but also in 
idea and outline, Arthurian romance is a French construction” (p. iv). 
Let it not be thought that the stories lose in interest or dignity when 
they are thus understood. Though they do not represent history, they 
have an historical interest of their own. “This fiction,’ we are told, 
“is the earliest expression of a new civilization; it is entitled to esteem 
as introducer and first owner of sentiments that we have learned to call 
romantic” (p. iv). The stories have a literary interest apart from any 
merely historical association. The author is full of enthusiasm — an en- 
thusiasm which he makes the reader share — for the genius of Crestien 
of Troyes, a French poet of the twelfth century, to whom, “ more than 
all other influences, is to be ascribed the character of extant Arthurian 
story” (p. vi). He takes great delight in rescuing the name and fame 
of this writer from the oblivion which had overtaken him. 

The reader will be interested in comparing the stories, as thus given in 
their earliest form, with the use that Tennyson made of them in the 
“Tdylls of the King.” The differences that exist are owing in part to 
the fancy of the poet, and in part to the sources at his command. In the 
story of Enid, for example, the tale, under the form in which it was 
known to Tennyson, is in one point, as Mr. Newell shows us, inferior to 
the original story as it was created by Crestien. In the former, only 
the last words of the moan of Enid are heard by her husband: “ Ah me! 
I fear that I am no true wife.” His jealousy is naturally excited, and 
the rest of the story grows out of this. In the story of Crestien the hus- 
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band heard the whole and perfectly understood it. It was not jeal- 
ousy but wounded pride that caused his anger. “So far,’ Mr. Newell 
remarks, “the scheme of the Frenchman was more delicate and human” 
(p. xxvi). We may add that the punishment which seems fantastic in 
the former case has a natural motive in the latter. The doubting wife 
is made to see the prowess of her husband, and to show her faith in it 
by not warning him of coming danger. 

In spite of this and other imperfections in the “ Idylls” of Tennyson, 
the genius of the author as shown in them can hardly be too much 
admired. The picture that he gives of King Arthur, which in its lofti- 
est aspect was his own creation, is hardly to be surpassed in literature. 
On the other hand, the simpler beauty of the stories of Crestien does not 
suffer in comparison with the full-blown luxuriance of the “ Idylls.” 

It is easier to present some of the results of his study which the author 
lays before us than to give an idea of the charming translation of these 
stories that Mr. Newell gives us. The two volumes are dainty in form 
and attractive in their contents, and we predict for them a wide welcome 
and an enduring interest. It is hoped that before very long Mr. Newell 
may present to the readers of the New Wor-p an article on the varying 
significance of the story of the Holy Grail, a subject which is barely 
touched upon in the present volume, but which stands in close connection 
with the matters here presented. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERsITY. 


M. J. Novicow’s Conscience et Volonté Sociales is the sixth volume 
in the Bibliothéque Sociologique Internationale, edited by M. René 
Worms. It is primarily a vigorous defense of the doctrine that “ so- 
ciety is an organism,” M. Novicow criticising even Mr. Spencer for his 
qualifications of the doctrine: of Spencer’s virtual surrender of the whole 
notion in his “ Sociology ” M. Novicow takes no account. The author 
himself makes so many modifications of the literal “ organic concept ” 
that the discriminating will ask if, after all, it is more than a very lim- 
ited analogy. The larger part of this volume is devoted to a much 
more useful exposition of the workings of the social consciousness and 
will. Here there is much interesting matter, especially in the illustra- 
tions. M. Novicow is not to be named for illuminating power with M. 
Tarde (who does not embarrass himself with social organism impedi- 
menta), but this briefer book is far more readable than the too expan- 
sive Luttes entre Sociétés Humaines which preceded it. — Paris: V. 
Giard & E. Briére. 


The title of Mr. George St. Clair’s latest volume on Creation Records 
Discovered in Egypt promised an interesting book, but its contents 
brought disappointment of a justifiable expectation. Instead of “ studies 
in the Book of the Dead,” which the title also announces, we find the 
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exploitation of a theory which is gravely proposed as a “key” to the 
Egyptian mythology. It is claimed for this key that it is to make future 
investigation of the myths of Egypt more than a series of “more or 
less plausible guesses.” To the reader’s surprise, it is discovered that the 
author’s solution is itself a theory, which postulates that the various 
changes which occurred in the Egyptian pantheon were only reflections 
of alterations in the Egyptian calendar, due to closer approximations to 
the actual length of the year. Thus advance in astronomical know- 
ledge and alteration in the conception and meaning of the deities went 
hand in hand, and were mutually interdependent. After a careful ex- 
amination of the book, the reader’s surprise will perhaps grow into a 
large degree of admiration for the audacity of the propounder of so 
valuable a theory. One of the author’s main troubles, however, is that 
he has gone too much into detail, and that he forgot what his title called 
for. — London: David Nutt, 1898. 


The Christian Literature Company of New York is rendering a great 
service to American students of the science and history of religions by 
bringing out a cheaper edition in good form of The Sacred Books of 
the East. The twenty-four volumes of the First Series are bound in 
twelve, and the price is reduced more than one half. The publishers 
have utilized the opportunity to bring together parts of works first pub- 
lished out of numerical order. Thus Professor Max Miiller’s entire 
translation of the Upanishads forms the first volume of this edition : 
Georg Bihler’s two volumes of The Sacred Laws of the Aryas form the 
second volume, and James Darmesteter’s version of the Zend-Avesta is 
compacted in like manner. Professor Miiller furnishes a new preface 
to this edition, which should commend itself effectually to many clergy- 
men and libraries. 


The two handsome volumes entitled My Life in Two Hemispheres, 
by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, have had a large part of the interest of a 
full biography taken from them by the earlier publication of Conversa- 
tions with Carlyle and two or three books relating to Ireland. In 
Young Ireland, for instance, the story of Repeal is fully told, and is 
not repeated here. There remains, however, the life-story of a true 
patriot and a noble gentleman whose career has been divided between 
Treland and Victoria. Whether in Dublin or in Melbourne, Sir Charles 
Duffy has been a faithful champion of freedom and justice. His recol- 
lections of O’Connell, Father Mathew, Disraeli and Browning are of 
extra-political interest. — The Macmillan Company. 


Professor R. M. Wenley’s little volume on The Preparation for 
Christianity in the Ancient World is an excellent example of the great 
improvement our generation has seen in the treatment of this subject in 
so-called “ evangelical” circles. The tone is judicial and the handling 
of heathendom and Judaism extremely candid. — F. H. Revell Co. 
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